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We would introduce to your notice the - 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has beea ee sought for, This Gin hasa@ Roller of a peculiar construc- 
tion, fille with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentislly to ite axis, so that they always present needle points with broad backs, and are 
so close togeth2r that noting but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash upon the surface, and the Sandand Dirt, instead of ing the teeth in the 
Roller, nsthem. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Straight- 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the peal hes Ligg - noe 
the “Sea Island Cotton.” combing it under the Straight and ¢ y STRAIGHT- 
ENING THE FIBRE, preventing attoceTuer the N ef the Cotton, and in no 
MANNER shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usnal way. The machine is simple in its constraction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the “ Brash,” and is not so liable to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occapies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same eapacity. A Gin ig ome og A 0 
in two hours, occupies & space of five and a half by three an be 
three-mule power, easi/y. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the srface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton ina superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the of it, eae a two 
at that point, and following a Curved fron or Shell. is returned 
ing a Roll of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved [ron or Shell is of being adjusted so as to 
Ot oe ee ae ing Roller as ma) “peg rb leg ba bore tans 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, &ec., as the | 
and takes forward nothing bai the Lint, and rejects aLt extraneous matter. This is a 
novel featare in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to the wants of large who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it inereases the value of t 
1 to 1} cents per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine, 
There is a Roller Gin that has been in the Market for several years but the Linisiana 
Gin is on an entire different principle, and there being no agenits for this Gin, apply direct to 
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ART, L—THE RELATIVE TERRITORIAL STATUS OF THE NORTH 
AND THE SOUTH, 

{Our readers will find below another article from the pen of “ Pyrmon,” 
whose contributions on kindred subjects, in the February and March num- 
bers of the Review for 1857, excited so much attention in all parts of the coun- 
try, North as well as South, for their clear analysis, their philosophical treat- 
ment, and masterly ability. The present article will be found to be fally up 
to, or even beyond the mark of those essays ; and while we do not commit our- 
selves to all of the writer's views, we eannot too strongly commend them to the 
attention more especially of the citizens of the slaveholding States. The 
subject, in some of its bearings, has been recently treated by other writers, but 
entirely from a different stand-point, and we do them no injustice when we say 
from a much lower stand-point, in our opinion. The present article is states- 
manlike, not partizan in its character, and is equally adapted to the future as 
to the present. We venture but little in predicting that hereafter it will be 
regarded as the most historically accurate and philosophical view of the sub- 
ject which has yet been presented. The writer has heretofore, from time to 
time, as early as 1856, and in different modes, given to the public much of the 
substance of the present essay; but this is the initial number, which will be 
foliowed up hereafter in this Review, giving a complete and finished view of 
the entire subject.—Ep.] 

Sir: In the epistolary essays I addressed you through the 
February and March numbers ‘of De Bow’s Review, for the year 
1857, | endeavored somewhat from astand-point high above the 
head of the mere partizan, in the light of political philoso- 
phy, observant of truth and disdainful of subterfuge, to view 
first, the political, and next, the moral and social relations 
existing between the non-slaveholding and the slaveholding 
States of the con federacy ; to expose the dangers arising from 
those relations that threaten the stability of tee slaveholding 
States in the Union ; and to trace the ultimate decline and 
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fall, first of Southern institutions, and next of Southern 
society, if not of all society, to the predominating iconoclas- 
tic and agrarian influences of the non-slaveholding power, 
after that power shall have destroyed all conservative influ- 
ences, and established the simple majority principle as the 
rule of government, to the exclusion of the limitations upon 
that principle in the Constitution. 

From the same position, in the same connection, and with 
the same object and design, I again address you. The shift- 
ing scenes of the dread drama of rEvo.urTion, so long stealth- 
ily progressing in the land, are passing rapidly before us, and 
its clamoring events leave me no more to repose and silence. 
T'wo years have scarcely passed since my last utterances, and 
already they resound around us as realized and fearful proph- 
ecies. Already the Black Republican banner has gathered 
beneath its folds the agrarian legions of the North; already 
the lines of the Democracy are broken, disjointed and dis- 
tracted ; already the heel of Seward is uplifted with the 
might of Cesar, to crush the enfeebled and prostrate South. 
Once more I appeal to Southern statesmen to forego their 
miserable schemes of personal selfishness and petty ambition, 
pursued too sedulously and absorbingly, if not criminally, to 
the neglect of the nearest and dearest rights and interests of 
their countrymen. Again I| invoke patriotism to lend all its 
aids, energies and powers to secure the safety of the South in 
the Union, as the only possible mode of securing the Union 
in safety without the subversion of the Constitution ; of 
avoiding the destruction of the principle of confederation and 
the establishment of the principle of consolidation ; of repressing 
Empire, with the States as provinces and the territories as 
pro-consular governments ! Nay MORE! AS THE ONLY MODE OF 
PRESERVING SOCIETY ITSELF ON THE BASIS OF THE ALTAR, HOME, 
AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE BipLe AND CuRISTIANITY ; OF GUARD- 
ING AGAINST OUR PROGRESSION TOWARDS CONCUBINAGE, AND ALL 
THOSE OTHER EVILS THAT AFFLICTED THE SOCIAL WORLD, AND 
WRECKED THE MORAL WORLD THROUGH THE RoMAN WORLD, RE- 
QUIRING THE REDEEMING AND RESTORING ADVENT or a GOD!! 
Lest you may have forgotten the earlier positions of the 
argument, I would have you recur to the epistles mentioned, 
for when I shall have finished these papers, I trust it will be 
seen that my conclusions are not only germain to, consistent 
with, and logically deduced from my premises, but that both 
stand together as the true embodiment of the times. 

The matured mind, accustomed to philosophical reflection, 
cannot fail to perceive that the geographical and territorial 
question involves every other existing between the North and 
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the South ; that geographical and territorial relations involve 
political relations, as the latter involve moral and social rela- 
tions; and, therefore, that whatever has contributed, or 
contributes to the territorial ascendancy of the North, has 
contributed and contributes to its political, moral, and social 
ascendancy. Ifthe North be established territorially ascendant 
over the South, the South must prepare for political, moral, 
and social absorption by the North tn the Union; and if the 
political, moral, and social relations of the North are antago- 
nistic to those of the South, as in fact they are, the political, 
moral, and social institutions and customs of the South 
must be subverted, destroyed, erased, and substituted by 
those of the North, and such others as the North may deter- 
mine to substitute. Nor will it fail to be seen in the consid- 
eration of the question, that the institution of negro slavery 
organized on the patriarchal principle, constitutes the lead- 
ing political, moral, and social element, the absence or pres- 
ence of which distinctively characterizes the two sections, and 
moulds the separate features of the one in striking contrast 
with those of the other: and that upon the existence or ex- 
tinguishment of negro slavery as a patriarchal institution, 
equally depends first, upon Irs ExtsTENcE, the integrity of the 
South, the preservation of the Constitution, the perpetuation 
of the Confederacy, and the conserv ation of society ; and 
next, UPON ITS EXTINGUISHMENT, the supremacy of the North, 
the overthrow of the Republic, the establishment of Empire, 
and the destruction of society. 


POLITICO-HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


Whatever was and is public territory, er ‘common prop- 
erty” within the meaning of the Constitution, derived and 
derives its origin from six sources mainly, to wit: first, from 
the cessions made to the general government by such of the 
thirteen original States that held territory to cede, at the time 
of the formation and adoption of the Constitution and our 
present government; second, from the Louisiana “ purchase” 
made by President Jeflerson; third, from the Florida “ pur- 
chase’”’ made by President Monroe; fourth, from the “ annex- 
ation of Texas” made by President Tyler; fifth, from the 
‘Mexican acquisitions” made by President Polk ; and sixth, 
from the ‘ Mesilla valley” or * Arizona purchase” made by 
President Pierce. 

The public acts by which the public domain thus ceded, 
purchased, or acquired, has been chiefly controlled in respect 
to population, and has come to be invested either finally as 
States, or as territory to be formed into States, with a.clearly 
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defined slaveholding or non-slaveholding character in respect 
to domestic institutions, may be found first, in the ‘Virginia 
Ordinance” of 1784-’7 ; second, the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise” 
of 1819-20; third, the ** Wilmot Proviso” of 1846—7 ; fourth, 
the ‘* Compromises of 1850;” fifth, the ‘ Douglas Compro- 
mise” or “ Kansas-Nebraska Act” of 1854; and sith, the 
* English Compromise” or “ Kansas Bill” of 1858. 

At the time of the formation of the Constitution and the 
adoption of the government under it, New-Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsylvania’ 
and New-Jersey, composed the northern section of States, and 
Delaware, Maryland, Vi irginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, composed the southern section of States; the 
former having abolished negro slavery as uncongenial and 
unprofitable to them, and the latter having retained negro 
slavery as a matter of necessity and public polity, if not of 
private profit. In the former, negro slavery had never become 
interwoven with domestic life to such an extent as to render 
its maintenance essential to the good of society, and to the 
preservation of the white race unadulterate. In the latter it 
had become essential to both of these purposes that it should 
be maintained. The former held but a limited extent of ter- 
ritory, in a cold and barren region between themselves and 
the British Possessions of New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
The latter possessed an immense domain of inexhaustible 
fertility, }ying, for the most part, in a salubrious and delight- 
ful climate, and bounded only by the Atlantic ocean, the Mis- 
sissippi river, and the great lakes. The latter in themselves 
were more extensive than the former. If, when the Constitu- 
tion was being framed, it had been mutually agreed that there 
should be applied to these territorial possessions the local laws 
of the States to which they respectively belonged, and that 
under this application of the local law they should be foster ed 
into future States, not only would all the country south of ihe 
Ohio river, between that river, the Mississippi and the Atlantic, 
and north of Florida and Louisiana, have been as it is, form- 
ed into slaveholding States, but also, all that country between 
the Mississippi and the lakes, and north of the Ohio river, 
would have been formed into slaveholding States; and nene 
but that region embraced by Vermont and Maine would have 
been formed, as it has been formed, into non-slaveholding 
States. The non-slaveholding States, although having a ma- 
jofity of one in the beginning, would soon have been reduced 
to a powerless minority. This disparity in favor of the slave- 
holding States would have been still further increased by the 
continued application of the local law to the Louisana, Flori- 
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da and Texas Territories ; and although the same law might 
have been afterwards observed with regard to the whole of 
the Mexican acquisitions, operating in behalf the non-slave- 
holding States, their equality of powers in the Union covld 
never have been re-established. How, then, has it happened, 
that the South have become dwarfed and shorn <f their strength 
in the Union, whilst the North have assumed gigantic propor- 
tions and a controlling predominance ? ‘The answer is only to 
be seen through the measures of acquisition, and the acts of 
disposition above mentioned ; and these are to be judged of 
alone in the light of the political history of their respective 
periods, as affected by sectional cupidity, party success, or 
personal ambition. 


THE CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE STATES, AND THE VIRGINIA 
ORDINANCE OF 1784-’87. 


When the General Convention of the States of the old con- 
federation assembled in Philadelphia to form a more perfect 
Union, and with that intent to prepare our present Constitu- 
tion and form of government, one of the principal difficulties 
in the way of the work of union was interposed by the smaller 
States, chiefly those of the North, and was based by them on 
the facts of their limited extent of territory in comparison 
with the immense territorial domains of most of the southern 
States. Indeed, the wholeof the New-England States combined 
were not as extensive as Virginia, or Georgia, or either of the 

Carolinas separately. Georgia and the Carolinas reached out 
their borders to the French and Spanish settlements, and the 
Mississippi river. Virginia held by her charter or by conquest 
all of that vast and fruitful region extending on the west to 
the Mississippi river, and stretching to the north and northwest 
far beyond the Ohio river to the great lakes and the regions of 
prolonged winters. By the docad /aw then in being throughout 
all these latitudes, negro slavery co-extensively with the 
law existed. Nor had science then developed the law of 
climate as applicable to the negro race in common with God’s 
other creatures and creations. Nothing whatever militated 
against the idea that the southern States might introduce and 
maintain négro slavery wherever they held a foot of land, 
from Florida to the Straits of Michilimackinac. No mawkish 
sentimentalism nor raving fanaticism held sway over the 
question. Although they of the North had satisfied them- 
selves that negro slaves were unadapted to their soil, produc- 
tions and climate, yet they had liberated few in comparison 
with the number sold by them to the South, and were even 
now clamoring in the general convention for a continuation of 
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the slave traffic with Africa, for the benefit of their merchants 
and shippers, nor would they suffer that traffic to be abolished, 
but claimed it should be continued under the protection of the 
Constitution for twenty years longer. Nevertheless thay ob- 
jected to union with the vast territorial States of the $ South, 
for fear of being overshadowed by the latter in the new gov- 
ernment. 

At an early day a similar objection had been started to the 
final ratification of the old articles of confederation, on which 
the general Congress’ had been much exercised ; nor had that 
bedy adjudicated the question to the general satisfaction. The 
protest entered by Maryland in 1778, to the retention by the 
larger States of their “‘ western possessions,” concurred in at 
the time by New-Jersey and Delaware, was now greedily seiz- 
ed upon by the New-England Siates, and pertinac ciously urged 
to the serioas hazard of union. New-Hampshire, Connecti- 
eut, and Rhode Island, together with Maryland, and taking 
with them Pennsylvania, had either withdrawn, or withheld 
‘their delegates from the general Congress, leaving but three of 
the States north, and only eight States in. all, represented 
therein. The motives of Maryland in her original movement 
are plain. They are to be seen in her instructions to her dele- 
gates of the 2lst May, 1779. She patriotically looked to the 
general welfare; she feared an “imperium in imperio” on 
the part of Virginia ; and she desired a fund provided for the 
payment of the debts of the Revolution. The designs of the 
northern States that now co-operated with her, were covert, 
subtle and selfish. Under the cloak of patriotism and general 
sympathy, they looked to the attainment not only of their 
political co-equality, but. of sectional predominance in the 
Union. True, the resolutions of Mr. Jefferson of March Ist, 
1784, as amended, ceding the possessions'‘of Virginia beyond 
the Ohio river, had been adopted on the 23d of April follow- 
ing, bat the clause in restriction of negro slavery, originally 
inserted, had been stricken out, at the instance of North Caro- 
lina, so that, though the territory was ceded, slave-holding 
States might be still formed there, and the South might still 
maintain sectional ascendancy in the Union. The objecting 
States of the North saw all this even then, and they determin- 
ed to imperil everything, or else reap to themselves that fair 
inheritance and the power it would bring. 

At this critical juncture in the General Congress, fortun- 
ately for the Union, the General Convention assembled. The 
conferences between the members of the two bodies were, at 
first, gloomy and ominous ; but out of these interviews finally 
arose instructions from Virginia to her delegates in the Con- 
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gress, to recur to and re-consider the resolutions of 1784 with 
an eye single to the purposes of union. Accordingly, after 
nine years of ineffectual effort on the subject, exhausting 
drafts, reports and amendments in vain, the proceedings, under 
the active and earnest auspices of Messrs. Carrington and Lee, 
of Virginia, and Dane, of Massachusetts, culminated at length, 
on the thirteenth day of July, in the celebrated State-paper, 
styled the ‘* Orpivance or 1787,” containing a clause inge- 
niously restricting negro slavery, coupled with a provision for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves. This action of the General 
Congress was immediately acceded to by the General Conven- 
tion, which simultaneously added to the proposed Constitution, 
first, a clause in relation to the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
and next, a@ clause in relation to slave representation, as they 
are now to be seen in that instrument; and thus this leng 
contested matter was settled, and the way to union was se- 
eured. ‘The North triumphed in their policy, as they have al- 
ways done. 

Through the clause of the ‘“ Ordinance of 1787” restricting 
negro slavery to the Ohio, the North rather than the Union 
gained from Virginia all of her possessions beyond that river, 
embracing the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wigconsin. The contagion of profligate surrender 
foolishly insisted for by Maryland, “politically insisted upon by 
the North, and weakly yielded by Virginia, was qu®kly caught 
by Georgia and the Carolinas, and they, whilst placing their 
treasures in the general coffers, opened their lands as “ com- 
mon property,” notwithstanding their indisputable right to the 
local law in recognition of negro slavery, thereby admitting 
and receiving any number of non-slaveholders on equal terms 
with the original proprietors. Under these circumstances what 
less could the North do than surrender the inhospitable region 
of Vermont and Maine, the more especially since that surren- 
der was only ostensibly to the Union, and could only redound 
to themselves, they well knowing that no slave holder would 
ever proceed there to live. The “doubtful claim of Connecti- 
cut to the ‘“* Western Reserve,” a mere patch at best, is un- 
worthy of serious mention. 

In modern times it has been ascribed to Mr. Jefferson, that, 
in drafting the Resolutioas of 1784, which culminated in the 
“Ordinance of 1787,” he was operated upon by mere senti- 
ments of negro-emancipation, or the abstract desire to exclude 
negro slavery from the territory to be controlled, through a su- 
perlative regard for human right and human liberty, ‘without 
consideration as to the nature and character of the people to 
be affected, or the general fitness of things. In the days of 
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revolutionary fervor and fraternization, before the wand of 
science had unfolded the physiological and anatomical differ- 
ences stamped by the Almighty upon the varieties of man, con- 
stituting and marking the one immutably inferior to the other, 
there might be found some excuse for such ideas and senti- 
ments that cannot now be accorded to those whe entertain 
them. But to attribute to a statesman and thinker as emi- 
nent and profound as Mr. Jefferson always was, such limited, 
ignorant, and unwise conceptions and emotions, at any time, is 
to do his memory incaleulabie injustice. It is true his heart 
was full of humanity, and his conduct towards his fellow-men 
was usually directed by the kindliest impulses, but his mind 
was equally sagacious, politic, and comprehensive, and his de- 
signs far-reaching, practical, and just. Therefore, instead of 
contracting his -reflections and purposes to so narrow a com- 
pass, let it rather be presumed that he foresaw many bitter 
feuds and much bloodshed growing out of the mutual rivalries 
and jealousies of the States as disunited republics, or united 
into several confederacies ; that he feared, if separated from 
each other, or in any manner divided, that some, or all of 
them, might again be subjected to European dominion ; that he 
thoroughly understood the government established between 
them under the pressure of the Revolution was,inadequate to 
the task of peace, progress, internal development, and general 
prosperity #and that under these circumstances he desired, as 
the chiefest good to each and to all, to bring about ‘a more 
perfect union,” assuring domestic tranquillity and freedom from 
external violence. Thus contemplating the question, and view- 
ing the States with their Territories as an endirely,'as he must 
have done, for no one then imagined that either France or 
Spain would ever agree to part with any portion of their Amer- 
ican continental possessions for a pecuniary consideration, and 
conquest was out of thought, the conclusion almost necessarily 
forced itself upon him, that the territorial disparity between 
the North and the South would present an effectual barrier to 
any future legisiation in the line of union. It required little 
prescience to divine that all the country held by Georgia and 
the Carolinas, as well as Kentucky, would be settled up 
principally by a slaveholding population, and formed into slave- 
holding States ; and that, if Virginia held to her /ocal laws in 
respect to the North-west territory, all that region would like- 
wise become slaveholding States—thus reducing the North in 
the proposed union to a cipher, geographically and politically, 
to which, in all probability, they would never assent. To re- 
move these prudential apprehensions on the part of the North, 
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by securing their future equality with the South, and conse- 
quently, to pave the wey to the great blessing of ‘‘ a more per- 
fect union,” were doubtless the true and more worthy motives 
that operated upon Mr. Jefferson to draft the Resolutions of 
1784, with the clause restricting negro slavery ; and such un- 
questionably were the reasons that induced Virginia to revivs 
those Resolutions in 1787. 

There are several notable things to be hereby observed, 
marking even at this early day the characteristic differences 
between the two sections, and displaying in striking colors the 
artifice, duplicity, and avaricious cunning of the one, and the — 
generosity, magnanimity, and unsuspicious nature of the 
other. 

Inthe first place, ‘* a more perfect union” was far less essential 
to Virginia than to any other member of the Confederation. 
As a colony she had maintained herself in despite of the draw- 
backs and impositions of the parental or British Government, 
rather than under the fostering care of that government. At 
the termination of the Revolutionary war her popvlation was 
more numerous than that of any other State, and she was the 
only State that sustained a navy. Now independent, she 
held in sovereign right a domain containing every source of 
wealth and power, as large as the Continent of Europe, with- 
out including Russia, the sales of which to actual settlers 
would have supplied her coffers with abundant revenues for 
years to come. She lay upon the map, for the most part, in 
the heart of the Temperate Zone, occupying the very seat and 
centre of the white man’s home and dominion, as allotted by 
the Almighty. On the south she was protected against 
France and Spain by Georgia and the Carolinas; on the 
north she was defended against Great Britain by New-Eng- 
land, New-York and Pennsylvania; on the west there was 
nothing to alarm her save roving Indians, whose audacity she 
had often with her armies terribly reproved ; and on the east, 
while her coast line admitted of easy defence, the ocean inter- 
posed three thousand miles of turbulent waters to the sails of 
Europe. Her productions assured to her not only the neces- 
saries of life in abundance, but also a large export and 
import trade, with concomitant revenues and a commercial 
marine. 

Her numerous rivers, capable of bearing the fleets of the 
world, were dotted on every hand with flourishing towns and 
villages, wherever the law had established a point for the in- 
spection of tobacco, and Yorktown was the entrepot for Phila- 
deiphia and New-York, whence the Union has transferred her 
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glory. She had, in fine, every thing to cgnstitute her, and to 
enable her to become in the course of half a century, the fore- 
most power on the American Continent. Yet, al! these she 
surrendered to the ties of friendship, kindred, and revolution- 
ary association, and cast her lot in common with the rest. She 
reserved nothing to herself in a selfish spirit for selfish ends, 
not even the receipt of sales of her public lands, not even Ken- 
tucky to give unity and extent to her bounds, but laid them 
all on the altar of Union. 

In the second place,—to say nothing of the absence of all 
advantage and every incentive to the citizens of the South, 
with regard to the inhospitable regions surrendered by the 
North, to move and to settle in those regions; and the imme- 
diate presence of many benefits and attractions to citizens of 
the North operating to induce them to move into the posses- 
sions surrendered by the South, and to reside there on condi- 
tions, with regerd to the Northwest, more favorable, under 
the ‘‘ Ordinance of 1787,” than those to be enjoyed by south- 
ern citizens, and with regard to the country south of the Ohio 
river, on co-equal conditions with southern citizens—the 
Southern States, by their concessions, surrendered to the Union 
nine States, to wit: Kentucky, Tenessee, Alabarna and Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
out of these gave five to the North ; whereas, the Northern 
States, by their concessions, surrendered only two States to 
the Union, to wit: Vermont and Maine, and gave none tothe 
South. 

In the third place, the North, by these concessions, obtained 
seven States for their section, to wit: Vermont, Maine, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin ; whereas, the 
South saved four States only for their section, to wit: Ken- 
tucky, ‘'ennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

{n the fourth place, the South, by their unqualified surren- 
der of their landed possessions, with a single exception, placed 
in the general treasury a funded resource which has yielded 
nearly, if not quite, one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
a sum sufficient in itself to pay the cost of all our wars 
waged since the Revolution, or of all our territorial acquisi- 
tions since made,twice told over. But the North placed noth- 
ing in the general treasury, having carefully reserved to them- 
selves the receipts of sales of lands in the whole territory of 
Maine, and Vermont being already sold out by New-York. 

And in the fifth place, by the application of the local law 
of the States relating to negro slavery to their respective ter- 
ritories, counting the eleven new States derived therefrom, 
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with the thirteen old States, making twenty-four States within 
the bounds then existing, the South would now have fifteen 
of those States, with ‘hirty Senators, and one hundred and 
twenty-two Representatives, according to present numbers, and 
the North would have but mine of those States, with eighteen 
Senators, and ninely-two Representatives; whereas, the case 
is reversed, and the North have fourteen of these States, with 
twenty-eight Senators, and one hundred and forty Rep- 
resentatives, and the South have only ten of these 
States, with twenty Senators, and seventy-four Representa- 
tives. 

Never las history recorded an act of national and political 
generosity and magnanimity so resplendent with virtue, as 
that recorded on this page of southern concession to the spirit 
of Union. Never was a page so perfumed with the Christian 
incense of ‘ love to neighbors.” And yet, how was, how has 
been, and how is the South requited by the North? Through 
a sense of some reciprocal right, Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
brought forward a proposition in the General Convention, 
which was engrafted in the Constitution, providing that, 
“three fifths of the negro slaves of the southern States should 
be counted as federal numbers in ihe apportionment of federal 
representation ;” and another provision was made in the Con- 
stitution, emanating from Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, in the 
General Congress, as we have seen, that “ Fugitive slaves 
should be surrendered to their masters on claim being made.” 
But the North have sought, and they still seek by various ex- 
pedients, to desecrate the first provision, notwithstanding the 
fact that every negro and every alien among them are counted 
as federal numbers; and they utterly ignore, or render of 
none efleci, the Jast provision ; in some States by nu/lifying 
the Jaw of Congress passed in obedience to it; in others, by 
denying the use of their prisons and officers to the United 
States authorities seeking to enforce the law; in others, by 
denying justice, and refusing to return the slaves so claimed ; 
in others, by prosecuting southern citizens who go among 
them to claim their slaves ; in others, by prosecuting their own 
citizens who seek, as honest men, to maintain the laws; and 
in others, by murdering and assassinating white freemen, eiti- 
zens and masters, through a real or feigned regard for negro- 
animalists, outcasts and slaves. The opprobricus epithets of 
‘* Punic faith” and * Perfidious Albion” discolor and dis- 
tort the records of Europe; but ‘“‘ Ma/a fides” will disfigure 
the brow of the North to the last syllable in the annals of 
America. 
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Let us now view the Louisiana Purchase, the Florida 
Purchase, and Texas Annexation, under the operation of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

The Constitution having been ratified by the thirteen original 
States, Vermont was received and admitted into the Union on 
March 4th, 1791, Kentucky on June Ist, 1792, Tennessee on 
June Ist, 1796, and Ohio on November 29th, 1802, by comply- 
ing with the previous act of Congress of April 30th ; thus mak- 
ing seventeen States, eight slaveholding and nine non-slave- 
holding, leaving the North still in a sectional majority of one. 
Within existing possessions seven more States remained, five for 
the North and two for the South, which, when admitted, would 
place the North in a sectione! majority of four, The North had 
this margin in their favor at the time President Jefferson made 
his treaty with Napoleon the Great, by which we acquired from 
France, by purchase, on the 30th of April, 1803, the terri- 
tory of Orleans and the District of Louisiana. Afterward the 
territory of Orleans, under the name of Louisiana, was 
formed into a State, and admitted into the Union on the 8th 
of April, 1812, Indiana followed on December 11th, 1816, 
Mississippi, December 10th, 1817; Illinois, December 3d, 
1818; and Alabama, December 14th, 1819; making twenty- 
two S/ates in all, equally divided between the North and the 
Sonth, up to the time of the ratification of the treaty made by 
President Monroe with Spain, February 22d, 1819, through 
which we acquired Florida by purchase. It will be seen that, 
without the admission of Louisiana from the first purchase, 
the North would still, at this date, have held their former ma- 
jority of one; and that to balance the last purchase as slave- 
holding, Maine, Michigan and Wisconsin remained to be ad- 
mitted from the old territories as non-slaveholding. Florida, 
therefore, gave no apprehension to the North in a sectional 
sense. Indeed, that section interposed no serious obstacle 
either to the treaty with France, or to that with Spain. Both 
acquisitions were too important and consequential to the w hole 
Union, to justify opposition in any direction. Louisiana em- 
braced the mouths of the Mississippi river, and, combined with 
Florida, enclosed the Gulf of Mexico. Either of them, in the 
hands of a maritime enemy, would have proved disastrous to 
our internal trade and external commerce. Great Britain 
was already threatening Louisiana, nor was she indifferent to 
Florida ; and as the events of the war in Europe, bringing 
her inte ‘Miliance with ews for which she demanded indemnity 
m: that power, as wel! +. the events of her hostilit?cs »vith us in 
isd aye + s00n deren ‘abate she would, in all probability, have 
grasped che one 4 obtained the other. With the Canadas 
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on our north and thus lodged on our south, in command of the 
mouths of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, that enor- 
mous empire would have held us as in a vice, and compelled 
us again into subjection. Under these circumstances both ac- 
quisitions were to the United States acts of the first necessity, 
demanded equally by industrial interests and national securi- 
ty, and yielded by statesmanship without serious party dis- 
| sension or sectional division. But the sections being balanced 
in respect to States, as well as to other territorial possessions, as 
has been seen, the district of Louisiana now furnished the 
arena of sectional contention for supremacy in the Union. 
This district, together with Florida, was formerly under Span- 
ish rule, and covered all those portions of America, north of 
Mexico, not swayed by the Mexican Government. It contain- 
ed within its limits not only the present State of Louisiana, 
but also all that country now embraced by Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, lowa, Minnesota, the Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw settlements, the eastern half of Kansas, and the 
whole of Nebraska, Washington and Oregon. ‘he /ocal law 
of negro slavery existmg in Florida and Louisiana, was co-ex- 
tensive with the whole. The law was recognized and guaran- 
teed by the United States in an especial manner under the 
treaty with France. The Constitution itself sanctioned the 
law wherever it was found, or should be found, and wherever 
a negro slave existed, or should exist. The duty of Govern- 
ment to enforce the provisions of the treaty, and maintain the 
Constitution, was not only plain but absolute. If these prin- 
ciples should be acknowledged as binding, and the local law 
should be applied to the States thereafter to be admitted from 
the district of Louisiana, it was.evident to the North that the su- 
premacy of the South would become established in the Union, 
notwithstanding the overreaching of the North in respect to the 
earlier western territories ceded in the beginning. ‘The mind of 
the North was exercised no little on the subject, but viewed 
the question involved as one of power and sectional interest, 
rather than one of law and right and general concern. 

At this juncture Missouri presented herself for admission 
into the Unicn, witha Constitution acknowledging and pre- 
serving the lceal law in respect to negro slavery originally 
extended over hex, and at once the fires of discord were kin- 
dled throughout the North. Maine had previously, but almost 
simultaneously, knocked at the doors of the Union as a non- 
slaveholding State, and was readily admitted, restoring te 
the North their old majority of one. The admission of Mis- 
souri would simply liave counterbalanced that of Maine, and re- 
established equilivrium between the sections; »ut the North, 
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holding a majority ‘:: ine House of Representatives, denied to 
her admission. Maine sent in her petition to Congress on the 
8th of December, 1819; this petition was favorably acted 
upon on the 3d of March, 1820; and she was fully admitted 
the 15th of March, 1820, without opposition from the South. 
Missouri sent her memorial to Congress on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1819, only twenty-one days “after that of Maine, and 
with equal qualifications for being formed into a State, yot 
she was furiously warred against “by the North; a deaf ear 
was turned to her prayer till “March 2d, 1521 ; nor was she fully 
admitted before the 10th of August following. The conduct of 
the North was opposed to the very nature of the case. They 
were equally indifferent to treaty stipulation, constitutional 
provision, local law, State rights, and common justice. 
They appeared to be alike destitute of all sentiments of honor 
and of fraternity. ‘They ignored all gratitude to the South 
for their generous concessions in the past. They seemed to 
forget the benefits the Union had brought to them, to their 
trade, tc their commerce, to their manufactures, end to their 
shipping. As in 1787, they threatened” the very existence of 
the Confederacy, unless Missouri would agree to abandon the 
local law and surrender negro slavery. As then, with regard 
to the territory north of the Ohio river, they claimed now that 
negro slavery should be restricted from ali west of the Missis- 
sippi. They forced a sectional issue in which they absorbed 
party distinction, and upon which they united as one man, 
on purely selfish grounds. ‘They pushed their exorbitant 
demands to frightful extremity, and at all hazards. The 
South, amazed and astounded at their audacity, became at 
length disgusted at their rapacity, and indignant at their inso- 
lence. ‘The South had taken compassion on their weakness 
and had erected them in strength. The South had bestowed 
upon them the country through which their condition had been 

maintained in a majority instead of sinking into a hopeless 
minority. The South had elevated them from indigence to 
abundance; from inanition to fulness; from poverty to 
wealth. The slaveholding States had never interposed an 
obstacle to the admission of a non-slaveholding State. And 
this was the requital! to be denounced, upbraided, and in- 
sulted ; to be denied the simplest justice and: the plainest 
right. The Southern people cherished, as of yore, the idea of 
Union ; but patience could bear no more ; sacrifice could do 
no more; and charity was exhausted. Civil war was sus- 
pended even in the two chambers of Congress, between the 
Senators and Representatives sectionally arranged. Collision 
seemed inevitable. Eventually, from the bosom of the South, 
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as when Jefferson spoke in 1784, was heard the matchless 
voice of Henry Clay above the tumult and confusion, preach- 
ing again peace and compromise, and the salvation of the 
Union ; and before the spell of that ambitious and persuasive 
tongue stern brows relaxed, angry hearts subsided, and firm 
hands withdrew from the dagger’s heft. 

Mr. Clay was at the time in the zenith of life, in the meri: 
dian of his fame, and in the highest enjoyment of his rare 
faculties. He had been twice Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and twice a Senator; he had been Minister to 
negotiate peace with Great Britain at Ghent ; he had declined 
the command of the army tendered to him by President Madi- 
son, and he now aspired to the Chief-Magistracy. He brought 
to the adjudication of the controversy his genius, his elo- 
quence, his seductive address, and his alluring blandishments. 
His movement doubtless was dictated by patriotism. That he 
was governed by honest conviction and praiseworthy sentiment 
will not be questioned ; but that his course was well calculated 
to promote the end of his aspiring ambition, must be acknowl- 
edged. Nor will it be denied, since the repeated judgmentsof 
the Supreme Court, that the terms of the adjustment wrought 
chiefly through his instrumentality, were alike violative of the 
Constitution and of the treaty with France. ‘The terms were 
two-fold. FIRST, An act was passed on the 6th of March, 
1820, applying to all that part of the Louisiana purchase lying 
north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, not included 
within the bounds of Missouri, the sixth section of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, restricting negro slavery, and providing for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves; thus establishing what is 
usually called the Missourt Compromise Link. SECOND, A 
joint resolution was passed on March 2d, 1821, accepting the 
Constitution of Missouri, PROVIDED she assented never to 

construe the clause therein prohibiting the ingress of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes, so as to exclude any citizen of any State 
from the privileges and immunities guarantied to him under 
the Constitution of the United States, and this is usually de- 
nominated the Missourt Compromise Proper. It matters little 
how they may have been or are separately designated, they 
were and are but parts of one whole, the latter being depend-’ 
ent on the former, and without which it could not have been 
favorably received. In speaking of the Missowri Compromise 
both are meant, and the first is ordinarily the more especially 
recurred to. The expression briefly means, the compromise 
wrought in respect to the Louisiana purchase, during the pe- 
riod of the struggle for the admission of Missouri as a State, 
whether affecting or not affecting Missouri directly. ‘Through 
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this compromise, as thus understood, the Northern Jacob again 
triumphed over the Southern Esau. 

The artifice resorted to of regarding the question affecting 
the territory of Louisiana under the Constitulion, in the light 
of that previously affecting the territory of Virginia beyond 
the Ohio, before the Constitution was formed, and of applying 
to the former the provisions of the sixth section of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, in, reference to the latter, becomes at this day 
transparent even without the aid of the more recent decision j 
of the Supreme Court. The territory of Virginia beyond the 
Ohio belonged to a single State, and the Ordinance of 1787 
was in the nature of a compact or treaty between a State sov- 
ereign over the subject-matter, of the one part, and various 
States of the other part, desiring an interest in the property of 
the party of the first part; and this compact was entered into 
for the further purpose of promoting the ulterior end of our 
present Constitution, Union and Government. The Resolu- 
tions of 1784 were, until accepted by the parties of the second 
part, merely a suggestion promotive of the ulterior idea, com- 
ing from Virginia, or the party of the first part, to the other 
States, parties of the second part, through their Representa- 
tives in the General Congress; and the Ordinance of 1787, in 
amendment of the Resolutions of 1784, or in substitution of 
these resolutions, was but a similar suggestion promotive of 
the ulterior idea, coming from the parties of the second part, 
through their Representatives, to Virginia, the party of the 
first part, until accepted by her. There were two parties, or two 
powers, appearing throughout the whole transaction—Virginia 
or her Legislature on the one side, and the rest of the States of 
the old Confederation, or Congress, on the other side. The 
territory of Louisiana, on the contrary, having been purchased 
by our present Government, belonged, under ‘the Constitution, 
to no one State, but to each and to all the States alike, to each 
one of the slaveholding States and her citizens, and to each 
one of the non-slave holding States and her citizens. Nor did it 
belong to the slaveholding States and their citizens of the one 
part, and to the non-slaveholding States and their citizens of 
the other part, as tenants in common entitled to equal moieties. 

‘It was held by the Government for each and all the citizens of 
each and all the States, and partook more of the nature of a 
joint tenancy at common law, with unity of interest, title, 
time and possession, together with the incident of survivor- 
ship attached, and therefore was incapable of being parceled 
out according to the Missouri line, without the destruction of 
the treaty with France, or the conveyance securing unity of 
title—that being a destruction of the estate itself. Nor was 
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the adjustment effected an agreement between two corporate 
persons or powers, separate parties, the one the owner of the 
subject-matter to the exclusion of the other. It was rather 
the ridiculous attempt of a single party—the government of 
the United States—to treat with himself; or if anything could 
be more absurd, it was the effort of a person first to sever him- 
self and then cause the parts to adhere and grow together. It 
was the action of one government, in respect to a single and 
indivisible interest, general to all its citizens, as ifthere were 
two belligerent governments in conflict over a divisible inter- 
est, a moiety of which was claimed by the citizens of each. 
It was the audacious attempt of an agent to control his prin- 
cipal, or of Congress to override the Constitution, rather than 
the action of an agent according to his letter of attorney, or 
of Congress as the instrument of the Constitution. But the 
Supreme Court have decided time and again, both in respect 
to the ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri restriction, that 
Congress, in view of that clause of the Constitation guarantee- 
ing to every new State perfect co-equality with the thirteen 
original States, may not impose a condition upon a Territory 
which shall operate to restrain it as a State from the enjoy- 
ment of any of the rights of any of the thirteen original States, 
and therefore, that Congress cannot restrict negro slavery in a 
Territory. ‘This principle was decided by that august tribunal 
in the years 1844-45, and again in the years 1849-50, in a case 
involving the riparian lands of Alabama; and again in the 
case of Permoli and the municipality of New-Orleans, on a 
. question of religious freedom under the ordinance of 1787 ; 
and again in the years 1850-51, on a question of personal free- 
dom, involving the very question of Congress to impose restric- 
tions upon a Territory, that shall operate against its co- 
equality asa State; and lastly, this principle was asserted in 
1857, in the famous Dred Scott case, rendering invalid 
and nugatory the Missouri Compromise line. ltis due to Mr. 
Clay and his coadjutors in the Missouri adjustment, to say, 
that neither he nor they saw the marked difference between 
the case of Virginia ceding her possessions beyund the Ohio to 
the States of the old Confederation, under the ordinance of 
1787, and anterior to the Constitution, and the case of the Gen- 
eral Government, having its being in, through and by the Con- 
stitution, acting in respect to the Louisiana territory under the 
Constitution, and subjecting that property to a rule not em- 
powered by the Constitution. It is moreover due to them to 
say, whatever their motives may have been, that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court 1eferred to above, were not then known. But 
justice to another Representative from the South at the time, 
VOL. I1.—NO. I. 
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whose destiny it seems to have been in both chambers of Con- 
gress toencounter perilous scenes, and since to wield the sceptre 
of the’chief-magistracy with a firm, unflinching and successful 
hand, in the midst of trying emergencies of state as well as appal- 
ing personal circumstances, requires it to be said that his heart 
did not quail, nor was his judgment clouded, before the terrors 
of the controversy in the midst of which he stood on the Missouri 
question. John Tyler then saw the distinctions since drawn 
by the Supreme Court ; then eliminated in his mind the true 
principles of the Cunstitution ; then, as ever, stood by those 
principles as the only ark of safety in the storm and tempest 
of civil commotion ; and then, though his breast heaved, as 
was its wont always, with the throb of peace and union, op- 
posed and voted against the Missouri restriction. In this age, 
when conscience yields so readily to corrupting art or selfish 
designs, it gives me pleasure to state further of this illustrious 
citizen, that in all the course of his long and varied service 
to his country, his name has never been affixed to roll or 
record, stipulating a compromise of any right, or of any princi- 
ple asserted by the great charter of the government. In his 
stern integrity he never recognized that convenient method of 
avoiding the full performance of those strict duties imperative- 
ly exacted of him, as of all in association with the govern- 
ment, under an oath to the Most High. Although the malice 
of the ambitious, whose purposes he thwarted, may have 
sought to detract from his just fame ; history asserts of him the 
truth, that ambition never lured him from the path of recti- 
tude, nor soiled his escutcheon. 

By the Missouri adjustment and the application of the Mis- 
souri line to the territory of Louisiana, the North gained from 
that territory to their sectional interest, notwithstanding the 
local law, the treaty with France, and the Constitution, all the 
present domain of Iowa, Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, and the eastern half of Kansas, and the South reserv- 
ed to themselves only that of Missouri, Arkansas, and the In- 
dian Territory west of Arkansas. The whole was slavehold- 
ing, or at least subject to the local law itself guaranteed by the 
treaty with France; yet the South surrendered to the North 
a region five times as large as that they reserved to their own 
institutions. From the Virginia cession of 1784-’87, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin still remained to be admitted as non-slave- 
holding States; and from the Louisiana purchase, the North 
now secured an extent of country for fature settlement, capa- 
ble of being formed into twenty additional States of the mag- 
nitude of Louisiana proper. With these overwhelming ad- 
vantages in a sectional view, one would suppose their rapaci- 
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ty would have been satiated, and that they would have con- 
tinued inflexible on the Missouri adjustment as the basis of 
their conduct. We are no little surprised, therefore, when we 
find them after the lapse of fifteen years, in March, 1836, 
standing arrayed in solid column in the Halls of Congress, 
openly disregarding that adjustment and opposed to the admis- 
sion of Arkansas; nor did they yield to the admission of Ar- 
kansas as a slaveholding State on June 15th, 1836, until si- 
multaneously providing for the admission of Michigan within 
six months, as a counter non-slaveholding State, by which 
provision that State was brought into the Union on January 
26th, 1837. 

The period of the annexation of Texas, by President Tyler, 
on March Ist, 1845, and of the introduction of Florida to the 
Union under the same executive auspices, on March 3d, 1845, 
has now been reached. Reviewing the field passed over, we 
find the Union composed of twenty-six States, evenly divided 
between the North and the South, and consequently, a sec- 
tional equilibrium in the Senate, but in every other respect a 
vast disparity. The territory reserved to the South at the time 
of the formation of the Constitution, and afterward under the 
Missouri adjustment, with the admission of Florida, and the 
settlement of the friendly Indians in the country west of Ar- 
kansas, both of which were in process of final completion and 
may be considered as accomplished, was fully exhausted ; 
whereas to the North remained a mighty scope for future en- 
iargement, stretching across the continent to the Pacific ocean ; 
and they held a majority in the House of Representatives. 
They had played with the South for sectional equality in the 
Union, and meeting an easy and pliant nature, terminated their 
game by winning preponderance. They began to act already, 
like men conscious of power, and who love authority for selfish 
ends, regardless of principle. But the North had not as yet 
become so far developed as to constitute the South an inferior 
opponent, nor had the South lost their superiority of moral 
force ; and there were minds at the South that ill brooked the 
new bearing of the North. The restless and sagacious genius 
of John C. Calhoun had caught the portents of the future ; 
resolved the questions to arise, as the North gathered strength 
in the west and on the Pacific; and sounded the alarm 
throughout the South. The movements of the abolitionists at 
the North had increased the agitation at the South. A grow- 
ing tendency toward sectional formation, now on the part of 
the South, as well as on the part of the North, where for years 
it had been progressing, was apparent; and civil commotion 
and disunion were plainly discernible in the political horo- 
scope. 
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This ominous condition of the Republic, present and pros- 
pective, was readily apprehended by President Tyler, and be- 
came reduced by him at once in the crucible of statesmanship. 
He had already hammered his vetoes through the head of the 
bank, and destroyed that iniquity forever ; redeemed the pros- 
trated credit e1d finances of the government; relieved the 
country from the odius state of bankruptcy and demoralization 
into which it had fallen; terminated the Florida war by a 
summer campaign, and removed the hostile Indians; settled 
the northeast boundary difficulty, and all other matters of 
variance with Great Britain ; and opened the fabulous Orient 
to our commerce through the treaty he formed with China. 
He now directed his energies toward the restoration of har- 
mony between the North and the South, the preservation 
of the Constitution, and the perpetuation of the Union. It 
was evident these high objects could only be reached through 
the re-establishment of the territorial equilibrium of the sec- 
tions, which, in itself, was only attainable through the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

The subject considered by President Tyler was not that re- 
garded by the ‘‘ mousing politicians” of that day, to use his 
own expression ; nor that which absorbs the attention of the 
selfish and aspiring political partisans of the present day. It 
was not limited by him, as by them, to the one idea, of the 
perpetuation of the Union through the form of the Consti- 
tution, but without the Constitution ; nor to the other idea, ef 
the preservation of party and the perpetuation of the Union, 
through a compromise of the Constitulion ; but it was broader 
and deeper, more honest and more manly, and embraced the 
preservation of the Constitution ann the perpetuation of the 
Union, or conversely, the perpetuation of the Union, anv the 
preservation of the Constitution. The subject stood with him 
as it did with the Fathers, alone on the two associated and in- 
separable ideas linked together as one; and the Union stood 
with him as tt stood with the Fathers, alone on the Constitu- 
tion, AND OTHER THAN THAT IT HAD NO FOUNDATION. 

In addition to these lofty designs connected with civil tran- 
quillity, the Constitution and the Union, contemplated by 
President Tyler in the annexation of Texas, others no less 
consequential to our domestic relations, as well as to our for- 
eign affairs, blended themselves with the question. Policy in 
its largest sense, searching, profound, and towering to the most 
elevated heights of statesmanship, dictated the movement. 
The monopoly of the cotton plant thus to be acquired, would 
subject the manufacturing kingdoms of Europe to our mer- 
ey; hold the civilized world in bonds to keep our peace; 
and eventually lead to our acquisition of Cuba. Texas and 
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Cuba, united with Florida and Louisiana, would landlock the 
Gulf of Mexico, and shut in securely the mouths of innumera- 
ble tributaries flowing from all directions, watering and drain- 
ing inexhaustible valleys spreading out eastward and west- 
ward two thousand miles to the Appalachian and Alleghany 
mountains on the one hand, and the Rocky Mountains on the 
other hand; and extending northward an equal distance to the 
lake plateau, already teeming with human life and human 
wealth, and capable of sustaining in luxurious ease three hun- 
dred millions of people. Such were the elements compos- 
ing the grand idea of Texas annexation. First, to equalize 
sectional antagonisms, whether arising in prejudice or passion, 
in differences of social institutions or of political organizations ; 
as thus, to enlarge our domain, but thereby to balance sectional 
limits ; to extend our domain, but thereby to balance section- 
al powers ; to increase our resources, but thereby to balance 
sectional interests; so that oppressive sectional majorities, 
wantoning in the mad exercise of authority, tearing the 
Constitution into shreds, and desecrating the Union, should 
never be attainable; but permitting the confederacy to ex- 
pand State by State, slaveholding and non-slaveholding, side 
by side in amity and in perpetuity ; second, to establish 
peace internally, by assuring against civil discord, not through 
the repression of overgrowing forces, but by bringing coun- 
ter-forces into equalizing play ; and externally, by effectually 
closing the entrances of our main avenues, and by grasping 
in cotton, the raw material in chief, for manufacturing pur- 
poses, without an annual supply of which starvation would 
visit the nations ; thus reposing the country in all its industrial 
pursuits, upon the undisturbed basis of an expanding civili- 
zation, securing individual comfort and happiness together 
with general wealth and prosperity, but not the one without 
the other, and terminating in unbounded national greatness 
and glory. 

Texas, after nobly struggling for years against the tyranny 
of Mexican rule, at length, on the 21st day of April, in the 
year 1836, gallantly won her independence on the bloody field 
of San Jacinto. Santa Anna, the dictator of Mexico, having 
been taken prisoner in the general rout after the battle, in a 
treaty made with the President of Texas, dn the 14th day of 
May following, stipulating for himself and his government, 
solemnly acknowledged her independence. Afterward the 
United States, Great Britain, France and other powers recog- 
nized her among the nations. But the Mexican tyrant had 
no sooner recovered his liberty and his government, than with 
his usual remorseless treachery,- he refused to abile by the 
Treaty of the 14th of May, and threatened her with re-con- 
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quest. With a sparse and scattered population dependent 
on the soil for sustenance ani support, and difficult at all 
times of concentration in foree, she was harassed with con- 
tinued alarm. In addition, her unhappiness was now greatly 
enhanced by the artful diplomacy of Great Britain. That 
avaricious power, it was perceived, kad been led to recognize 
her independence through motives of self-interest, rather than 
those of magnanimity, through the policy of first detaching 
her from Mexico, and then of grasping her to herself. To 
reat Britain her value would have been incaleulable. She 
lay upon the map, measuring at least three hundred thousand 
square miles—covering a space equal to that of the French 
Empire under the first Napoleon; fronting on the Gulf of 
Mexico three hundred miles; beginning at the twenty-sixth 
degree of north latitude and reaching the forty-secord degree ; 
extending from the Gulf, between the Rio Grande skirting her 
southern and southwestern boundary eighteen hundred miles, 
and the Sabine and Red rivers forming her eastern and north- 
eastern boundary six hundred miles, and thence between the 
department of Upper California asthen known, and Nebraska as 
then known, to the southern line of Oregon ; and consequently 
embracing, besides T'exas proper, one third of what is now known 
as New Mexico, one half of what is now known as Kansas, and 
a part of what is now known as Utah. She possessed along 
the coast a cotton and sugar region of inexhaustible fertility, | 
as large as the State of Virginia ; she possessed along the Sabine 
and Red rivers, a tobacco and grain region, of unsurpassed 
productiveness, as large as the State of New-York ; she pos- 
sessed on her upper streams, and stretching to the mountains, 
a grass and grazing region, equal to any in the world, as 
large as Virginia and New-York combined ; and she possessed 
a mineral region, rich in gold, silver, quicksilver, and pre- 
cious stones, and interspersed with habitable valleys, as large 
as the whole of New-England. Great Britain clearly saw 
that with such @ country subject to her controlling influences, 
or under her power, she would no longer feel the fatal mis- 
take she committed in regard to negro emancipation in the 
West Indies, and that she would no longer be dependent on 
the United States for the support of her manufacturing inte- 
rests; and further, that she could at one and the same time 
draw her supplies of cotton; sugar, and tobacco from ‘Texas, 
extend her dominion over Mexico, and break down republi- 
can institutions and republican advancement in America. 
The stakes at issue were great, and Lord Palmerston played 
the game with marked ability and consummate adroitness. 
The subtle “ coguetry” between the hero of San Jacinto and 
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himself came at length to wear the appearance of something 
more than honesty, to the infinite concern and deep mortification 
of the people. And yet what could the people do to avert the 
catastrophe they dreaded, of a fettering alliance with Great 
Britain, unless they accepted an endless and perfectly ex- 
hausting war with Mexico and the frontier Indians? During 
the ten years of strife already endured, agriculture, their 
only resourse, had nearly died out, and the public treasury 
was empty. They had, moreover, presented themselves to 
President Van Buren for annexation to the United States, and 
had been contemptuously rejected. They knew the influences 
of the North had counselled their rejection, and that nothing 
had occurred to change the tone of those influences. 'Threat- 
ened with invasion from Mexico; imperilled by British diplo- 
macy; rejected by the United States; with exhausted 
resources and spent with toil; such was the situation and 
condition of that magnificent State and brave people when 
President Tyler came te the rescue of the one, the relief 
of the other, and to the safety, honor and glory of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

It ts not my province here to enter upon the political de- 
tails of the question. 1 shall address myself to them more 
at large, in the treatment of another subject, the first num- 
ber of which appeared in March last, and which will be con- 
tinued as reflection matures and leisure permits.  Suflier 
it to say, that in accomplishing the great work of annexation, 
the steps taken by President Tyler, from the beginning to the 
end, indicate his thorough appreciation of its magnitude, 
import and consequence, the circumstances surrounding it, 
and the almost insurmountable difficulties to be overcome in 
its achievement. These difficulties rested not alone with the 
diplomatists of Great Britain, the rulers of Mexico, and some 
of the most eminent citizens of Texas, occupying high seats in 
her government, and enjoying much of the confidence of the 
people ; they were still more formidable and embarrassing as 
they were presented in the United States. Not only were 
the North hostile to the admission. of any additional slave 
States, but they were still more hostileto the idea of being 
again equalized by the South in the Union. Nor was it by 
any means certain that the South, under the control of their 
political leaders, intent then, as now, on designs of mere per- 
sonal selfishness, would come up to the question. Parties 
stood divided between Mr. Van Buren on the one side, who, 
as we have seen, had already refused his countenance to the 
movement, and Mr. Clay on the other side, who was intensely 
inimical to President Tyler. Through the bank vetoes, now 
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universally applauded, but then bitterly denounced, Presi- 
dent Tyler stood without a distinctive party in or out of Con- 
gress. He seems, nevertheless, to have determined, with Rp- 
man will and Roman courage, to meet all the requirements 
of his official position, in view of the immense interests in- 
volved, and to leave the rest to history and toGod. He called 
together his Cabinet ; made known to them his resolution to 
bring forward the measures ; desired from each one a candid and 
decided expression of sentiment on the point, and as to 
whether he would unswervingly advocate the policy; and 
those of them who either objected to the measure, or seemed 
disposed to halt at its advocacy, were invited to resign. 
The Cabinet was reconstructed asa unrr. Abel P. Upshur, 
that man of spotless virtue, profound learning, high courage, 
and pure principle—tov soon lost to his country—was trans- 
ferred from the Navy to the State Department, and negotia- 
tions with Texas, through her minister, the accomplished Van 
Zandt, were immediately opened at Washington. 

The news of the movement took wing, and the politicians 
were thrown into confusion. Mr. Clay, having retired from 
the Senate, was quietly awaiting at Ashland, in dignified 
retirement, the forthcoming nomination of the ‘“* Whig party,” 
asa prelude to victory over Mr. Van Buren, and of his in- 
duction into the chief-magistracy on the 4th of March, 1846. 
Mr. Van Buren, with his aceustomed smile on his lips, happily 
anticipating his restoration to popular favor through the de- 
feat of Mr. Clay, equally confident of the nomination of the 
Democratic party, calmly reposed at Kinderhook. For three 
years past they had held the leaders of their respective organ- 
izations tightly braced in the traces, and had muzzled the 
press save for their own purposes. The administration, during 
all this time, had been attended with wanton misrepresenta- 
tion, and if there be excepted a few gallant and conscientious 
spirits who stood by it in the House of Representatives, 
styled derisively the “ corporal’s guard,” and a single news- 
paper of limited circulation, called the ‘‘ Madisonian,” from 
which all patronage had been carefully removed under parti- 
san acts of Congress, it had been left for vindication to Time 
the Retributor! the Rectifier! the Healer! But now the 
press had broke loose from its fetters in various directions, 
the suppressed sentiment of the people was heard giving 
voice, and dismay and terror seized the hearts at Kinderhook 
and Ashland. It soon became evident to Mr, Clay, as well as 
to Mr. Van Buren, that for the one to sustain the measure 
and the other to oppose it, would be simply to insure defeat 
to the latter. That either both must sustain it, or both must 
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oppose it. That if both sustained it, all the advantages aris- 
ing from its suecess would accrue to Mr. Tyler as its origina- 
tor and mover ; and he, in all probability, would thereby be 
constituted a dangerous competitor, first, in the selection of 
delegates to the approaching nominating convention of the 
Democracy at Baltimore, and second, without that, as an inde- 
pendent candidate before the people direct. They also saw 
that to oppose it would be hazardous, unless done concur- 
rently, and with unanimity among their followers. But to 
oppose it was deemed best; and how to engender unanimity 
was the solitary point to be considered, if the field was to be 
occupied by themselves alone? Under these circumstances 
it became convenient for Mr. Van Buren to pay a visit of 
courtesy to his distinguished rival at Ashland, and that civ- 
ility of course had to be returned by Mr. Clay to Kinderhook. 
It moreover became convenient for them, shortly afterward, 
to prepare and publish, each on the same day, the one in the 
Globe journal, and the other in the National Intelligencer, 
letters antagonistic to annexation. 

In the meanwhile the negotiations between Mr. Upshur and 
Mr. Van Zandt went on. By the 28th day of February, 1844, 
the issues raised were all adjusted, the conditions to be observed 
were all settled, and the treaty itself, in the handwriting of 
Mr. Upshur, stood ready for the copyist, only awaiting his la- 
bor, and the signatures of the high contracting parties, to be 
forwarded to the Senate. But that fatal day broaght with it 
a respite. The wonderful powers of the Princeton steamship 
claimed the attention of the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
chivalric Stockton, her builder and commander, had engaged 
the members of government and other distinguished function- 
aries, together with many “ fair women and brave men,” to 
honor the occasion of the display. The sky was serene, the 
air was calm, and “ all went merry as a marriage bell,” when, 
with the closing scene and the setting sun, a terrible ‘ecoidelat 
spread disaster around; stilled the great hearts and minds of Up- 
shur and Gilmer in death ; lost to President Tyler at one and the 
same time his most precious friends and his most cherished offi- 
cers,and plunged the nation in tears and mourning for two of their 
most valuable and distinguished citizens. But again the Cab- 
inet was organized ; John C. Calhoun became the successor of 
Abel P. Upshur, and the work went on. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Calhoun a few new ideas were advanced and arranged; a 
few alterations and additions were made ; the forms were all 
completed, and on April 22, 1844, Mr. Tyler having fully per- 
formed his duty in the premises, called upon the Senate to do 
theirs, by confirming the treaty. The senators, for the most 
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part reereant to the trust of patriotism, but true as partisans 
to the fortunes of Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren, considered, 
only to reject it. 

The action of the Senate on the treaty with Texas, was in 
curious contrast with that previously pursued in reference to 
the treaty in promotion of our agriculturai interests, formed 
by the President with the States of the Zollverein. In both 
cases, it is only too true, they acted rather as political partisans 
than as grave and conscientious patriots; and in both cases 
they dared not risk the popular effect of a confirmation upon 
the fortunes of Mr. Tyler. But in respect to the Zollverein 
treaty, they apprehended as much danger from the people 
through its rejection, as through its confirmation. The very 
fact of its rejection would have brought home to the planters 
its importance to their interests, and would have invoked their 
wrath and denunciation against the Senate. It had been 
formed in secret, as itcould only have been formed, looking to 
the antagonistic influences in Europe, and, as yet, the planters 
knew nothing of its provisions. ‘To suspend action upon it, 
therefore, until the time specified for the exchange of ratifi- 
cations expired, would be to maintain the veil of secrecy over 
it, and to bury it alive. They did so bury it, and to this 
day the planters continue in blind ignorance of the most conse- 
quential treaty to them ever made by the Government, with an 
eye specially directed to their welfare. ‘The negotiations with 
Texas, on the contrary, were known to be in progress; the 
object in view of those negotiations was known; the people 
were looking on the whole proceeding with the deepest ccn- 
cern, and any covert attempt at its suppression would have 
roused indignation throughout the land. As partisans, under 
letters of instruction from their chieftains, daring not to con- 
firm it, they determined to unite their forces and boldly crush 
it out before the country. It is useless here to say that their 
efforts signally failed, and only covered its perpetrators with 
defeat and shame. 

The manner in which the Fates finally wrought through the 
Texas policy, the fall of Mr. Clay and of Mr. Van Buren, and 
the triumph of Mr. Tyler, presents one of the most remarkable 
pictures in history. ‘The one, in self-forgetfulness and through 
selfish disappointment, had denounced Mr. Tyler as “ a weak, 
vacillating, and impotent chief-magistrate ;” and the other 
had smilingly welcomed that denunciation, and shaken hands 
with the passionate traducerat Ashland. While the two were 
arranging for ambitious purposes among their followers in pos- 
session of Congress, a combined opposition against the admin- 
istyation and the cause of the country, and with that wicked 
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intent were simulianvously preparing and publishing their 
letters of onslaught in the Globe and National Intelligencer, 
as the leading organs of their partisans, Heaven was raising 
up to the cause of the country and to the side of President 
Tyler, two men no less extraordinary and popular in their re- 
spective spheres, and upon whom ambition no longer operated, 
the one without the knowledge of the other, but each equally 
earnest and emphatic, and prompted equally by the loftiest 
considerations of national safety and prosperity. These two 
men were Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle. ‘The voice 
of the latter, it is true, was drowned in the clamor of section- 
alism raised by his old adherents in behalf of Mr. Clay, upon 
his ‘Texas manifesto of the twenty-seventh of April, and who 
received the nomination of the National Republicans among 
them on the second of May following. But the voice of 
Andrew Jackson, as that of a tried leader, whether as warrior 
or whether as civilian, who always knew where danger threat- 
ened and the path to victory, never passed unheeded by the 
Democracy. ‘Through it, at this juncture, many were brought 
to reflection, and to perceive that Mr. Van Buren occupied a 
position in the rear of Mr. Clay at the North, and one, at the 
same time, absolutely fatal to hope at the South. About this 
period it was also seen that the friends of Mr. Tyler, although 
not numerous, yet held, in all probability, the balance of 
power in several States; and that in a single-handed contest 
between Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren, through their affilia- 
tions and antipathies of 1840, they would prefer the former to 
the latter. Under these circumstances, thoughtful men, to se- 
cure the defeat of Mr. Van Buren’s nomination, and the support 
of the friends of Mr. Tyler, in behalf of a different candidate, 
resolved upon the (wo thirds rule, and made known the fact to 
Mr. Tyler. He determined to assure himselfof these results, and 
discovering that his old “ State-Rights Republican Guard” 
were disposed to waver through the idea of Mr. Van Buren’s 
nomination, called them together in separate convention, upon 
his own name, and in that manner held them in readiness for 
a decisive charge after the action of the Democratic Conven- 
tion. On the 13th day of May the Democratic Convention 
assembled; the /wo thirds rule was applied; Mr. Van Buren 
was discarded ; James K. Polk was nominated ; and Mr. Tyler, 
withdrawing his name from before the people, hurled his 
“ Guard,” in conjunction with the forces of Mr. Polk, upon 
the columns of Mr. Clay, and thus, while prostrating Mr. Van 
Buren, struck down Mr. Clay, retributively for the Missouri 
Restriction, for the rejection of Texas, for the suppression of 
the Zollverein treaty, and for the bank, tariff and internal 
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improvement iniquilies against the South, the Constitution, 
and the country—No MORE TO RISE, NEITHER OF THEM, FOREVER. 

Nor was the movement for Texas lost. Sixteen Senators, 
among whom James Buchanan was promiuent, stood firm by 
the treaty ; and when Congress adjourned, after its rejection by 
the Clayites and Van-Burenites, the members returned to their 
constituencies, to find the Democratic masses up in arms in 
favor of immediate annexation. With them the question soon 
became the most prominent in the presidential campaign. 
Discovering this, President Tyler and Mr. Calhoun lost no time 
in assuaging the mortified pride of Texas, consequent on the 
rejection of the treaty, and in preparing the way fur re-open- 
ing the subject. These preliminary steps being taken, on the 
reassembling of Congress the President urged upon their wis- 
dom instantaneous action. It was equally plain that, under 
the renewed energies and artifices of British diplomacy, Texas 
would be lost to the Union with further delay, and that the 
next movement in the direction of annexation, to be success- 
ful, must originate with that branch of the governinent where- 
in objection had resided. These suggestions of the President, 
now that mere political issues had ceased to operate, were fa- 
vorably received by Congress. The measure came up in va- 
rious shapes, but finally assumed the form of Joint Resolu- 
tions, to be approved by the President and by Texas. These 
Resolutions passed through both Houses on the first day of 
March, 1845, were on that day approved by President Tyler, 
were by him despatched by special hand to Texas, and as far 
as all action on the part of the Government of the United 
States was concerned, the LONE STAR blended her rays with 
those in the lustrous galaxy of the UNION. 

By the resolutions of annexation it was provided, among 
other things, to satisfy the North, that the Missouri line as a 
recognized compact on the subject of slavery, acted upon and 
acquiesced in for twenty-five years, and as received and es- 
tablished by law, unreversed by the Supreme Court, should be 
accepted and applied ; and second, to satisfy the South, that five 
States might be formed within the territorial limits of the Re- 
public of Texas. 

Thus the present and prospective territorial equilibrium of the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding sections, so long fluctuating, 
to the imminent peril of the’country, was secured ; thus the per- 
manent peace, prosperity and advancement of the Confederacy 
were assured, and thus the Constitution and the Union were 
established on a firm, just, and lasting foundation. It will be, 
however, our sad and painful task hereafter, to trace the man- 
ner in which this noble, well-considered, and far-reaching 
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statesmanship of President Tyler became subverted by and 
through the vain, thoughtless, and short-sighted policy that 
followed after. ** Pyrnon.” 





ART, I1,—SAMUEL NOTT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ON “ EUROPEAN EX- 
PERIMENTS WITH SERFDOM.” 

Jusr ten years since, we wrote a pamphlet, in which we 
took the ground, that ‘the liberation of the white slaves of 
Europe was an experiment that had failed, by remitting the 
emancipated slaves to the evils of free competition and the 
dominion of skill and capital, which was a more cruel form of 
servitude than domestic slavery.” The article, “ Slavery 
Justified,” to he found in the appendix to “ Sociology for the 
South,” is the pamphlet to which we allude. Our theory has 
become the doctrine of all Southern pro-slavery men ; has met 
with some approval at the North, and with no attempt at 
refutation in either Europe or the North. Two English trav- 
ellers, and two leading English reviewers, have noticed, not 
unfavorably, our work. But they have said little about it, and 
have dismissed it with as muchexpedition as if they were 
handling a hot potato, hoping, no doubt, that since the South 
had hitherto borrowed all its thought from free society, it 
" would never dare to break from its bondage, and think for 
itself. 

The silent contempt affected by the press and the rostrum 
would have stifled our doctrine in the bud, had not the seed 
sown by us sprung up and borne fruit in their midst. Part 
of that seed, planted on the thorny soil of Massachusetts, has 
borne the splendid fruit which forms the subject of our 
essay. We welcome Mr. Nott as our disciple. As a writer, 
he is suggestive, bold, original, and candid. He will not, it 
is true, “call a spade a spade,” not from fear, but because it 
is the fashion in Boston to employ language to conceal one’s 
thoughts. ‘This is an admirable fashion for those who have 
no thoughts to conceal, and who thereby succeed in palming 
off eccentricity or affectation for genius and originality. Mr. 
Everett is an exception to the mystical school. He has been 
stuffing himself with books from infancy, and has not had a 
spare moment to digest and assimilate what he has swallowed. 
He is an ornament to his country, for he is her best scholar. 
Nay, more, he is her best orator, and fully comes up to De- 
mosthenes’ definition, that in oratory, ‘‘manner is every- 
thing.”” As a writer, Mr. Everett belongs to the Euphonius 
school, of which N. P. Willis is the illustrious head. 

Now, Mr. Nott is really a strong man, and need not affect 
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the mysticism of Emerson, nor the mellifluous verbiage of 
Willis, to enlist interest and command attention. 

He is the advocate of universal slavery, and thinly veils his 
true meaning under the phrases “ too free a freedom,” ‘‘ bonds 
make free,” ‘‘an ameliorated slavery,” ‘ mutual bonds,” &c. 

He proves at length, and conclusively, that the experiment 
of free society has proved a failure in Europe, and that the 
‘‘ miserable masses” are ‘put to labor” of a more intolerable 
character than that endured by their servile ancestry. 

He very traly maintains, that the social reformers of 
America and Europe (there are none in the South) are trying 
to reinstate slavery, disguised only under new-fangled names, 
and says, with regard to these reformers (whose name is 
legion), ‘“‘names do not alter things.” ‘ Fraternity,” 
“ equality,” ‘ socialism,” he now holds, as we have long held, 
are but new names for their proposed schemes of servitude. 

He concludes the chapter we shall cite, by holding out the 
expectation, that if we of the South will modify and ametio- 
rate negro-slavery, mankind at large will follow our example, 
and enslave the ‘* miserable masses” of the whites. 

Mr. Nott writes the true, and only true, defence of slavery. 
It is an essential element of all old societies, or it is a noxious 
institution, which should be banished from all societies. Free 
society and slave society, so opposite in their characters, can- 
not both be natural and rightful. ‘To defend slavery, we must 
assail and convict universal liberty ; any other mode of de- 
fence is absurd, and tacitly admits slavery to be wrong, by 
admitting that free society is right. 

The Souta is under great obligations to Mr. Nott, and we 
hope his work will be universally read and studied. 

There are some righteous, even in the Bay State. Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams’ ‘‘ South-Side View of Slavery,” is an excel- 
lent work, and a Mr. Lovejoy, of Boston, has recently pub- 
lished a letter approving of the renewal of the slave trade. 
If they will introduce African slavery at the North (which 
they will do certainly in less than twenty years), may we not 
continue the Union a while longer? Or, has the extravagance 
of the Federal Government already become intolerable? If 
Cougress were to increase all salaries in proportion as they 
have increased their own, immediate dissolution of the Fed- 
eral Government would, and should, ensue. 

Mr. Nott’s work is entitled ‘‘ Slavery and the Remedy,” and 
may be had from D. Appleton & Company, New-York. 

We annex the whole of the sixth chapter, not merely as an 
act of justice to the author, but because of its truthfulness and 
ability : 
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EUROPEAN EXPERIMENTS WITH SERFDOM. 


I no not forget the rebuke to which I expose myself ; the popular ban of the Nine- 
teenth century upon the claim of bonds to make free—of an ameliorated slavery 
instead of unconditional abolition ; as if there were some magic in the number 
of the age. The Nineteenth century indeed! And what is there in that charmed 
number which can deliver it from the lessons of all preceding centuries—from 
learning its wisdom from all time? which forbids it to read the ripened history 
of ages, and to find therein the lessons of present wisdom : made plain as proy- 
erbs to the intuition of the age, though it were in such words as pain Honds 
make free: Be not too free. The Nimeteenth century is not to be controlled 
in the testimony it bears, in the direction it gives. Instead of foaviring uncon- 
ditional yen ens it may be found, when its voice is fully and rightly 
heard, to require bonds retained as well as loosed. The Christian philanthro- 
yist must trace modern evils to their sources; must receive modern wisdom in 
its fullness, from the contributions of all times. When the river has refused and 
cast off the streams from every spring-head "og lake, it is but a cupfull or a 
drop. Whatever heedless philanthropy there be, boasting i itself of new wisdom, 
is itself “ behind the times.” They only who welcome the lessons of experience 
have the true wisdom of the age. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. The abolition of serfdom, 
brought about by the influence of Christianity, wanted, nevertheless, important 
elements of Christian wisdom. “The misery of the masses,” and the coneur- 

rent misery of property and capital ; nay, the very chaos of society ; the mu- 
tual suffering of all classes, and the dread of coming evils, making men's minds 
to fail for fear, do but confirm the assertion: Bonds make free. ‘loo free a free- 
dom was bestowed upon lords and serfs together ; too many bonds were loosed 
for the well-being of either, for the well-being of the w hole. Serfs and lords 
would have been mutually more free'if they had been mutually more bound. Let not 
the paradox be hastily discarded. 

Before loosing all bonds, whether of master < slave, the Nineteenth century 
should ask of the centuries which have gone before, whether, in solving its 
great problem, the preventive ounce may not prevail against the pound which 
modern Europe shows hindering or baffling cure. There can be no question 
that the serfdom of the middle ages did, in degree, provide food, and raiment, 
and shelter, and safety, to the mass, in exchange for labor, the degree varying 
according to the interests and character of the lord ; that serfdom gave some 
blessings which mere freedom would take away ; that it required and even se- 
eured some duties from the lords, which an inconsiderate release might leave in 
neglect. If those mutual obligations which bind together the high and the low, 
be disre ‘garded, the presumptuous franchise will destroy itself. The iniquity 
and the folly will be visited on successive generations. There will be “ misera- 
ble masses,” baffling relief, because too little “held to labor,” and too little sus- 
tained by the laborer’s hire ; and miserable property, also, a miserable heredi- 
tary or mone syed aristocracy, because propé Ps and rank did not cherish labor, 
did not benefit and comfort the laborer. ” a word, soe iety will be less free for 
the want of mutual bonds. An ounce of prevention is w orth a pound of cure. 
In giving freedom to the slave, be sure that you do not enslave him to the 
“misery of the maSses” of the Nineteenth ce ntury—to want and wo. In giv- 
ing freedom to the master, be sure that you do not enslave him to possessions 
which curse the possessor. Be sure, in your zeal, that you do not take away 
from the slave the points of well-being which his very slavery secures; nor 
from the master the salutary obligations of. his lot. Do not release the slave 
without providing for his future support by his labor; nor the master, without 
requiring him to yield that support for labor. 

The great social law of mutual interdependence cannot change—cannot be 
broken with impunity by the master more than by the slave ; by property and 
capital more than by labor. The law and the penalty are divinely declared in 
the imprecation of the Prince of Uz :* “ If my land ery against me, or the fur- 
rows thereof complain ; if 1 have eaten the fruit thereof withuut money, or have 


* Job xxxi. 38. 
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caused the owners thereof to lose their life ; let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
and cockle instead of barley ;”—in the prophet’s warning:* “ Hear ye this, ye 
which oppress the poor, which crush the needy ; the Lord God hath sworn S 
His holiness that, lo! the days shall come upon you, that He will take you 
away with hooks, and your posterity with fish-hooks ;’—in the apostle’s denun- 
ciation :¢ “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl, for your miseries that shall 
eome upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth- 
eaten. Your gold and your silver is eankered, and the rust of them shall bea 
witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Behold the hire of 
the laborers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the ear 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth.” The presumptuous franchise destroys self. 
Surely the abolition of serfdom wanted some elements of Uhristian wisdom when 
it made property too free of obligation to maintain labor, and labor too free on 
obligation to sustain property ; and “ miserable masses,” and property encum- 
bered with woes and fens. have been the consequence. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in the illustrations required, there are some 
obvious points in the conditio: of Europe as connected with the abolition of 
serfdom, to which we shal! do well if we take heed in attempting a remedy for 
American slavery. In avoiding the points in which Christian Europe has failed, 
we may find the true amelioration, the rightly- regulated freedom, the very 
method of well-being, the preventive ounce, against miseries which cannot be 
weighed.t 

Looking, then, to the European experiment, what learn we for our guid- 
ance ? 

And first, from France? from her condition before the revolution of 1780, pro- 
ducing that revolution, with its horror and dismay ? the miseries oi the Sw, 
and the still greater miseries of men of high estate ? from the imperfect remedy 
under the consulate and empire? under the restored dynasty of 1815 ? under 
the revolution of 1830? under the voleano and burning lava of 1848, with al! its 
issues and uncertainties ? Whatever may be due to other causes, who can fail 
to trace the wants and woes of the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
lord and the serf, as they were sixty years ago, and in all their varied forms, up 
to the present hour, to that too free a freedom which for some centuries took 
place of the ancient serfdom, of the mutual bonds, which, with many evils, had 
secured some blessings unto all? - 

Whatever difficulties may belong to a subject so variously related, we may 
confidently refer the destitution and misery of the lower orders in France, before 
the revolution, and of course the subsequent miseries of the higher, in part, ¢o 
the too great freedom of the lords to live where they pleased, and how they pleased, 
without regarding in their place and expenditure the advantage of the laborers 





* Rmos iv. 2. + James vy. 1. 

t The refusal to entertain the question of weil-being, and the insisting on the absolute 
and immediate abolition of slavery, is the more remarkable in view of the strange projects 
for relief which the disastrous issue of the European experiment has called forth; in view 
of the new slavery proposed in remedy of the “ misery of the masses.” Strange/to see! At 
the very moment When we are so urgent for unconditional emancipation in America, the 
miseries of the free in Europe are lovking for relief to new forms of servitude. The great 
problem of European revolutionists is, How to provide for unenslaved masses by enslav- 
ing them again ‘—what new chains to impose in order to secure the well-being of the peo- 
ple! * * * Strange to see! Im countries more favorably situated for emancipation than 
our own; where there was neither incongeniality of race, nor floods of immigrating labor ; 
neither the difficulty found by the negro in connection with the Saxon from the first, nor 
the new flood of Saxon and Ceit upon the fields of toil, personal freedom has ended in such 
“misery of the masses,’ in such horrible and general destitution, as makes men ask for 
bonds in order to an available freedom; and in such misery of an hereditary and moneyed 
aristocracy also; in such difficulties, and overthrows, and anxieties, and dismay, as have 
made the whole world stand aghast. How significant the sanction to the demand '!—Be not 
too free; Bonds make free,—found in the new and mistaken slavery, in place of the too free 
personal freedom which preceded. Names do not alter things. Words of freedom cannot 
make the modern devices other than a new slavery in remedy of the ills brought in by free- 
dom too absolutely abolished—of the evils of too free a freedom. Under the plausible names 
of fraternity, equality, socialism, what is called for but regulation, restriction, direction, 
bonds, in regard to labor, time, place, capital, property, hitherto too free ? 
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on the soil; expending in the luxury and dissipation of the capital the fruits of 
labor, instead of with the laborer, in just payment, and generous oversight and 
care ; and to the uncertain and oppressive taxation, and restrained and discour- 
aged industry of this neglected peasantry. No wonder that misery ripened upon 
the poor and the rich together, when the sweat of the brow could no longer earn 
bread, and the cries of “ hire kept back by fraud” had “entered into the ears 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth.” In 1789, the rural laborer of France was de- 
clared by Arthur Young to be seventy-six per cent. poorer than that of England ; 
the French peasant not one fourth as well provided as the English peasant ; 
“less at his ease, worse fed, worse lodged, worse clothed—reminding one of 
the miseries of Ireland.”* How soon followed the reverses due to neglectful 
and unjust property and capital, until they were “fished with hooks,” and pos- 
terity, and again posterity, “ with fish-hooks,” for the violation of the great so- 
cial law of mutual interdependence among men! 

The like connection is to be traced in the miseries of Ireland, comparable in 
1789 with the miseries of Franee, and seventy-six per cent. below the miseries 
of England; for why, then, for why continuing and growing until now? For 
why ? if not because property and capital have not performed their functions 
for labor, and beeause labor has not performed its duty to property and capital ? 
or, fixing upon two obvious points; in part, because Ireland was not blessed 
with either advantage of the “poor laws” of Elizabeth, viz.: provision 
for the absolutely needy and incapable, and the demand of labor from those 
able to work ; and in ‘part because non-residence has defrauded labor of both 
wages and care. Thus those whom property and capital have forsaken, and 
who have also been idle and negligent themselves, have perished by thousands 
almost without hope of relief, and the abused property and capital are cankered 
in the hands of their possessors; and “ eat their flesh as it were fire.’’ An im- 
poverished tenantry must make an impoverished aristocracy. The “ evictions” 
of miserable thousands, and the horrors of enraged hunger; vaiueless estates, 
or estates to which assassination and murder are entailed, may be referred, in 
part, to too many bonds loosed—too few bonds retained. 

That the principles of Irish misery may be the more manifest, it stands in 
striking contrast wih Irish well-being, where for many generations property and 
capital have been faithful to theirfunctions; where pay has provided and re- 
warded labor, and where labor also has been rendered for pay. Happily the 
experiment of James I. has been called up to give wisdom to the nineteenth cen- 
tury for the recovery of an afflicted and desolate peuple, on the better princi- 
ple of keeping on the soil, and restoring thereon a ruined peasantry, instead 
of substituting another people in their place. 

“It is now nearly two hundred and forty years,” says Sir Robert Peel, 
“since a sovereign of this country, desirous of making a settlement in Ireland, 
sought the assistance of the city of London. He invited their co-operation in 
restoring what were then called the ruinated cities of Londonderry and Coleraine. 
If there be any party in this country which has reason to look back with pride 
on Ireland, and its connection with Ireland, it is the city of London. It is the 
city of London which has done more than parliament or proprietors to pro- 
mote the interests of that country; which has forgotten the consideration of 
temporary gain, which has foregone present interest, which has sought a com- 
pensation for these sacrifices, by promoting the permanent welfare of the dis - 
trict with which it was conneeted. I hope after the lapse of two hundred and 
forty years that the city of London may be enabled again to promote the wel- 
fare of that country. It will act now upon other views, more liberal, more 
comprehensive than before. It will not seek, as it heretofore did, to expel the 
natives from the soil. It will seek to elevate their character, to encourage their 
industry, to find for them permanent employment, to instil the principles of 
order, of respect for the laws, of submission to authority” “ But for Ulster,” 
says the London Times, commenting on Sir Robert Peel, “ but for Ulster, we 
should searcely have hope. The estates of the city of London are an oasis in 
that social od Gantt physical waste. The cost of the plantation probably did 
not exceed the contributions of London alone, to one year’s expense of the 
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Revolutionary war. But the work still endures, flourishes and expands. * * 
It bids fair to last out the world, so that to the end of time a cultivated country 
and a prosperous people will be a living record of the plantation of Ulster un- 
der James I.” 

If the peasantry of England might be deservedly ranked far above that of 
France in 1789, or of Ireland at this moment, there, also, without question, 
those mutual bonds needful to make freedom avail to the personal and social 
well-being of all classes, fail in degree, while, nevertheless, the better condition 
of the lower orders in England, and of England on the whole, is due in part to 
mutual bonds retained. ‘There may be a question, indeed, connected with the 
“ poor laws” of Elizabeth, whether a too certain and ecsy claim upon the prop- 
erty and capital of the country may not in some degree have promoted t 
pauperism for which they intended only te provide ; but there can be no ques- 
tion that those laws, along with a better encouraged industry,* were bonds on 
property and capital—on the aristocracy, on the masters in favor of the re- 
eased serfs of earlier times ; such as have made the peasantry of England for cen- 
turies, in better condition than that of either France or Ireland. This-advantage 
is due partly to direct relief, partly to an indirect influence stimulating the 
people to provide for themselves, and partly, perhaps, to the tendency of this 
tax upon property to prevent non-residence, to promote residence, and thus to 
add sympathy, and counsel, and care, and voluntary aid, and an advantageous 
expenditure to the provision furnished direetly by the laws. 

If this assertion be just, how much more would its justice appear, if, with 
the bonds on property and rank, there had been enforced the bonds on labor 
also, for which those same “laws of Elizabeth” provided. In the words of 
Blackstone, their object was, not only, “ First, to raise competent sums for the 
necessary relief of the poor, impotent, old and blind, and such other, being 
poor and not able to work,” but, also “‘ Secondly, to provide work for such as are 
able and cannot get employment;” or, in other words, “ to relieve the impotent 
poor, and them only, and to find employment for such as are able to work.” 
“ But this latter part of the duty,” adds Blackstone, “ which according to the 
wise regulations of this salutary statute, should go hand in hand with the 
other, is now most shamefully neglected.”+ If both parts had been duly ob- 
served, how truly would there have been mutual bonds on property and labor, 
that both might have been thereby more free ; a substitute for the advantages 
of serfdom, and the care of the monasteries, by which all the members of so- 
ciety would have benefitted, worthy the commendation of the great commen- 
tator on the English law. “A plan was formed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, more humane and beneficial than even the feeding and clothing of mil- 
lions, by affording them the means, with proper industry, of feeding and cloth- 
ing themselves ;"t the whole on the great principle of ‘these papers, of mutual 
bonds in order to mutual freedom, thus stated by Blackstone in connection 
with these laws of Eiizabeth : “ There is not a more necessary, or more certain 
maxim in the frame and constitution of society, than that every individual 
must contribute his share, in order to the well-being of the community ; and 

surely they must be very deficient in sound policy who suffer one half of a 
parish to continue idle, dissolute and unemployed, and at length are amazed to 
find that the industry of the other half is not able to majntain the whole.” 

The lesson is plain. What might have been done easily with the ounces, 
has become impossible since they have grown to pounds and to tons. Or, 
varying the figure, what might have been done with the sapling, is impossible 
with the full-grown and gigantic trunk. What Europe could have prevented 
by due bonds on property and labor, when both were in the manageable state 
of the middle ages—what she might have done by an ameliorated serfdom— 
must be utterly beyond her power when all the facilities of the aneient system 
have passed away, and the work to be done has increased a thousand fold. The 
full-grown miseries of centuries will not be removed by forces which might 
have availed in their infancy. The ancient oak will not be handled as if it were 
a sapling. 


* Allison’s Europe, Chap. II. + Commentaries, B. IV. Chap. VI. 
+ Commentaries, B. IV. Chap. XX XIII. 
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And now, summing up th. examples referred to in this chapter and the last, 
the improvement of the Afriean race, under certain advantages, amidst the 
disadvantages of slavery ; the deterioration and wasting away of the American 
aborigines, under certain disadvantages, amidst the advantages of freedum ; 
and the “ misery of the masses,” with the coneurrent misery of property and 
capitai in Europe, for the lack of mutual bonds, illustrate the assertion. 
Bonds make free, and justify the all-important. claim, that well-being shall be 
the question witn regard to the slaves and masters of the South, whether by 
bonds loosed or bonds retained. The proprietor, the capitalist, the lord, the 
master, may “do what he will with his own:” may live where he will, and 
how he will, only with due regard to the laborers who depend upon him; or 
his freed wealth shall be worse to him than wholesome poverty itself. The 
ancient serf or the modern slave may be made free of whatever bonds, and yet 
only in due regard to prop rty and capital to proprietor and capitalist, the 
natural helpers of labor, or his freedom will be less desirable than an amelio- 
rated slavery. The presumptuous franchise of labor without pay, or pay with- 
out labor, will destroy itself. 

If this view be just—if bonds were needful to be retained, hundreds of years 
ago, when the liberty given was that of Europe, how much more now, when 
the emancipation proposed is into personal and political liberty, as it exists, 
full-grown on American soil. 

Granted that the freedom of the North, personal and political, inherited from 
our English ancestors two hundred years ago, and full grown since on the soil 
of the New World, is fitted to its place and people, and that it can even assimi- 
late a multitudinous Evropean emigration, so perfectly, that from age to age 
we shall be a homogeneous repubhe, with no portion of the assimilated mass 
ineapable of co.acting with the whole, 

Does it follow thence that even the nations of Europe in their place, and with 
their people—above all, does it follow that a race so Jitferent as the negro, can 
be thus made free ?—that such a freedom could be established and maintained ? 
—that such a freedom would not become their worst bondage? Does it follow 
that we can deeree our freedom to them, as they have been, and are? that we 
can emancipate them into what we enjoy? that we can make for them in a day 
what God has made for us in centuries? that it ean be theirs, until, as 
with us, it unfold itself as the slow growth of ages? that with us they 
can retain it, or if we were to vanish from the soil, could hold it for 
themselves? Miserable deiusion! to think that you can call forth the full- 
grown and solid oak, except by the process by which the acorn unfolds and 
strengthens itself year after year, and age after age ; to take the last result of cen- 
turies of discipline, and expect to build it up in Europe by a three days’ 
emeute, or among three millions of Africo-Americans, by some decree of en- 
franchisement, some day of universal emancipation. Better far, if that boon 
can be found, an ameliorated slavery, which shall prove itself a well-regulated 
freedom ; better, far, to deal with the ounces, than to hazard the pounds and 
the tons, whieh no strength can lift; to handle the sapling, than to wait for the 
full-grown and enormous trunk of the twenty-second century. 

The writer does not presume that he has accomplished the grand desideratum. 
His utmost hope is, that he has made an imperfect attempt in the right line, 
and may render some small aid in reealling his misguided countrymen from the | 
wrong lines designated by the terms “ pro-siavery” and ~ anti-slavery ; from 
mutual repreaches about opposite impracticables, to union in seeking a prac- 
tical good. He invekes the wisdom of the eountry, philanthropic, patriarchal, 
to the utmost point, to perfect a method of well-being for the slaves, in and with 
the well-being of the European race—a method of well-being for our whole 
country, suffering and blessed together, in the suffering and blessing of each 
several member of the united body. 

With this hope, how might the philanthropist and patriarch weep in bitter 
repentance over the long refused opportunity, the long delayed wisdom! What 
if this had been the attempt of the last twenty years, not to abolish slavery ; 
not to set the slave free of his master, or the master of his slave, but whether 
by binding or loosing, to promote the well-being of both and of the whole, the 
nineteenth century drawing this wisdom from all previous time. What if the 
Christian phitanthropists of the North, and the Christian patriarchs of the 
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South had united in this good attempt, instead of clamor and anti-clamor, and 
jar, and discord, making sweet harmony through all the land. How then may we 
suppose the evils of slavery already removed, and the blessings with slavery 
retained ; freedom established which is freedom indeed, suited to the actual 
condition of both races, of which we have said bonds make free ; the thing 
without the name, against and above all counter-names ; liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, in all the real good which those abused words can suggest; without 
the anarchy, and overthrow, and bloodshed, and anxieties, and dreads, in the 
train of a false and flattering philanthropy ; a pattern to the European world, 
in recovering from the niiseries of too free a freedom, and giving to the nine- 
teenth century a glory which should not pass away. 

If we find a method for the well-being of slaves and slaveholders, it may 
suggest a method for the well-being of “ miserable masses,” so true to the law 
of mutual] interdependence, so true to the unalterable relations of property 
and labor. as shall repair the damage of too free a freedom, and bless all or- 
ders of society together. “ Bonds that make free” may come to be encouraged 


by American example. 


ART, I1L—SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 


Ir seems to be the opinion of many writers, that the high 
prices of negroes and lands in the Southern States, indicate 
an approaching derangement in monetary affairs. May not 
the increased value of negroes and lands be properly attributed 
to the immense amount of gold that has been brought annually 
into circulation since its discovery in California and Australia ? 
Will you be kind enough to inform your readers of the increased 
amount annually brought into circulation, previously, to sup- 
port the commerce of the United States and Great Britain ? 

Compare the amounts, and if the amount of gold which is, 
and can be, brought into circulation annually, attach to all 
kinds of property relative value, even at existing prices, lands 
and slaves do not command their full value; and if nothing 
shall vecur to mar the course of existing events, in less than 
three years such property will command much higher prices. 

While peace shall exist among the nations of the earth, and 
between the non-slaveholding States and the Southern States, 
all kinds of property will continue to increase in value ; and 
there are but few causes subject to human control, which can 
prevent it. 

First. A large deficiency in the amount of gold discovered 
and brought annually into circulation. 

Second. A reduction by governments of the standard value 
of gold. 

Third. A high protective tariff. The distinguished states- 
man, Henry Ciay, is reported to have said, that a high protect- 
ive tariff was, the only means by which to abolish Slavery 
peaceably, in the United States. Because, a high protective 
tariff would so reduce the value of the products of slave labor 
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as to make slaves not only valueless, but burdensome and ex- 
pensive to their owners. 

Fourth. A renewal of the African slave-trade. Many good 
men advocate the introduction of Africans in the United States 
for slaves. Some believe there are acts of Congress which 
prohibit the slave trade, and that such should be repealed. 
Some contend that the slave trade is impliedly forbid, and 
others that it is not, by an article in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I am not vain enough to express an opinion upon the legal or 
constitutional question involved. We are informed, and be- 
lieve, that it is the fixed purpose of the Abolitionists, obedient 
to the suggestions of Hon. William H. Seward, to abolish 
slavery in the States, by a system of legislation consistent in 
form with the Constitution of the United States. The Aboli- 
tionists believe, and rightfully, too, that in the course of a few 
years their numerical strength will give them a inajority in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, and enable them 
to elect a President of the United States, and thus controlling 
the Army, the Navy, and the Treasury of the United States, 
they can and will devise measures by which to abolish slavery, 
either by an amendment of the Constitution, or by an act of 
Congress regardless of the Constitution, and in despite of judi- 
cial power, but obedient to a higher power, known only to 
themselves. Nor do they rely entirely upon their own strength. 
The several States are not known by treaty alliance to foreign 
governments. They know nothing of, and care less for, State 
sovereignty and State rights. The Government and sover- 
eignty of the United States are alone known to England, 
France, and other foreign powers; and should the General 
Government pass an act abolishing slavery, the Southern 
States not submitting, would be regarded by foreign nations as 
rebels against the United States Government, holding in bond- 
age millions of people declared free by a Government having 
the power to emancipate them, and foreign aid might be suc- 
cessfully invoked to their rescue, and consistently perhaps, 
with the laws of nations. The Southern States can only pre- 
vent the calamitous results incident to the purpose of the Abo- 
litionists, by a prompt, fearless, and wise course of conduct. 
Party strifes should cease, and the people of the Southern 
States should unite in an unalterable determination, that 
slavery should not be even a debatable question in Congress. 
It is a position the Southern States should assume and main- 
tain, not only at the hazard of the Union, but to its sacrifice, 
if necessary, to their rights, their honor, and their indepen- 
dence. If by the injustice and the oppression of those opposed 
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to slavery, we shall be forced, in vindicating our rights, to dis- 
solve the Union, and form, by a Southern Confederacy, an inde- 
pendent government, before the powers of the United States 
have been clothed in the forms of authority for our destruc- 
tion, we can, and will, command the respect of foreign nations, 
whose interest will induce, if not compel them to form alli- 
ances with us, offensive and defensive ; and the non-slavehold- 
ing States who deride us for our weakness, will again, if pos- 
sible, bring us to their fraternal embraces, under a Constitu- 
tion securing our rights as slaveholders, and if unable to suc- 
ceed in a re-union, will cultivate our acquaintance as a free 
and independent people, upon whose good will they will be 
more or less dependent for much that will be necessary to their 
general welfare. 

The threatened evils to which I have briefly (and I hope modest- 
ly) alluded, form, as it appears to me, aninsurmountable objec- 
tion to the renewal of the African slave trade at this time. 
Should the introduction of Africans as slaves now be author- 
ized, the Abolitionists would avail themselves of the privilege 
for two purposes; To make money, and to destroy the South- 
ern States. Throughout the Northern and Eastern States, 
and especially in Massachusetts, they would form “ Aid and 
Emigrating Societies,” as they did for the conquest of Kansas. 
They have superior facilities for the traffic, and being well paid 
for their services by the Southern people, who would purchase 
slaves from them, they would crowd the Southern States with 
rude Africans, who, if capable of instruction, would be taught 
to render the slaves we have dissatisfied, and to aid them in a 
general insurrection and massacre. The white people would be 
butchered, as they were in St. Domingo, Such would be the 
result. But if the Abolitionists were to refrain from the 
traffic and let the Southern people engage in it exclusively, the 
introduction of rude and ignorant Africans among our slaves 
would produce dangerous discontent. The association between 
well-bred slaves and rude Africans, would be as disagreeable 
to both parties for months, if not for years, as a forced associa- 
tion would be between enlightened, enterprising gentlemen, and 
slothful, filthy vagabonds. Such an association would produce 
unmitigated wretchedness; and at all events, the Southern 
people should not desire slaves from Africa, until the Southern 
States shall assume an attitude necessary to defend our rights 
to the slaves among us. A Forma Farmer. 
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ART. 1V.—STATE CONSTITUTIONS, THETR EFFICACY. 


Can a State constitution be rightfully changed except in the 
manner prescribed by.the constitution itself? Or, in short, can a 
bare majority of a State alter, amend or abolish their constitu- 
tion at pleasure, contrary to ils own provisions? The position 
which the President has gratuitously assumed and still main- 
tains upon this questioz, makes it one of great moment. It 
seems to me, the principle urged upon the consideration of 
Congress, in his special Kansas messageof February 2d, 1858, 
and reiterated in his last annual message, is not only novel, 
but ruinous in the extreme, and is only the more so when we 
remember the circumstances under which this new dogma 
was promulgated. 

It will be remembered that Congress anticipated the admis- 
sion of Kansas, and debated its legality and propriety before 
admission was sought. The South were for, and the North 
against her admission under the Lecompton constitution. 
The former maintained that she ought to be admitted from 
precedent, upon grounds of legality and justice. The latter 
opposed it, because they said it was not the deed of the 
people, and because it fixed slavery upon the State for six 

ears. In other words, the constitution could not be amended 
till 1864. And to soothe or palliate that objection, the Presi- 
dent fully, positively and gratuitously denies the binding 
force of that restriction. He maintained that the first legis- 
lature that should meet under that constitution might take 
steps for having it amended or abolished, notwithstanding its 
own provisions to the contrary. He maintained that consti- 
tutions could be made and remade at the will and pleasure 
of majorities, and that whatever claimed to be a restriction 
upon that will was nugatory and idle. 

Admit the principle as laid down by the President, and the 
first inquiry is, was that which he transmitted to Congress 
on the 2d of February, 1858, the constitution of Kansas? Or 
did Kansas at that time have any constitution? He had not 
only admitted, but strenuously advocated the right of a bare 
majority to disregard the restrictions of the constitution, and 
proceed to amend it in any irregular mode that they might 
deem proper. The legislature of Kansas met after the 
constitution had been completed, and ‘before it had been 
submitted to Congress for admission. This legislature 
passed an act, submitting the, entire constitution directly to 
the people, and they declared it not tu be their act and deed. 
The President admitted the meeting of the legislature and the 
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acts of submission to be regular and legal. If the legisla- 
ture could take steps to abolish it after it was admitted by 
Congress, why not do it before? In either case the proceed- 
ings would be equally unknown to the constitution. 

Then where is the difference in principle? Was it because 
the vote on the 4th of January, 1858, was regular and lawful, 
as the President admitted it to be? It could have been no 
objection to that day’s proceeding, to say it was without the 
sanction of a constitutional convention. Thesubmission was 
legal and regular. There is no conceivable way by which 
the action of the people could have been endowed with higher 
authority. 

On the 4th of January, 1858, the people of Kansas either 
abolished or they did not abolish the Lecompton constitution. 
If they had abolished it, the President’s message of February 
2d, and the action of Congress thereon, was alla farce. If they 
did not abolish it, then the President’s dogma is false. If it 
was not abolished, it devolves on the President and those hold- 
ing his views, to show why it was not. They must show 
wherein the action of the people of Kansas was inconsistent 
with the President’s dogma. That they cannot do, nor can 
they say it was abolished. They may take either horn of the 
dilemma. If they say it was abolished, we ask, why did they 
urge her admission. If they say it was not, we ask them to 
show us why it was not ; we require them to test it by the 
President’s dogma. The fact is, no constitution can be right- 
fully changed or amended except in compliance with its own 
provisions. Anything else is revolution. It may be peacea- 
ble and quiet, yet it is not the less revolutionary. 

In the next place, if it is true that a bare majority of the 
people of a State can alter or amend their constitution con- 
trary to its provisions, why may not the United States Con- 
stitution be amended in the same way? If a majority of 
the people of a State cannot be bound by their agreements, 
how, or by what process can the majority of the people of 
the United States be bound? If a majority cannot be bound 
in the one case, how can they in the other? Where is the 
difference in principle? If there is any, I should thank some 
one to point it out. If this dogma is to prevail it seems to 
me that the Federal Constitution is at the mercy of the Abo- 
litionists, who now control a majority of the States. The man 
who urges it, wages war upon the institutions of the country. 
He is placing in the hands of the Abolitionists a lever with 
which they can and will eventually subvert the government. 

If this nev’ doctrine is to prevail, where is the difference 
between a constitution and ordinary legislative enactments ? 
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If it is not binding, why have it? What good does it do? 
It is nothing but a mock, acheat, a deception. I have always 
understood the design of a constitution to be, to define the 
rights of the people, and to protect the minority against the 
encroachments of the majority. It is a compact to which all 
the people of the State are parties. The time at which, and 
the mode by which it may be changed, is of the essence of 
the contract. And if it say that two thirds shall be neces- 
sary to change it, a bare majority has no more right to do it 
than has a large minority. If this is not true, as before ob- 
served, why have a constitution? what good does it do? If - 
the minority hold it up as a shield, the majority will dash it 
in pieces, and spit upon it. This dogma may be viewed in all 
its aspects and phases, and it is absolutely subversive of all 
constitutional law. It substitutes might for right, anarchy 
for law and order. 

Although this doctrine is so monstrous as to find but few 
cool advocates, yet, lest it should hereafter be drawn into a 
precedent, it behooves Southern men especially to speak out 
upon it. It has been regarded as of no practical importance, 
but it may be at no distant day. Under all the circumstan- 
ces, it cannot be too severely criticised by his own party, of 
which I am one. I was for the admission of Kansas, but this 
dogma was not necessary to that end. If she had been ad- 
mitted, it encouraged the Abolitionists to disregard the con- 
stitution to the prejudice of the South. Better far that Kan- 
sas should never be admitted, than that this doctrine should 
prevail. 
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(Concluded.) 


Rerurnine now to a little below the 32d degree of north 
latitude, and crossing over to the east side of the Mississippi 
river, we strike the lower end of the Yazoo bottom, which 
commences where the bluffs begin to recede from the river, 
just above Vicksburg, and terminates where they return to it, 
a short distance below Memphis. The only river of this bot- 
tom is the Yazoo, which, after its formation in Carroll county, 
Mississippi, by the ‘l'allahatchee and Yallabusha rivers, flows 
in a southwesterly direction into the Mississippi. Besides 
the Sun Flower, many smaller bayous flow off through the in- 
terior of the bottom, from Lakes Washington, Swan, Bolivar, 
Horseshoe and Horn. 
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This great alluvial region, extending from the mouth of 
Red river to the upper end of the St. Francis bottom, a dis- 
tance of more than four hundred miles, with its greatest 
breadth (about ninety miles) opposite the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas, and supposed to contain more than twenty thousand 
square miles, is, notwithstanding the levees constructed for its 
protection, during the March and June freshets of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, with few exceptions, annually sub- 
merged. On the subsidence of the water after one of these 
spring overflows, from the topographical peculiarities, there still 
remains a large amount to be carried off by percolation and 
evaporation. Uuder these influences, although the surface in 
many places, before the first of September, becomes dry and 
cracked, there still remains enough of water in the streams 
and innumerable lakes to give, through the process of evapo- 
ration, to the air of the surrounding country a considerable 
degree of dampness. 

As might be expected, the inhabitants of these bottoms and 
their few villages. together with the towns and cities on their 
borders, or within their influence, are subject to malarial 
fevers of every variety and grade. 


New- Orleans.—This city stands in a large bend on the east 
bank of the Mississippi river, about ninety miles in a direct 
line from its mouth, in latitude 29° 57’ north, longitude 13° 
% west. Its boundary in front extends along the river about 
five miles. In the rear, the corporation extends to Lake Pont- 
chartrain, though the habitations at present only reach in this 
direction about two miles. The southern front of the low, 
alluvial surface upon which the city stands, is considerably 
below the annual elevation of the river, with its northern por- 
tion below the occasional rising of the lake. On account of 
this geographical peculiarity the city has to be protected from 
inundation (and which, we believe, has been effectually ac- 
complished) by the erection of strong and extensive levees. 

“ The intermediate space between Lake Pontchartrain and 
the city is a cypress swamp, presenting about midway a con- 
siderable elevation, called the Metairie Ridge. This vast 
swamp has undergone a wonderful amelioration within the 
last twenty-five or thirty years ; the part within two miles of 
the city has been thoroughly drained, by which means a large 
extent of valuable land has been reclaimed, and which, in a 
few years, will be covered with buildings and gardens. The 
surface is gradually becoming more elevated ; ihe streets are 
annually extended in this direction; and thus the spot which 
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a few years ago was a pestiferous fen, will, probably, soon be- 
come the abode of a dense and active population.”* 

On account of a counter-current which exists in the Missis- 
sippi, from some point in the Third to a point in the Second 
Municipality, there is continually depositing in front of the 
city an alluvial formation which has received the name of 
Batture. On the subsidence of the river from July to Novem- 
ber, this margin, extending along the river for more than three 
miles, filled with all kinds of organic reerements, and ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, must, and does, as a matier of 
course, emit gases more or less deleterious to health. 

Besides these supposed sources of fever, we are informed by 
Dr. Fenner that there are also within the corporation a con- 
siderable number of vacant lots, the surface of many of which 
are lower than the level of the streets, and contain, during wet 
weather, stagnant water; stagnant water is also found under 
many of the houses.t 

* * * * * * 


From the foregoing medico-topographieal description, to- 
gether with its decidedly southern latitude, the inhabitants of 
this city are, as a matter of course, subject to every grade and 
variety of malarial fever; those residing adjacent to cr within 
the swamp being less liable to yellow fever, and more to inter- 
mittents and remittents, than those residing on the opposite 
or river side. 

Fort Livingston.—The island of Grand Terre, upon which 
this fort stands, lies at the junction’of Barataria Bay with the 
Gulf of Mexico, The surface of the island rises about two 
feet above the highest tides of the Gulf, and consists of a dark 
sand, covered with grass, and overshadowed with small live- 
oaks. From the middle of May to the middle of August the 
land breeze not unfrequently entirely fails: while that from 
the sea continues all night, Captain Barnard, who had been 
stationed four years on this island, informed Dr. Draket that, 
although the mean population during this period had been 
about fifty, he was unable to recollect of the occurrence 
among them of a single case of either tmtermittent or remit- 
tent fever; and that the same was true as regarded yellow 
fever, notwithstanding the usual intercourse had been kept up 
with New-Orleans, when the fever was epidemic there. 

Fort Pike-—The island of Petites Coquilles, upon the 
northern margin of which stands this fort, seems to have been 
originally formed of a congeries of small shells, with an admix- 








* Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports, Vol. I. p. 17. + Ibid., p. 58. 
¢ Principal Diseases of the Valley of North America, p. 86. 
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ture of argillaceous deposits brought down by Pearl River. It 
lies thirty-five miles northeast of New-Orleans, and between 
Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne, exhibiting an area of seven 
by twelve miles, with an elevation over the Gulf of not more 
than two feet. Although it is intersected by numerous ba- 
yous of salt water, their bottoms never become a source of ma- 
laria, as they are under the influences of the tides, and conse- 
quently are never exposed to the action of the sun. The pre- 
vailing winds during the summer are from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and its soil is said to be fertile. 

According to the army medical returns, this post has re- 
mained constantly exempt from yellow fever ; the average ratio 
of intermittents being nineteen, and that of remittents seven 
per cent. 

The fact that Key West, lying at as great a distance from 
the main land as Fort Pike, and surrounded by salt water and 
marshes, has been scourged with yellow fever, inclines us to 
the opinion that the cause of the remarkable salubrity of this 
post, compared with Fort Wood, about twelve miles to the 
northeast, surrounded by marshy lowlands, and under the in- 
fluence of the immense swamps that skirt the Mississippi, is 
more the result of the want of a sufficient quantity of orgaaic 
material undergoing decomposition than that it is encompassed 
with salt water. 

Texas.—This State, like the Carolinas and Georgia, is nat- 
urally divided into three regions; the level, the undulating, 
and the hilly and mountainous districts. 

Thé level region occupies the entire coast, extending from 
thirty to sixty miles into the interior ; the undulating succeeds 
this, and embraces the whole of the interior and north, and 
reaches westward to the mountain tract. The mountains and 
table-lands are generally some two hundred miles distant from 
the level regions, and cover the greater portion of northwest- 
ern Texas, on the confines of New-Mexico. Hills presenting 
a low. broken appearance are first found between the Brazos 
and Colorado, westward of the latter river, and north of the 
sources of the Nueces and San Antonio; the country is: tra- 
versed in various directions by outliers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, none of which, however, rise to any very considerable 
height. 

In the level region, the alluvial lands of the several rivers 
that empty into the gulf, are from three to twenty miles in 
width, and heavily timbered. On many of these rivers are 
also canebrakes of immense extent. These bottoms and the 
alluvial lands generally forming this lower section, are the 
proper regions for the cultivation of rice and sugar. 
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In the second division, characterized by high, rolling, ver- 
dant prairies, narrow wooded bottoms, beautiful islands of tim. 
ber and quick running streams, the soil is but little inferior to 
that of the alluvial region just described, but with more varied 
products. In this region the planter may raise cotton and to- 
bacco, every kind of grain and stock, to any extent, and with 
very little labor. 

Along the entire coast, including all the river bottoms, from 
the Sabine to the Nueces, is alrnost one entire belt of timber. 
The eastern section, as far as Red River, alihough occasionally 
variegated with beautiful prairies of greater or less extent, is 
also well timbered with pine, oak, hickory, pecan, cedar, cypress 
and other forest-trees. The orange, lemon and lime, the pine- 
apple and olive, all ripen together, and berries and nuts are 
abundant. 

Florida.—This State, south of 28° north latitude, consists 
almost entirely of an extensive swamp, known as the Ever- 
glades. To the north and northwest of this low alluvial tract 
to the Georgia and Alabama lines, although the surface of the 
country is rather rugged, it nowhere rises more than two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Atlantic Ocean. ‘This north- 
western portion consists chiefly of an extensive pine forest, in- 
terspersed with hummocks, prairies and marshes. The hum- 
mocks, with aclay soil mixed with sand, are scattered through- 
out the country, and vary in extent from afew acres to thou- 
sands, and are covered with a fine growth of red, live and water 
oaks, dogwood, and pine, and are, when cleared, most excellent 
land. ‘The prairies are sometimes pretty extensive, stretching 
miles in length and breadth, and forming most excellent nat- 
ural pastures. The swamps along the rivers are covered with 
a heavy growth of timber, and those of the pine barrens, with 
pine, cypress and cypress knees. 

South of the main land a chain of small, rocky islands, 
known as the Florida keys, extend to the northward, ending 
in a cluster of rocks and sand-banks called the Tortugas. Of 
these there is but one, in a medical point of view, that we 
conceive worth notice, and that is Key West, or Thomson’s 
island. ‘This island, the most seuthern settlement of the 
United States, lies, about sixty miles southwest of Cape Sable, 
and between eighty and ninety miles north of the city of Ha- 
vana, and contained, in 1854, about three thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is from seven to eight miles long, with an average 
breadth of about two miles. As regards its general surface, it 
is low and level, the southeastern shore presenting the most 
elevated point. This ridge, consisting chiefly of sands and 
shells thrown up by the sea, rises about five feet above high- 
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water mark. In the interior of the island are found many 
marshes and lagoons, some of which are lower than the sur- 
face of the surrounding ocean. These marshy Ic wlands, with 
a layer of soil sufficient to support a vegetable growth, and 
shaded by small trees and shrubs, are covered, in some parts, 
during the rainy season, with fresh water. 

The Military Post of Key West, and which was at one pe- 
riod the principal naval station of the United States for the 
Gulf of Mexico, stands on the northwest end of this island, 
in latitude 24° 33’ north, longitude 4° 52’ west. Notwith- 
standing the garrison, in April, 1833, in consequence of sick- 
ness, had to evacuate this post and occupy temporarily that of 
Fort Clinch, we are informed by Dr. Forry, that he was un- 
able, on account of the defectivenessof the army medical returns, 
to determine the precise character of the prevailing diseases, 
but concludes, very erroneous/y, as subsequent experience has 
shown, that fevers of malarial origin were not very prevalent.* 
Yellow fever prevailed here as an epidemic in 1824, and also 
again in 1854. During the latter year, we are informed by 
Assistant-Surgeon Simpson, that the fever first made its ap- 
pearance near the centre of the town, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of a large pond, which had been the receptacle for quanti- 
ties of filth and decayed vegetable matter; and that, radiating 
from this point, it gradually spread over the whole island, at- 
tacking indiscriminately, both whites and blacks.t 

In here bringing to a close our imperfect medico-topograph- 
ical account of the great region under consideration, we dis- 
eover, if we attempt to reproduce some of .its leading physical 
features, that, with a general Southern inclination throughout, 
its middle and southern portions, but more particularly the 
latter, present to the action of the sun a great inclined plain, 
furrowed with sluggish streams, and interspersed with exten- 
sive swamps, filled with all kinds of organic materials under- 
going decomposition; thus creating and presenting to the 
mind of the believer in the malarial origin of fever, not only 
numerous and extensive laboratories for the manufacture of 
his favorite agent, but actually offering, as will hereafter be 
shown, a few facts in elucidation of some of the must obscure 
and long-disputed points connected with the subject. 

The term climate, we believe, in an etiological sense, is gen- 
erally used to express states of the atmosphere, and these states 
as consisting in varying quantities of certain of the elements 
of the air itself—such as heat, light, ¢lectricity, mists and 
clouds ; dews, rain, hail, frost, snow,and winds; together with 


* Forry—Olimate of the United States, p. 217. 
+ Medical Statistics of the United States. ‘August, 1854,p. 323. 
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the different ascending gaseous exhalations from decomposing 
matters lodged on the surface of the earth. With this brief 
definition of the term climate, we are now prepared to examine 
some of its elements in detail ; but before proceeding to do so, 
will merely observe, that the actual presence of some, and rela- 
tive proportion of others, are frequently no more the result of a 
high temperature than of topographical peculiarity. 

Temperature.—If we assume the tropic of Cancer as a base 
line, and caleulate a decrease of 1° 16’ of mean temperature 
for every degree of latitude north, from Key West to the thir- 
tieth parallel, it gives us about 70° as the mean temperature 
of this parallel ; and from this line, allowing a decrease of 1° 
30’ for each remaining degree, with a reduction of one degree 
for every two hundred feet, where the elevations are abrupt, 
and four hundred on the great inclined plain to the west of 
the Mississippi, we obtain for the thirty-sixth paraliel the tem- 
perature of about 60°; and for the entire region under consid- 
eration, an annual mean temperature of not far from 66°. The 
foregoing calculated mean temperatures, it must, however, be 
borne in mind, are only offered in the absence of more reliable 
data, as mere doubtful approximations to the truth. 

Again, if we take fourteen and fifty-two degrees, the mean 
annual temperatures of the summits of the Rocky and Appa- 
lachian mountain ranges, and compare them with seventy-one 
and seventy-eight degrees, the mean minimum and maximum 
temperatures of the Gulf of Mexico and Gulf Stream, we at once, 
through the influence of our winds, discover a sufficient cause 
for the sudden changes we so frequenlly experience. 

From an examination of the data contained in the accom- 
panying tables (Abstracts A and B), carefully compared with 
every reliable source within our reach, the only variations we 
discover, worth notice, from the general law of a regular de- 
crease of temperature as we ascend on nearly the same lines 
of longitude from the equator to the pole, and from the level of 
the sea upward, are those of the summer and monthly tempera- 
tures of New-Orleans and Fort Gibson : the first the result, per- 
haps, of the increased temperature of New-Orleans over its 
environs ;* and the last, either of inaccurate observations, or 
a dry, hot wind, from the southwest. We also further learn 
that, as we ascend from the modified atmosphere of the cvast, 
where the seasons almost imperceptibly glide into each other, 
into the interior, the difference between them regularly in- 
creases, and the climate becomes colder and more variable. 





* The mean annual temperature of London ie shown to be 1 deg. 30 min. higher than its en- 
virons. (See Clark on Climate, page 65.) 
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From the few thermometrical tables we have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining upon the subject, it appears that the daily 
range of the mercury is lower upon the coast, the bays, the in- 
terior lakes, and for some distance up the larger streams, than 
it is at other points within the same parallels, and remote from 
these ; and that, consequently, the climate és more or less ex- 
cessive, even within the same parallels of latitude, in propor- 
tion to elevation and removal beyond their influence. 

Winos.—When a portion of the atmosphere is heated, it 
becomes lighter, and rises, and the colder and denser air 
around flows toward the base of the rarefied column ; in this 
way, both docal and general winds are created. When they 
blow from a warmer to a colder region, the temperature of the 
latter is raised, and the reverse ; they are, therefore no less the 
cause of change of temperature, than the effect. For the 
want of sufficient data, we are unable to determine the rel- 
ative prevalence or proportion of any of our winds; but con- 
clude, that below the thirty-sixth parallel, the Southwest, 
Southeast, Northwest, and Northeast, are the must prevalent. 
Of the local, the dry Southwest is the only one that we will, 
at present notice. 

The Southwest and Southeast Winds—The commence- 
ment of these moist, warm winds, from the bosom of the 
Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic Ocean, is frequently attended 
with storms of thunder and lightning, but generallly not of 
a very violent kind; if the former of these continue for 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, clouds high in the atmosphere 
moving in the direction of the surface winds, make their 
appearance, from which, either sooner or later, copious showers 
of rain descend. ‘The southwest wind, on reaching the Ozark 
Mountains, in the State of Missouri, from topographical pe- 
culiarities, is believed by Dr. Drake* to be deflected from its 
regular course, and turned on Fort Gibson, mingled with 
the true southeast. 

The Northwest and Northeast Winds.— nese winds, origi- 
nating around the Arctie Circle, are, when compared with our 
other winds, always cold. The first of these, in crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, from the low temperature of their sum- 
mits, deposits in the form of snow a large Sportion of its 
moisture, and then descends and sweeps across the Southern 
States, as an exceedingly dry and cold wind. In September 
and October, although the difference between the temperature 
of the air of these mountain ranges and that rising from the 
surface of the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and At- 








* Principal Diseases of North America, page 575. 
YOL. I.—NOo. I. 4 
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lantic Ocean, ts considerable, it does not appear to reach its 
maximum before February or March, and is then probably 
more than 100°; during this period, and as the result of these 
extremes of temperature, the northwest wind around the 
shores of the Gulf, andas far north as Cape Hatteras, is some- 
times converted into a tempest, under the name of “* Norther.” 
The northeast, although a cold wind, is always a more moist 
and warmer one than the preceding. 

The Dry Southwest Wind.—This wind, the result of the 
action of the sun on the tmequalities of the earth’s surface, 
where it originates, may appear in any region, or at any time, 
and is always, comparatively, a wind of high temperature ; 
although strictly /oca/, it is not without more or less progres- 
sion, and prevails most in summer and autumn, when the mer- 
eury ranges from 90° to 100°. During the month of August, 
under the influence of this wind, the mercury at Fort Gibson 
once reached 117°; and the high temperature of June, July, 
and August, at Fort King, in the interior of Florida, and the 
military posts along the southwestern border of Texas, is prob- 

~ably to some extent the resultof a similar cause. 

Dew Point.—By this phrase we understand that degree of 
temperature at which moisture begins to be deposited from 
the air. For example: If we submit two volumes of atmo- 
sphere, at the temperature of 100°, to a cooling process, and 
one of them commences depositing dew at a reduction of 20%, 
and the other at 30°, the one from which the dew is first de- 
posited contains the most moisture, and is said to have the 
higher dew point. The complement of the dew point is the 
range through which the mercury falls before dew appears; 
when this point is reduced to nothing, and coincides with the 
temperature of the air, saturation exists, and evaporation 
ceases. 

In the limits assigned to this essay, the three great regions 
believed to differ most in their absolute atmospheric vapor and 
dew point, are, first, its Sea and Gulf coast, and the trough of 
the Mississippi ; and secondly and thirdly, the regions to the 
north of these, and to the east and wesé of the Mississippi. 

Regions of the Coast and of the Mississippi.—The atmo- 
sphere of this" region, from the Rio Grande to the Cape Fear 
River, and for some distance up the Mississippi, with a mean 
annual temperature of nearly 70°, has constantly, from the 
great extent of watery surface over which it rests, a high dew 
point with a small complement. In support of this opinion, 
at least for a portion of the summer and fall months, the fol- 
lowing meteorological table is submitted : 
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Regions to the East and West of the Mississippt—The 
atmosphere of these regions, with a mean summer tempera- 
ture of nearly 80°, like that of the coast and the Mississippi, 
would be, under favorable circumstances, capable of sustaining 
a high dew point ; but on account of their elevation, and re- 
moteness from the Ocean and Gulf, no less than the arid and 
heated regions lying to the west and southwest. of the western 
region, we conclude their dew point is frequently low, partic- 
ularly around their northern and western borders. 

If we admit, and which under the circumstances we are bound 
to do, that the entire exemption of Fort Livingston from inter- 
mittent and remittent fever, clearly proves that neither a high 
temperature, a high dew peint, nor the near approximation of 
the latter to the temperature, are sufficient, either singly or 
combined, to produce any of the varieties of malarial fever, we 
are forced either to remain in ignorance of their efficient cause 
or seek it outside of these, or any other mere atmospheric 
change of the locality where they occur; but that there does 
exist, as the remote cause of fever, a gaseous poison, an tn- 
tangible element, the result of decomposing organic remains, 
we think clear, from the fact that wherever we find a large 
amount of vegetable matter in connection with certain degrees 
of heat and proportions of moisture, there we meet with feb- 
rile diseases ; to this effect we have the concurrent testimony 
of the profession everywhere, and we would as soon think of 
denying its existence on account of the experimental failures 
of Broschi and Moschati, made in the most pestilential regions 
of the Campagna di Roma, and on the air of some insalubri- 
ous rice fields in Tuscany, for the purpose of ciscovering its 
presence, as we would to conclude there are no roses, because 
chemistry has thus far failed to furnish us with the means of 
detecting odors in the air. 

Believing there is no intelligent Southern physician who has 
taken the trouble to examine the subject, that pretends to 
deny the madarial origin of intermittent fever, we conclude, if 
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anything more were necessary to show a similar origin of the 
other varieties than what is already before the profession, that 
the history given us by Doctor Heustis of the bilious remittent 
or yellow fever, that prevailed in Cahawba in the summer and 
fall of 182], before steamboat navigatiun had been introduced 
on the Alabama River, and that of Doctor Gantt, of its oc- 
currence in the Pleasant Valley, during the fall of 1824, and 
when there was no yellow fever in Mobile, are conclusive, and 
ought forever to set the subject at rest. 

Having shown, in some of the cities and towns around the 
coast, and for some distance up the valleys of some of the 
principal streams, the occasional prevalence of all the varieties 
of malarial fever, and in others, the more elevated and dryer 
regions of the interior, the continued absence of at least one 
if not more of the higher grades—we will now proceed to de- 
velop some of the laws upon which this relative difference in 
prevalence appears to depend, and then dismiss this part of 
the subject. 

From as careful an examination of the history of malarial 
fever as we have been able to give the subject, it appears that 
the elements necessary for the production of the milder grades, 
are a mean monthly temperature of about 60°, in connection 
with certain proportions of moisture and vegetable matter ; 
and for the higher, an increase of the monthly temperature to 
80°, with a high dew point and small complement; and al- 
though the former is said to cease prevailing on a reduction of 
the temperature to 50° and the latter at 70°, we know that 
where the heat of the preceding nine months has been greatly 
over these puints, their respective ¢ypes continue to show them- 
selves sporadically throughout the winter months. 

* * * * * * * 

Continued | Typhoid| Fever.—As the records of medicine are 
full of proof in support of the fact that continued fever, origi- 
nating in southern latitudes, not unfrequently runs into, and 
assumes a remittent or even intermittent type, and as remit- 
tent fever sometimes during its progress, either from increased 
congestion or the supervention of inflammation in some one 
or more of the principal organs of the body, loses its paroxys- 
mal features, and degenerates into a low grade of febrile ac- 
tion, together with the great similarity of the symptoms, ten- 
dencies, terminations, and post-mortem lesions of the former, 
with those of the continued stage of remittent fever, we in- 
fer that they are essentially and to all intents and purposes 
the same. Nay, more, that the high temperature, high dew 
point, and sudden changes of our climate, predispose sttongly 
to visceral engorgements ; and that these obscure congestions 
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thus created, sometimes from the commencement in those of 
feeble constitutions, or long resident among us, entirely prevent 
or mask the remissional features of our fevers, is a fact, we 
presume no one at all familiar with the endemic influences of 
our climate, will pretend to deny ; but that either of these va- 
rieties of fever are ever, within the limits assigned to this 
essay, so far changed as to present us with anything more than 
a continued fever, the result of these causes, and with affini- 
ties and resemblances much stronger marked in favor of our 
autumnal remittents, than their supposed primary type as met 
with in the cities of Glasgow and Dublin, we think the con- 
ditions under which they originate and prevail, utterly forbid. 

Believing that the typhoid fever described by Louis, and the 
typhus fever, not only of the British isles, but also of the rest 
‘of Continental Europe, are the same disease, and that the 
theatre of their origin and greatest prevalence is in countries 
and localities where the malarial element has never, within 
the memory of man, been present in sufficient quantity to 
produce even the most mild and simple form of periodical 
fever ; together with the fact, that under our genial sun and 
democratic institutions, when imported in the persons of emi- 
grants, and landed on our shores, they fail to propagate them- 
selves and soon die out; we conclude that the term typhoid 
(which means something resembling typhus) cannot with any 
degree of propriety be applied to any other period ef either our 
pure or modified forms of fever than their /atter stages. 

In here dismissing for the present this part of our subject, 
we embrace the opportunity of saying to Professor D. I. Cain, 
of the Charleston Summer Medical School, that, in the notice, 
as editor of the Charleston Medical Journal and Review,* 
he did us the honor to make of our paper, on the non-exist- 
ence of typhoid fever in the South,t he entirely misunder- 
stood our position. In that paper we were not denying the 
sporadic or even sub-epidemic occurrence throughont the 
Southern States, of tolerably well-marked continued fever ; 
but merely when it did occur, particularly during the summer 
and fall months, that we had ever met with in any one case 
enough or in violence sufficient of typhoid symptoms, to make 
us so far forget ourselves as to pronounce the disease typhus 
fever, and treat it accordingly. 

Symptoms.—An attack of this variety of fever most gener- 
ally makes its appearance in a very gradual manner; the pa- 
tient, after complaining for some time of more or less languor, 





*See November No., 1850, page 823. 
+ New-Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, May No., 1850, page 712. 
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loss of appetite, headache, and pains in the limbs and back, is 
seized with slight coldness of the extremities, or frequently re- 
curring chilly sensations, followed by a mi/d grade of fever, in 
which the remissions and exacerbations, if noticeable at all, 
are irregular or exceedingly obscure, attended with thirst, 
quick, tense pulse, sallow or darkly flushed cheeks, and high 
colored urine. At an early period of the attack there is more 
or less dullness of the mind, amounting in some cases to mild 
delirium, attended frequently with slight sabsudtus tendinum, 
or occasional epistaxis. The tongue, at first moist, is fre- 
quently red around the edges, and covered with a white or 
brown fur ; as the disease progresses it gradually becomes dry, 
eracked, and finally not unfrequently presents a clean appear- 
ance. The bowels, although frequently regular or costive, 
sometimes become loose, the stools being watery, of a dark - 
yellow or muddy appearance, and very offensive. After the 
persistence of these symptoms for eight or ten days, if the dis- 
ease does not clearly assume the remisstonal type, or terminate 
in death within the same period, from violent engorgement or 
inflammation, it gradually loses its acuteness and begins to 
present the symptoms already detailed as characteristic of the 
typhoid stage of remittent fever. 

Treatment.—If we grant that the long and continued opera- 
tion of the remote cause is such as to produce in the system 
the pathological condition that gives to this variety of fever, 
from the commencement, the continued type, as a matter of 
course the first and most clear indication to be fulfilled, in its 
proper t*.. .ment, is to restore the secretions, and break up and 
remove ihe local hypereraias, that probably, under the 
circumstances, are the proximate cause of the particular type 
it presents. For this purpose we give eight or ten grains of 
calomel in combination with a quarter of a grain of the ace- 
tate of morphine ; this quantity of calomel and morphine we 
repeat about every four hours, aecording to the amount of hep- 
atic derangement present, until two or three portions are 
given. At theend of twelve or fifteen hours after the admin- 
istration of the last one of these powders, if the bowels are not 
sufficiently moved, we give a dose of castor oil. After the op- 
eration of the oil we then commence and give five or six grains 
of quinine at midnight, at daylight, and at ten o’clock the next 
morning ; this we repeat the next night and succeeding morn- 
ing as above. If we now find the tongue improving, and the 
fever abating, which we frequently do, we complete the cure 
by the continuance of the quinine a few days longer; but, on 
the contrary, should the tongue remain furred, and the febrile 
symptoms but little, or not at all abated, we repeat the calomel 
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and morphine powders again, at perhaps a little longer inter- 
val between each dose, taking care not to carry them “off after 
the administration of the last one with oil, or any other laxa- 
tive, sooner than eighteen or twenty hours. If the calomel 
thus given brings off free, consistent, bilious discharges, we 
can then generally within the next twenty-four hours bring 
the system under the influence of the quinine and abort the 
fever. 

For the management of those cases in which the bowels are 
rather loose from the commencement, or become so during the 
progress of the disease, we will have to refer to our plan 
of treating the typhoid stage of remittent fever, contained in 
the May No., 1852, page 742, of the New-Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

The fact that our distinguished friend Dr. Boling entirely 
failed to cure the mildest case of continued fever, by the suc- 
cessive daily administration of from thirty-six to forty grains 
of quinine ; no less than that our patients have generally and 
within a very reasonable length of time thoroughly recovered, 
has caused us, as yet, to feel no disposition whatever, to 
change our plan of treatment; but knowing in some cases 
and under certain circumstances, how difficult it is, from idi- 
osynerasy, or the former abuse of mercury, to administer cal- 
omel and opium in this variety of fever, so as to procure its 
proper curative effect, without occasionally ptyalizing our pa- 
tient, we recommend to those of our professional brethren 
who believe that, in the early stages of continued fever, if feb- 
rile excitenient be quenched and kept under by the liberal ad- 
ministration of quinine, the wnatided powers of the system 
are competent to a cwre,a trial of the thirty-grain doses of 
quinine in combination with one or two grains of opium, as 
recommended and practised by Dr. Fenner of New-Orleans. 





ART. VL—THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY AND LIBERIA. 


THE GENERAL OPERATIONS OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY IN PLANT- 
ING AND MAINTAINING THE COLONY OF LIBERIA, AND THE GENERAL 
RESULTS. 


Tue early popularity of the Colonization Society was made 
manifest in the speedy formation of numerous auxiliary socie- 
ties throughout the United States. There was one for each 
of most of the States, and many more for different counties 
and towns in those or other States.* All these were engaged 





* In 1829, there were fifteen State Auxiliary Societies—and in 1830, there were in all two 
hundred Auxiliary Societies — [Reports A. C. S.] 
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in soliciting and raising funds, from every available source, to 
supply the treasury and forward the measures of the parent 
society. Under the influence thus operating, some of the 
State legislatures voted large supplies to the cause, through 
their respective State societies or otherwise. The legislature 
of Maryland, and next Virginia, gave most of such pecuniary 
contributions ; and Virginia, by individual donations, in the 
emancipation of slaves, has contributed, and sacrificed in 
value, very much more than all the large contributions of 
money to the Colonization Society. , 

The parent society, and also many of the auxiliary societies, 
as if acting (as most likely was the case) on a concerted plan 
of operations, soon began to petition for aid from Congress. 
Some of the petitions were expressed in general terms—some 
stated definite proposed means, especially in the defending and 
sustaining the colony of Liberia, by the money and arms of 
the United States. No direct aid was granted by Congress, 
or could have been, with any regard to the legitimate powers 
and duties of the Federal Government, or of the administra- 
tive authorities. But indirectly, as will be seen, under the 
shallow pretext of returning re-captured Africans to their 
country, enough aid, pecuniary, military, and naval, was af- 
forded to save the existence of the colony, and to secure it 
from the attacks of the surrounding savage tribes, which, 
timid and placable as they are, otherwise would have speedily 
extinguished its existence. 

The ministers of religion throughout the United States, 
were, with scarcely any exceptions, friendly, and in most 
cases zealous and efficient friends, to the colonization scheme 
and the Colonization Society. In numerous localities, they 
recommended the supposed benevolent and pious work, and 
solicited contributions to it from their congregations, and took 
up collections in their churches. When the name and reputa- 
tion of the Society stood highest, it was a usage in many 
places (adopted on public and general recommendation of 
friends of the Society), to appoint and use the anniversary fes- 
tival of the Declaration of Independence, July 4th, and 
sermons and speeches were then generally delivered, in com- 
memoration of the occasion, to solicit and collect contributions 
for the Colonization Society.* The very selection of this day 
for this work, was a covert, but significant indication that the 
same great end of freedom and independence which had been 
secured on that anniversary for the whites, was also, and 





* “The Fourth of July collection, during the last year, [1830] amounted to $10,973." 
[App. to 14th An. Rep.— African Repository.] 
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properly, as the movers thought, in view for the blacks. 
Other and more efficient means were used in sending out 
agents. itinerant or stationary, into all the States that prom- 
ised the best harvest of gain and support to the objects of the 
Society, or rather of its active managers, and the real direct- 
ors of its policy. As was then usual, when paid agents for 
any so-called pious work were wanted, nearly ail so employed 
were Northern men. It may be safely inferred that they were 
generally, if not without exception, hostile to the existence of 
negro slavery. Many of them were ministers of religion. 
Their most intimate and private intercourse, in the Southern 
States, would necessarily be with benevolent and religious 
individuals, who were previously disposed to view slavery as 
a public and private evil—if not also as a grievous wrong to the 
slave, and a sin to the master. With the aid of the previous 
general views of slavery in Virginia, and which had not been 
yet removed by better information with many slaveholders,,it 
may safely be concluded, that such agents as these, operating 
especially on the sensitive or feeble minds, or morbidly tender 
consciences of slave-owners—especially of wealthy old men and 
old women, who had no direct heirs, or whose heirs would be 
otherwise well provided for—would exercise great influence in 
inducing the emancipation of slaves, and the contribution of 
other aid to the Colonization Society. These counsellors 
could act with similar facilities and success, in inciting as a 
pious work the testamentary emancipation of slaves, as did 
the priests in the middle and dark ages of Europe, when in- 
ducing rich sinners to smooth and pay their future passage 
to heaven, by bequeathing their estates to the church, or for 
other pious uses. Such emancipations have been made to 
great amount, and in many cases. And not only (in imme- 
diate donations, ,to the personal loss of the donors) by the 
unquestionably benevolent and pious (however mistaken in 
the direction of their benevolence), but also, in testamentary 
bequests which cost nothing to the donors—and sometimes 
the latter by some persons whose lives and actions, both as 
men and as masters, had indicated anything but piety, be- 
nevolence, or a delicate sense of propriety—or even of just 
and good treatment of their slaves, or a decent regard for pub- 
lic opinion in that respect. 

The American Colonization Society was established in 1816. 
The first action of the board of managers, and use of the 
first subscribed funds, was to search out a proper site for the 
designed colony, on the west coast of Africa. Some years 
were spent for this purpose and other preparations. This was 
very judicious in intention, but nevertheless, the disasters to 
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the first settlers, and the errors of procedure, seemed not to 
have been lessened, or at all guarded against, by this long 
preliminary preparation. The first shipment of emigrants 
was in 1820. After all the strengthening by subsequent sup- 
plies of settlers and aid from the Society, and still more by 
the supplies of money and necessaries by the Government of 
the United States, the colony could not possibly have existed 
through three years, (and perhaps not three months), but for 
the defence and support afforded to it by United States 
vessels-of-war, and military aid. It had fortunately hap- 
pened for the Society, and its proposed colony, that a slave 
ship had not long before been captured and carried into the 
United States; and that under a law enacted in 1819, the 
President of the United States was directed to send all these 
and any other recaptured Africans back to Africa. When this 
law was enacted, there remained only about thirty of these 
reeaptured Africans to be returned * By a most liberal and 
illegal construction of this law, by President Monroe, for the 
benefit of the Colonization Society, the whole appropriation 
of $100,000, first and last, was permitted to be used, 
through the United States agents, for the benefit of the Society’s 
colony. This was done by means of a system of charges 
that deserve no softer designation than the grossest and then 
unprecedented fraud on the treasury—unprecedented then, but 
not since. ‘The first principal agent appointed by the Presi- 
dent to receive the Africans, was also the agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, as his successors generally were ; 
and he acted as if exclusively the Society’s agent, in the 
lavish expenditures made, nominally in preparing for the 
future reception of thirty Africans—but really for the benefit 
of the colony and the objects of the Society. The report of 
Amos Kendall, Fourth Auditor, in 1830, to the then Secretary 
of the Navy, on this subject, says: 

“In the simple grant of power to an agent (by the act of 1819), to receive 
recaptured negroes, it requires broad construction to find a grant of authority 
to colonize them, to build houses for them, to furnish them with farming uten- 
sils, iF a instructors to teach them, to purchase tier for their conveyance, 
to build forts for their protection, to supply them with arms and munitions of 
war, to enlist troops to guard them or to employ the army and navy in their 
defence.” 

All these things were done, as is afterward shown, under 
the pretext of receiving thirty Africans only—and not one of 
whom was even embarked until long after these expenditures 
had been going on. The circumstances and charges upon 





* This is the number stated in Mathew Carey’s “ Letters on the Colonization Saciety,” (p. 10), 
which publication is, as was its author, ‘entirely favorable to the Society. I have not seen the 
number stated elsewhere. 
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this pretext are so monstrous, that the enormity and crimi- 
nality of the fraud on the treasury and the nation are like to 
be smothered and forgotten in the iudicrous appearance of 
the acts. The readers of the cheats and thefts committed by 
a Seapin, or a Scipio, can scarcely avoid being indulgent and 
favorable to the adroit and amusing rogues, instead of gravely 
and equitably passing sentence upon their acts, according to the 
dictates of the statute book or the decalogue. 

Long before even the first of the recaptured Africans had 
been embarked from the United States, and much longer be- 
fore the larger portion of the thirty had been sent, the first 
United States agent (the Rev. Samuel Bacon), with an assist- 
ant agent, as the beginning of his duties to receive recaptured 
Africans, went out in 1820, in the first vessel (the Elizabeth) 
that conveyed emigrant negroes from the United States, to 
begin the colony of Liberia. This shipment of American 
born emigrants, consisted (according to the Fourth Auditor’s 
report) of thirty-three men, eighteen women, and thirty- 
seven children—eighty-eight in all. All these, men, women, 
and children, were received and rated, and wages and sup- 
port charged for, as in the service of the United States, either 
as mechanics, laborers, cooks, nurses, seamstresses, or wash- 
erwomen, for the thirty African savages then still remaining 
in the United States, and which were not to be sent to Africa 
until a much later time. For the future reception of the 
same barbarous and ignorant savages, the agent took out in 
the first ship, ‘a wagon, several wheelbarrows, plows, iron- 
work for a saw and a grist mill, a fishing seine, and a variety 
of farming implements.” There were also munitions of war, 
**two six-pounders, with shot, one hundred muskets with 
accoutrements, ten kegs of common, and two of priming 
powder.” A four-oared barge was carried from America, and 
a schooner was subsequently purchased at Sierra Leone. 
Notwithstanding the previous examinations of the country, 
and preparatory -information obtained during three previous 
years, through visiting agents, &c., these first emigrants had 
to settle temporarily on Sherbro Island, which was found out 
subsequently to be an extremely unhealthy locality. There, 
the agent and his assistant soon sickened and died, and most 
of the settlers also soon after either died or removed to other 
places. The provisions, stores, &c., were mostly wasted or 
destroyed. (Fourth Auditor's Report, 1830.) 

Later, in 1820, another United States agent was appointed, 
and another assistant. The new agent took out another ship- 
ment of emigrants for colonists, and also the first four (only) 
of the thirty recaptured Africans. Why these only were 
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taken, and the others again left, does not appear. Thirty- 
eight emigrants, men, women, and children, were employed 
by the agent “ to supply the deficiencies among the mechan- 
ics and laborers first sent out, caused by death and disper- 
sion.” The schooner before purchased by Mr. Bacon, “ being 
much out of repair,” another was purchased “for the use of 
the establishment.’”’ Among the numerous articles sent out 
in after time (under Ashmun’s agency) there appear charged 
“ten dozen (bottles of ) porter, and ten gallons of Madeira 
wine.” —( Jd.) 

“In May, 1822, the Secretary of the Navy directed that ten liberated Africans 
should be delivered to J. Ashmun, for transportation to Africa, who also with 
these, took out fifteen men, twelve women, and ten children (American negroes) 
to be attached to the (United States) ageney. Ten liberated Africans, sent out 
in 1823, were returned to their own country, which was within forty or fifty 
miles of the settlement.”—{ Jb.) 

In January, 1825, the Rev. J. Ashmun, the then United 
States agent, and also governor of the colony of Liberia for 
the Colonization Society, in his former capacity, among nu- 
merous other expenses for the United States Government, re- 
ported— 

“That he was proceeding to build a stone pier at the landing; was about to 
build a tower for defence ; and by building and repairing, had two boats trans- 
porting rice. He had organized a regular guard, ‘and enlisted seven men for 
the service.’ He had previously on his ration list two hundred persons, but 
they were reduced to sixty-eight. He expected, however, to furnish rations for 
about eighty. He had fifteen pieces of cannon, three swivels, besides small 
arms. The salaries and allowances of all the officers appointed, men enlisted, 
and persons pmrrenes in these improvements, and cost of materials, were all 


charged to the United States. The number of liberated Africans then under 
charge of this formidable ageney was fifteen.” —(Ib.) 


It would be wearisome and superfluous to copy even one 
half of the monstrous charges made against and paid by the 
United States Government, and in some cases previously au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Navy. The Fourth Auditor’s 
report says: 

“ Indeed it would be difficult to imagine an expenditure incident to the business 
of human life, which is not in principle embraced in the settlement heretofore 
made of the accounts of the agents for the reception of liberated Africans at 
Liberia.” 

Tt will be enough to state the total expense ,to 1830, the 
date of the report. 

“ The whole number of negroes transported to Africa by Government, ac- 
cording to the best information I can collect, is less than two hundred and 
sixty. The appropriations for their support inthe United States, transporta- 


tion to Africa, and Gone angry there, have amounted to $264,710. very 
liberated negro has, therefore, cost. the United States near (more than) $1,000.” 


But enormous as is this amount, it is only a small part of 
the cost to the Government of indirectly sustaining and de- 
fending and affording general and complete protection to the 
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negro colony of Liberia, even to the same early date of 1830. 
From the first settlement, American vessels have frequently 
visited the colony, and have remained long in the ports or 
roadsteads, near the shore, and their commanders thereby 
gave to the colony all the great, even if entirely indirect, 
benefit of the appearance of perfect alliance, or rather of 
identity of nationality, of Liberia with the United States, 
and of common action in war, offensive and defensive, to the 
understanding of the ignorant natives of the surrounding tribes. 
In addition, in the war in which the colony was very early 
involved with the natives, there was much of direct military 
and naval aid given from and by our naval force on the coast, 
and by men landed therefrom—all the aid indeed that was re- 
quired at the time—aad without which the colony would 
have been speedily and completely destroyed. Men from the 
United States naval force built and fortified a fort—joined 
with the colonists in carrying on war, both offensive and 
defensive, with the (at first) hostile natives—and aided Gov. 
Ashmun (the Napoleon, or the Jackson, of Liberia) to make 
foreign conquests. All the force of the United States ships 
of war, formerly irregularly, but frequently visiting Liberia, 
and for long times cruising just off the coast—and all the 
force of the ‘regular squadron, carrying eighty guns, that has 
been constantly attached to, and kept cruising near the Afri- 
can coast, and in service since the Ashburton treaty, in 1842, 
for the suppression of the slave trade—must have been neces- 
sarily deemed by the natives as the force of a powerful nation 
always engaged in guarding and protecting Liberia. This 
has been the great and effectual safeguard of the colony. 
The cost of all this aid and protection, or so much as was de- 
signed for and essential to defend and secure Liberia—and thus 
directed without legal authority—is impossible to be estimated. 
But it may be approached near enough, and yet within the 
certain limits of truth, to show that the share of the Govern- 
ment of the United States alone, in the cost of establishing 
Liberia, is much more than the colony is worth in any mode 
of estimation whatever.* 





* The value of such aids from the United States Government, acknowledged by Governor 
Ashmun, and which aids have since been so freely and often rendered by the United States 
nayal force, and also partly by the British cruisers, may be inferred from the following ex- 
tracts from his letters to the Secretary of the Navy. On November 22, 1822, just after an 
attack by the then hostile natives, on the colony, Mr. Ashmun wrote : 

“ We expect another assault to be made on us in two or turee days. The force is powerful 
in numbers, poorly armed, and cowardly. Now, if a single vessel-of-war lay in the road, all 
these hostile movements would probably have been prevented.” Agaiuon the same day : 

“ We can only resolve to stand, and wait assistance [from the United States Government]. 
The presence of one vessel of war would deter them, forever, from attacking the settle- 
ment. 

From the same to the same, December 7, 1823 : 

“ We are at present reinforced by thirteen men, marines, under the command of a midship- 
man, belonging to his Britannic Majesty’s ship Driver, provisioned for six weeks.” 
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The existence of these enormous abuses, permitted to exist, 
unpunished and unchecked, for so long a time would alone be 
enough to prove the great and dangerous influence that the 
functionaries of the Colonization Society, working at Wash- 
ington, have been able to exert over the public men, and the 
functionaries of the United States Government. 

The colony of Liberia has now existed for thirty-nine years, 
if counting only from the landing of the first eighty-six set- 
tlers in 1820. And if counting the three previous years of 
preparatory action, and of expenditures thereby incurred, the 
colonization scheme has been forty-two years in operation and 
progress. Liberia, for more than eleven years, has been declared 
and called an “independent Republic,” and is indeed a bur- 
lesque imitation of what it iscalled. The functionaries and advo- 
cates of the colony claim, in its present position,the achievement 
of great and unprecedented success; and that, in the natural 
advantages of the country, and in the character and conduct 
of the colonists, there exist the elements of far greater suc- 
cess to be surely reached hereafter. On the contrary, I main- 
tain that the colony has, throughout, owed its support to the 
continual receipt of alms and support from the people of the 
United States through the Colonization Society—that its very 
existence being continued has been owing to the naval and 
military protection and to the other and illegal contributions 
from the United States Government—and that, even with all 
these former aids, if they were now withheld, Liberia, and 
all its civilization and other supposed values, would disappear 
within much less time than has been used to nurse the Re- 
public to its present feeble and contemptible condition.* 





* Not only has the colony been defended and sustained by the arms and naval force of the 
United States, but also by the favor of the British government, and even by the French gov- 
ernment. During the war made by the natives on the colonists, in 1822, when the latter had 
just before been in great peril, ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty’s schooner Driver, fortunately arrived 
in the harbor at this time, and the commander kindly offered his services as mediator, which 
were gladly accepted by both parties ;” and the native princes signed an engagement “ to ob- 
serve an unlimited truce with the colony.”"—[Mr. Carey, p. 13.] Besides this, and all the 
other.countenance and indirect support afforded by the freqnent presence of the British arm- 
ed vess Is always crui-ing off the coast of Liberia, the British government has given to the 
“ Republic” an armed schooner, the Lark, completely equipped. The French government 
has also given 1000 muskets, and has promised a vessel-of-war, to the present Liberian gov- 
ernment. 

The direct aid of the naval and military forces of the United States, has veen continued to 
the now independent Republic of Liberia, of which the following case is copied from the 
“ African Repository ” of 1852 (pp. 93, 94). Itwas during a war with the natives. 

“ The president [Roberts] himself, fearing another attack on Bassa Cove,before the reinforce- 
ments could be ready to leave Monrovia, made application to Commander Pearson of the 
United States ship ‘ Dale,’ then in the harbor, to take him to the seene of war; and repre- 
sented to him that the presence of his shipin the harbor of Grand Bassa would very probably 
have a tendency to influence the natives from another attack before the arrival of the rein- 
forcements. Commander Pearson kindly met the wishes of the President, and the next morn- 
ing set sail for Grand Bassa (distant about sixty miles). On the same day, a company of 
s venty-five men properly armed and equipped, embarked for the same place on board the Libe- 
rian Government schooner ‘ Lark.’ The arrival of the President in the harbor of Grand Bassa 
in the United States ship Dale was very opportune. Grando and his allies had contemplated 
another attack on Bassa Cove; but the presence of the American man-of-war, with the Presi- 
dent, and the reinforcements by the Lark, had the effect of deterring them from their course.”’ 

What distinction could the ignorant native chiefs and tribes understand to exist between 
the military and naval power that sent the “ Dale” and the “ Lark,” and between the govern- 
ments to which they respectively belonged ? 
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But a mere past failure, nowever complete, if acknowledg- 
ed and abandoned, would not be so bad as the actual! and pro- 
gressing condition of things. I have exposed the system of 
deception practised in regard to the objects and policy of the 
Colonization Society in the United States. A similar system 
of deception, by concealment. and suppression and perversion 
of truth. even if not by intentional publication of direct: false- 
hood, has characterized the whole general purport of the ofh- 
cial or authorized publications concerning the condition of 
Liberia. The most favorable and partial reports have been 
published of everything ; and when the dismal realities neces- 
sarily came out in the course of time, each such undeniable 
exposure was either pronounced to be but a particular and rare 
exception to the rule of general success, or false excuses were 
offered in mitigation. Thus the benevolent masters have been 
deceived, and the free negroes who had enough means for in- 
formation to know of the reported blessings of the country. 
The ignorant emancipated slaves, who could only know the 
opinions of their deceived masters, were made the victims of 
the deception of some, and of the false confidence of others, 
whom they trusted and obeyed as being their best friends. 
I will proceed to expose the measures and reveal the truth, 
and to show the extent and the true causes of the failure of 
this experiment of negro-independence. 


THE PROGRESS AND KIND OF EMIGRATION.—-ALLEGED PROS- 
PEROUS CONDITION OF THE COLONISTS. 


Let us now trace and compare the progress and the success 
of the first avowed “exclusive design” of the Colonization Socie 
ty, the removing the nuisance of free negroes from the United 
States, with the actual chief operation of taking away slaves, 
to be converted to free colonists of Liberia. 

The earliest three successive shipments of designed colon- 
ists were entirely of free negroes. The same class supplied 
much the greater number for years after. To January, 1832, 
inclusive, making the first twelve years of emigration, and 
the twenty-five first shipments of emigrants, there had been 
sent out from the United States to Liberia, 1,195 free born 
emigrants, and 536 slaves emancipated for the purpose. In 
the next thirteen years, to January, 1843, the free emigration 
was but 482, and the slave portion was 1,754. The only 
full census table of Liberia affords full information to the last 
named date only. But from that to the present time, the free 
emigration has continued to be very small, and the emancipa- 
tion and emigration of slaves generally have increased in propor- 
tion to the decline of the other. The free negro emigrants 
may be safely inferred te have been the best of their class— 
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which, low and degraded as it is in general, contains some few 
individuals who are worthy and useful members of society. 
These, the industrious, thrifty, and respectable—especially 
those who had acquired some property and education—would 
most sensibly feel the degradation of their position, and would 
be most readily prompted by ambition to seek the great ad- 
vantages which they were promised by the Colonization Society, 
would be found by colonists in Liberia. The most destitute 
of the free negroes could not emigrate, for want of pecuniary 
means ; and the most ignorant and degraded of them have 
never been induced to form the wish, and make the effort, 
even if they had known of and believed all the inducements 
falsely urged. In addition, in the earlier years, while the 
favorable reports of the colony were generally believed, there 
were more persons willing to emigrate than could be taken care 
of; and the agents of the Society, very properly, chose the 
best subjects for colonists, either in reference to their charac- 
ter and habits, or their means for support, or for both. The 
few emigrants who had purchased their freedom, by that 
very action, prove their superior worth of character. And 
the same general rule, with some modification, applies to the 
slaves emancipated for emigration to Liberia. They were 
mostly selected by their benevolent masters for their good con- 
duct; and if not so in every individual case, at least as to 
heads of families ; and the vicious and worthless must have 
been generally excluded. It is to be presumed that none of 
the vicious adults, or those otherwise supposed to be bad sub- 
jects for colonization, would have been offered by their mas- 
ters and friends of the Society, or accepted by the agents to 
receive emigrants. For these reasons, it may be safely as- 
sumed, that the settlers of Liberia, throughout, whether pre- 
viously slaves or free, were generally among the best of their 
respective classes, and also of the whole negro race, and of the 
portion previously the most improved, by the only great means 
of their considerable improvement, slavery to masters of a 
superior race. Further, the fact should not be overlooked 
that many of the free negroes (as usual of that class, and 
especially in towns) were of mixed race, having from one 
fourth to three fourths of white blood, and of course possess- 
ing in as large proportion the ordinary measure of intellect, 
energy, and other superior qualities of the white race. It is 
probable that almost every one of the few cases that have oc- 
curred in Liberia of acts or efforts, and of intellectual quali- 
ties far superior, and appearing in strong contrast, to the gen- 
eral order, the individuals so elevated in mental qualities 
above the mass, were more nearly allied to the white than to 
the black race. 
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The Colonization Society at first professed, as its main and 
great and even ‘‘ exclusive” object—and on that ground the 
society was favored and aided by upholders of the institution 
of slavery—the removal of the evil and nuisance of the free 
negro population from the United States. That operation, as 
has been shown, has been effected to but a very small extent as 
it regards numbers—and in the mode and selection of emi- 
grants, rather to the loss than to the gain of our country— 
and whether it was for our gain or loss, the emigration from 
this class has greatly declined, and is nearly at an end. 

On the other hand, the operation which had been denied by 
the Colonization Society as being designed or sought, that of 
promoting the emancipation of slaves, has already become far 
more extensive than the other—and is extending more and 
more in numbers, and increasing the excess of the evil over 
the supposed good work of the society. It has already near- 
ly become a power operating almost exclusively for the eman- 
cipation of slaves, The means used for inducing such eman- 
cipations have already been adverted to. The effects are of 
more importance. Every slave thus emancipated and remov- 
ed is a loss to the owner and to the commonwealth of the full 
net value of his labor—and labor is the greatest want of the 
agriculture of Virginia, and of all the Southern States. But 
there is still a much worse effect. The statements (of the 
benefit of accepting freedom, and of enjoying it in Liberia) 
used to induce reluctant slaves to accept the offered boon, are 
not confined to the first auditors, but are communicated, with 
amplifications, to all the neighboring slaves. Every statement 
designed, and most effective, to make a particular slave desir- 
ous to accept his offered freedom, must be as much calculated 
(and, indeed, is so designed for the particular case) to render 
him dissatisfied with his then condition of slavery—and thence 
to view as a previous wrong to him the conditions with which 
he had been contented before. Such lessons, when designed 
to operate on one individual, and even without having direct 
effect on that one, may reach hundreds of others, to the injury 
of their contentment, and. their worth as laborers and slaves. 
Much worse are such operations and results, when (as is now 
not uncommon) a number of slaves are emancipated by the 
master’s testamentary bequest, but are held to labor still for 
some years later, either to provide funds for their removal to and 
their establishment in Liberia, or for any other purpose. The 
necessary consequences of such cases are that the prospective- 
ly freed slaves become disobedient, lazy and worthless, and 
their condition, present and expectant, and their teachings 
(derived immediately or remotely, from the false information 
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and delusive reasoning of colonization agents and publications) 
serve to spread error and discontent among all the neighboring 
slaves—each of whom will understand that the boon of free- 
dom has been bestowed on, and all the blessings of the Liberian 
paradise promised to, his fellows, because it was their just due ; 
and will correctly infer that it is not less his right than 
theirs. In the recent testamentary emancipation of the late 
G. W. P. Custis’s slaves (about three hundred in number), 
which is to take place after they shall have been kept in bondage 
for five years longer, the whole market value of these slaves is 
not greater than will be the amount of loss incurred in their 
continued limited service, and of the damage of the example 
on all the slaves of the surrounding country. An instance of 
the first of these effects has recently been published in the 
newspapers of a notable case of colonization philanthropy. 
The slaves emancipated by the will of McDonough, of Louisi- 
ana, nearly ail males and mechanics, or otherwise of unusual 
value, having still to serve for a term of years before being 
sent to Liberia, forthwith became so worthless that they did 
not earn enough to pay the expenses of supporting them ; and 
the commissioners, having the estate in charge, desire to give 
up the slaves to immediate emancipation, to prevent greater 
loss that would be incurred in retaining them at labor as 
slaves.* 

Such are some of the evils to the State, and to the remain- 
ing slaves. Let us now inquire whether there are compensa- 
ting benefits of the system, of as much amount, that enure to 
the emigrants tu Liberia, the special objects of colonization 
philanthropy. 


*“ The New-Orleans Bulletin calls attention to the eighty-six negroes belonging to the 
McDonough estate. By the will of McD. they were to be sent to Liberia after serving fifteen 
years. Knowing that they are hereafter to be free, these negroes have become discontented, 
refractory,anid troublesome They have incurred the habit of running away, and have fallen 
into excesses calculated to deprave their morals and injure their health. The commissioners 
casnot exercise the supervision of masters over them, and the consequence is that they are 
subject to bad treatment, and sometimes seveie punishment. The sum received for their 
hire is a mere trifle ($2,000); and no adequate remuneration for the trouble and expense 
they afford the managers of the estate. The commissioners recommend that some recipro- 
cal understanding should be arrived at forthwith, between the cities of New-Orleans and 
Baltimore and the Colonization Society, for the transportation of these negroes to the colonial 
settlement of Liberia, and that some sufficient sum be applied for carrying out the provisions 
of the will in reference to the preliminaries, for consummating thé benevolent purposes of 
the testator.” 

In addition to the large number of slaves emancipated by Mr. McDonough for Liberia, he be- 
queathed to the American Colonization Society an bay of rents, estimated at $25,°00 a 
year for forty years—which will amount to "$1,000,000. For the accomplishment of this 
great philanth: opie object, and for its renown, the rich bestower of the legacy left his near 
relatives in penury, has consigned his much-favored slaves to misery and final barbarism or 
extinction, and has damaged the interests of his country as much as could be by any equal 
waste or misdirection of as large an amount of property. 

“More Vireria Staves Emantcipatep.—tsaac N. Robertson, of Charlotte county, Va., 
who died a few days since, emancipated all his negroes, numbering one hundred. He also 
divided his remaining property among them, for their removal to Liberia or a free State. 
This is the third case of wholesale emancipation in that State that has been announced within 
two months. In one instance ninety-two were set free, and in the other, seventy-five”’ (A/ri- 
can Repository, 1857, p. 316) . 
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First, the free negroes have already for themselves answer- 
ed the question in the negative, by their general and obstinate 
refusal to emigrate to Liberia, since the earlier times of coloni- 
zation, and since they have learned general tacts, and also re- 
ports from previous colonists, of tenor very different from the 
former publications of the State Colinization Society. There is 
a standing appropriation of the legislature of Virginia, from 
which there is authority to pay $50 to the State Colonization So- 
ciety for every free negro who will emigrate to Liberia. The 
law is almost a dead letter, for want of subjects that will ac- 
cept the offered bounty.* Scarcely a free negro will willingly 
leave his early home, and the neighborhood and guardianship 
of white men (badly as he is sometimes treated by them), to 
enter a negro community, to be ruled by men of his own 
color. If all the free negroes of Virginia were compelled to 
choose between emigrating to Liberia, or to be sold to the 
highest bidder, into perpetual slavery, three fourths of them, 
at least, would deliberately choose the latter alternative. 

Next, as to the slaves emancipated as colonists. If the ac- 
counts published by direction or authority of the Colonization 
Society, and its zealous friends, are to be believed, it was very 
rare and to some of the reporters impossible to find any colo- 
nist, of either class, who was discontented with his then situa- 
tion, or who would be willing to leave the colony and return 
to America. Enough of such testimony will be added below, 
to establish this position of my argument. 


Extract from report of Capt. Kennedy, U. S. N., 1830: 


“Under these impressions [very unfavorable to the condition and prosperity 
of the colony], therefore, I commenced my inquiries with great caution. I 
sought out the most shrewd and intelligent of the colonists, many of whom 
were personally known to me, and by long and wary conversations, endeavored 
to elicit from them any dissatisfaction with their situation, if any existed, or 
any latent desire to return to their native country. Neither of these did I ob- 
serve. On the contrary, I thought I could perceive that they considered that 
they had started with a new existence,” &ec. 


Sixteenth Annual Report ef Colonization Society, says : 


“ The intelligent master of the ship James Perkins, ‘did not hear, while at 
the colony, a discontented éxpression from any one,’ but found ‘all with whom 
he conversed, apparently happy and pleased with both the country and gov- 
ernment.’ ”’ 


* Mathew Carey (a thorough friend and partizan of the scheme, in his ‘ Letters on Coloni- 
zation,” 1852) said—‘‘ The passage [of an emigrant to Liberia] is at present calculated as 
about $20, and the expense for the maintenance of each emigrant for six months [in Libe- 
ria] at about $15; making in all $35.” This was the estimate made and offered as one of the 
premises to urge the gradual transportation of all the free negroes, or of all the negro in- 
habitants of the United States, and adopted by Mr. Clay, in his calculation before quoted. 
Latterly and now, other objects being in view (to get as much money as possible from Gov- 
ernment), it is made a subject of complaint that the $50 offered by the State of Virginia to 
the Colonization Society of Virginia for every free negro (of any age) conveyed to Liberia, is 
too little to defray the expense—and the appropriation is therefore asserted to be inopera- 
tive, and of no value. 
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Extract of letter from Capt. Abels, of emigrant schooner 
Margaret Mercer, February, 1832: 


**On the 14th of December, I arrived [in Liberia]. All the colonists ap- 
peared to be in good health. All my expectations [manifestly sanguine] in 
regard to the aspect of things, the health, harmony, contentment, industry, and 
general prosperity of the settlers, were more than realized.” “ Among all I 
conversed with, [ did not find a discontented person, or hear one express a 
wish to return to America. I saw no intemperance, nor did I hear a profane 
word uttered by any one.” “Most of the settlers appeared to be rapily ac- 
quiring property,” &e. 


The Rev. Mr. Rockwell, a chaplain of the U. 8. N., in a 
public address delivered in Richmond, Virginia, and published 
in the African Repository,” 1837— 


“ Stated that he found the people universally contented. He asked many 
if they did not wish to return to live in the United States; and in all cases re- 
ceived a negative answer. At length he found an afflicted mother, who had 
been reared as a house servant in one of the best families of a neighboring State. 
She went to Africa a few years since with her two children, leaving her hus- 
Land in this country. One of her children she had committed to the grave, and 
only one was left. ‘Here,’ said Mr. R. ‘I thought I had found the person for 
whom I had been looking—one who would choose to return to this country.’ 
But he was disappointed. This woman in her affliction, dependent on her labor 
for subsistence and for the support of her surviving child, would by no means 
be willing to return to this country as her home.” 


Dr. Goheen, physician to the Methodist mission in Liberia, 
wrote, (August, 1838)— 

“T have inquired diligently, and I have yet the first man to find who would 
leave Liberia for a residence in America, on any terms.” 

‘If well-built houses, tables furnished with the necessaries, and some of the 
luxuries of life ; dresses, comfortable and fashionable, and good farms in the 
country, furnish proof of families being above want, then are those in Green- 
ville above want I did not see, nor did I-hear of one, even one, that was poor 
in the common acceptation of that word.”—-Rey. Ext Baxi (African Reposi- 
tory), p. 36, 1853. 

Such reports in particular cases, however false and decep- 
tious, may have been made in good faith by the reporters. If 
they were naval officers, or other as hasty visitors and ob- 
servers, they could be easily direqted to converse with and to 
inquire of chosen and fortunate persons who would concur in 
giving favorable answers. It is certain, however, that many 
colonists are discontented, and many would rejoice to leave, if 
they were able tu pay their passage, or were not too lazy to 
earn as much, even if toreturn to their former slavery.* 


*All the slaves of John Watson, sixty-six in number. were emancipated by his will and 
shipped to Liberia, in 1857, with a liberal allowance of money to each one. Two of them 
who only had not spent their money, paid their passage by the earliest vessel to the United 
States, which vessel was bound to Baltimore. Thence they travelled under great difficulties 
and danger of being arrested as runaway slaves, to their former home in Prince Edwa 
county, Virginia. There, as they expected and desired, they were again enslaved, bein 
sold for that purpose at public auction, and were bought by the persons whom they preferr 
as their masters. They reported that many others of their former fellow-slaves would have 
been glad to accompany them, but for the want of money to pay their way to Virginia. 
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It would, indeed, he very strange if there were such perfect 
and general contentment in a colony which, though settled by 
families, with fair proportions of men, women, and children— 
and all well fed and nursed, and cared for, during six months, 
and then provided with enough of fertile land—after thirty- 
nine years of successive immigrations and settlement, with. 
all the increase by births, does not now contain as many in- 
habitants, by more than two thousand, as there have been 
actual and abiding emigrants and settlers! Gradual and 
successive colonization during thirty-nine years, for births 
should be equal to the average of nineteen and a half. Now 
if all the ten thousand emigrants (in round numbers) had 
been slaves in Virginia, for nineteen and a half years, and with 
the usual chances here of good or bad treatment, and of liv- 
ing and dying, their number now living would undoubtedly 
be doubled, or increased to twenty thousand—whereas, free 
ini Liberia, with all their numerous bounties and blessings of 
abundance, they are reduced to eight thousand !* 

In a conversation which, not long since, I held with a dis- 
tinguished and well-informed advocate, and zealous function- 
ary of the colonization cause, I asserted that the actual emi- 
grants would have been happier if remaining as slaves in 
Virginia than as free in Liberia. To my surprise, the gentle- 
man assented readily and entirely to my opinion. When 
I asked what then were the grounds for his (or others) advo- 
cating the colonization scheme and action, when the emi- 
grants were expected to suffer by their change, he answered 
that the great benefit in view was not for the emigrants 
themselves, but for the native inhabitants in converting them 
to Christianity. This would, indeed, be a great good to the 
savages—the fruition of which, however, to much extent, and 
by such means, 1 more than distrust. But if, indeed, it is 
admitted (as certainly it is true), that the average amounts of 
happiness, and of life, of the poor emigrants are to be less- 
ened for the better chance of the soul’s salvation of the 
savage Africans, it would be but fair so to instruct the chosen 
instruments of the pious work. But when, as heretofore, 
they are inveigled and seduced to emigrate to Liberia, by de- 
lusive representations of their own prospective and worldly 
advantage and gain, they are made blind and deluded victims 
to (supposed) self-interest, instead of being voluntary and 
glorious martyrs who offer their lives for the spreading of the 
Christian religion among heathens. If they were informep 








* The later statements of Mr. Cowan (for 1858) , which will be cited hereafter, will show 
the decrease of population to be much greater, and therefore the case to be 20 much 
the stronger for eviaence and argument, than I had previously stated, as above. 
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truly of the great object of their emigration, and then con- 
sented thereto, the perishing emigrants would indeed be truly 
martyrs. But, in that case, it is probable that as few negroes 
would seek this glorions and holy life and death, as there 
would be of their advisers who would themselves go, instead 
of sending others to earn the crown of martyrdom. 

Most persons who have had opportunities of hearing from 
individual colonists, settled for some length of time in Li- 
beria, cannot fail to know of cases of discontent and com- 
plaint, and of alleged suffering for want of necessaries, and 
of frequent begging claims addressed to the kindness and 
charity, and sometimes strong appeals to the justice of their 
former master or mistress, to whom they were irebted for 
their freedom and their misery. If all the re-‘p»a\- of such 
disagreeable information and urgent requests fr relief, would 
permit them to be published, they would probably make as 
large a volume as would all the evidence heretofore published 
of the comfort, contentment, and success ofthe colonists.* 
The cause of these mortifying results, I hasten to admit, are 
not because the soil and climate do not offer rich and bounti- 
ful productions to labor. I ascribe them mainly to the natu- 
ral peculiarities and defects of the negro mind and character. 
Such results are inevitable to the true negro in a state of free- 
dom, and in the absence of all compulsory guidance and di- 
rection of a race of superior intellect. Of this more here- 
after. 

From the beginning, to this time, almost every report and 
statement concerning Liberia, and the results of the opera- 
tions of the Colonization Society, have proceeded from the 
employed functionaries, or zealous and prejudiced (or de- 





* The following extract of a letter of this character is inserted, because it has already 
been published, and also for the following notable facts. The letter is from « minister of 
the gospel, and a preacher to those who pay no other preacher (as the missionary societies 
of this country pay for the support of all the churches), and who, long a free man in this 
plentifal country, writes to ask charitable contributions from slaves ! 


“Granp Cape Mont, Liperta. 
* August 5th, 1858. 


- > > * * * 7 * 


“ The times are so hard here that we have hard work to get.along, and this makes me 
that I am obliged to beg you all a little. I wish you to have this letter read in all the Bap- 
tist churches, and try and send me a little help. want an overcoat and some shoes—No. 
IL. I would also be glad to receive anything that any of my friends may have to spare, such 
as Clothes, Tobacco, and Provisions, and I hope that you will remember the aged servant of 
the Lord, and what is given to the poor is lent unto the Lord. Give my best respects and 
love to all the Christian Brothers and Sisters, and to all my inquiging friends. Please let me 
hear from you by the return of the M. ©. Stevens, and you will greatly oblige your Father. 
Pray for me that I may prove faithful-until death. Your Father, 

“MOSES DENT.” 


“ Persons unacquainted with the facts, can hardly be aware of the extent of contributions 
at the African churches in this city. Not long since, $218 was raised, at one church, to as- 
sist friends who have gone to Liberia. Only think of it—slaves sending a part of their sur- 
plus earnings to help to feed and clothe free persons.” (African Repository, 1857.) 
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ceived) friends of the society. The subject has not been 
enough attractive to induce full examination and investiga- 
tion by impartial or qualified persons, or by those who were 
otherwise than friendly to the scheme. The communications 
of private colonists to their friends in the United States were 
not likely to proceed from the most ignorant, who are the 
most numerous, and who would usually be the greatest suf- 
ferers. Others, if qualified to make their voices heard abroad, 
yet by their superior intelligence and position, probably were 
enabled to derive profit to themselves by means of the very 
circumstances which served to. depress and ruin the greater 
number of their fellows. At all events, after an emigrant 
had settled in Liberia, and became ever’so dissatisfied, it 
would be very difficult for him to return to the United States, 
even if having property. If without property or money, in 
hand, it would be impossible; and all who were thus tied to 
the colony would have some interest to serve in striving to 
induce as many others as possible to come to share their fate, 
and, in some way, to alleviate their sufferings. Every new 
emigrant would either bring money to spend, or have wants 
to be supplied by purchases from the old settlers, and to be 
paid for by the bounty and funds of the Colonization Society. 
Every provident and thrifty colonist in the neighborhood 
might count upon profiting by the expenditures of and for 
every new immigrant, and even the most thriftless would 
hope to gain something in the general scramble for these for- 
eign supplies to the colony. Hence, even as to individuals 
who know and might teil the truth of Liberia, there are 
enough reasons why nothing should be heard by the public 
from the far greater number, and that of those who speak to 
the public, the statements should be eulogistic and exaggera- 
ted of the natural advantages of the country, and of the prog- 
ress and success of the colony. Further, almost all the 
printed accounts have appeared in the only periodical publi- 
cation in Liberia, the “ Liberia Herald” (which has lately 
stopped), and which was the organ, and,I believe, also the 
property of the hiberian government ; or in the “ African Re- 
posttory,” published in Washington, which is certainly the prop- 
erty and the organ of the Colonization Society. Of course, 
whatever is admitted into the pages of this publication must 
be understood to be what the managers of the American Coloni- 
zation Society approve, and choose shall go to the public, and 
design to be believed. And certainly nothing weuld there appear 
(if possible to be avoided), that would be injurious or other- 
wise than favorable to the condition of the colony, or the 
operations and designs of the managers of the society. There- 
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fore, in effect, the affairs of Liberia, throughout, have been as 
much concealed from the public, as if, for this purpose, the 
Colonization Society had been able to enforce and to exercise 
as strict a censorship of both the American and European 
press, in regard to Liberia, as the present despotic emperor of 
France does for his own subjects and dominions. All the re- 
ligious newspapers. and most of all other kinds, have been 
advocates of the society and its colony. And of the few edi- 
tors who were indifferent or careless, or even distrustful of or 
opposed to the society, it was rare that one published any 
opposing notice or charge, lest its insertion might offend the 
friends of the society ; for its friends only paid attention to 
the subject, or cared whether any publication was favorable 
or unfavorable to the society and its scheme. 

The consequent wide diffusion of exaggerated or false state- 
ments, and the successful suppression of unfavorable truth, 
served for a long time to continue the emigration of free 
negroes. But the truth of the deplorable sufferings, or later 
condition of the preceding colonists, was at last obliged to 
leak out, and be admitted; and these voluntary emigrations 
diminished in consequence, until they have almost ceased. 
But this deficiency was much more than compensated (to 
anti-slavery views) in the greatly increased number of slaves 
emancipated for emigration. These, of course, had no infor- 
mation except the erroneous views of their kind but deluded 
masters, derived from colonization agents and publications, 
and had no free-will or choice in their destination. They 
could not have refused to go to Africa, as nearly all would 
have wished to do, without also refusing the emancipation of- 
fered on that condition. Even such freedom has been posi- 
tively and persistently rejected by many to whom it was of- 
fered, and would have been by all, but for the delusive repre- 
sentations made, by and through their deceived owners, to 
attract the consent and inclinations of these ignorant and 
deceived victims of false philanthropy. Such has been the 
working of the colonization scheme. The free negroes and 
mulattoes that have been induced to emigrate were mostly of 
that small portion of their class who were valuable members 
of society, for their good conduct and character, their industry 
and thrift. Almost none of the worthless of that class have 
been removed, or even if they were desired, could be persuaded 
to emigrate. Thus, while the promised general benefit of the 
emigretion of free negroes has been too smal] to be worth 
consideration, and has been so conducted as to do much more 
harm than good to our country, in the actual emigration, the 
much greater effect has been to induce the emancipation and 
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removal of slaves, all of which are greatly needed in Vir- 
ginia, andin all the South, for labor; and the total loss of 
which portion is a costly inflietion upon the agricultural and 
genera] prosperity of the whole community. From 1820 to 
1843, the whole number of emigrants from the United States 
to Liberia (according to the official reports) amounted to 
4,454, of which only 1,687 had been previously free (census 
of 1843); 2,900 were emancipated to emigrate, and 97 had 
obtained their freedom by purchase. Of this whole number 
of emigrants, 4,454 (to 1843), Virginia alone had supplied 
1,649, of which only a small proportion had been previously 
free. To the close of 1856, the whole number of emigrants 
to Liberia was 10,502, including as 1,000 the emigrants to 
the at first separate Maryland colony, at Cape Palmas, which 
since has been annexed to Liberia. Of the total of emigrants, 
9,502, to and inclusive of 1857, and excluding the 1,000 at 
Cape Palmas, 3,670 were born free, 5,500 were ‘emancipated 
to emigrate, and for 326 their freedom was bought. (African 
Repository.) The emigrants from Virginia alone, to 1856, 
amounted to 3,315, nearly all the additions since 1843 being 
of emancipated slaves. 

The genefal results, to the present time are, that the former 
colony and the now so-called ‘‘ Republic” of Liberia, is es- 
tablished independent of all foreign power, except of the still 
really directing and truly. parental influence of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. But it is not yet a self-supporting community 
or country, as both the continued alms and guardianship of the 
United States are essential to the existence of the Republic. 
The general results of the colony, as averred by the Colonization 
Society and its agents and publications, constitute an eminent 
success, to which the world has previously shown no parallel 
or equal. On the contrary, to all who will take any care to 
examine it, it will be manifest that the whole scheme has 
been a “‘ delusion and a snare” in its operation and progress, 
and still more a failure when considered in detail, and with 
reference to the great and true advantages and means for suc- 
cess which the country really offers for occupants capable of 
making use of these advantages. 

In a future number of the Review, I may proceed to cite and 
to comment upon the grounds for expected success, asserted 
by the publications of the Colonization Society—to admit 
what is true, and, so far as is known, to expose what was false 
in these alleged advantages—and also in the long withheld, 
and finally reluctantly admitted obstacles to more successful 
progress, or causes of failure of the promised results of the 
Colonization Society and its colony. 
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ART. VIL.—THE POTOMAC, * 


Tats river rises in the Alleghany mountains, extending a 
distance of five hundred miles, though one of the most 
beautiful extents of country in the world ; and forms, through- 
out its whole course, the boundary line between the States of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Commence at its fountain-head and follow its winding 
course, over hills, through pleasant fields and dark forests, 
there may be found more of that romantic wildness and 
beauty, so pleasing to the human mind, than in, perhaps, any 
other portion of our country, which is so prolific in its fine 
natural productions ; for the general character or formation 
of the river is so different from that of most others. We 
cannot liken itto the ‘* Pather of Waters” for the latter has not 
the same beautifully diversified scenery, nor clear, bounding 
waters, but pursues its onward course in an almost undeviat- 
ing line, bearing upon a truly noble bosom, the vast produc- 
tions of the great valley of the Mississippi. We cannot liken 
it to the Missouri, for that rushes and roars along over falls and 
cataracts, emptying its muddy, turbid waters into the Missis- 
sippi. 

Truly the Potomac has a character of its own, and that of the 
most beautiful nature. In its onward march toward the 
ocean, it contracts and widens at intervals, presenting in one 
place a level broad expanse of water, in another it may be 
seen whirling and eddying through its contracted banks. In 
the one instance rolling along in silent majesty, in the 
other presenting to the view the fury of the war-horse. Its 
waters are as clear as crystal, majestic and grand. Its banks 
are in many places covered by the primeval forests, remind- 
ing the beholder of days gone by, when none save fhe red 
man enjoyed their shade, and in others may be seen the 
benefits of the industry of our thrifty agriculturists. The junc- 
tion of the Shenandoah and Potomac, at Harper’s Ferry, eight 
miles northeast of Charlestown, and sixty-five miles northwest 
of Washington, is, says an able writer, “ an object truly grand 
and magnificent. The eye takes in at a glance the north 
side of the Shenandoah and Potomac, at their junction, an 
impetuous torrent, foaming and dashing over numerous rocks, 
that have fallen from the precipices that overhang them; the 
picturesque tops of the mountains, the gentle and winding 
course of the river below the ridge, presenting, altogether, a 
spectacle capable of awakening the most profound emotions.” 
“ This scene,” says Mr. Jefferson, “is worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic to witness.” 
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Still following the course of the river, the ‘Great Falls of 
the Potomac” is the next objeet of interest which tends te 
excite feelings of awe in the breast of the tourist. It is, 
indeed, one of the grandest and most imposing of nature’s 
gifts to man. The visitor takes his stand upon the neighbor- 
ing rocks, and sees the water coming with great force, over a 
succession of six falls, varying from six to eight feet in height, 
and somewhat resembling a flight of stairs, the last or lower 
falls emptying the water into a nearly circular basin, of con- 
siderable diameter, enclosed (with the exception of the out- 
let} by walls of solid rock, the water in which is as smooth 
as a mirror and of great depth. This place, also the “ Little 
Falls” still lower down the river, is often the site of numer- 
ous piscatory excursions. About sixteen miles below the 
falls the cities of Georgetown and Washington meet the 
view ; the former, an old but thriving town of some com- 
mercial importance, the latter the beautiful Capital of Amer- 
ica. It is situated on the left bank, one hundred and ten 
miles from the mouth, and commands a beautiful view of the 
river, which, at this point, becomes one mile in width. From 
this place to its mouth, the river is most attractive ; its 
waters, at all times buoying upon its bosom large numbers of 
small craft, whose white sails and dripping oars present a 
most pleasing and picturesque view to’the beholder. Its wild- 
wooded shores offer inspiration for the poet’s pen, and a land- 
scape worthy of the admiration of the artist. Eight miles 
below the metropolis may be*seen a fine example of Southern 
industry, enterprise, and daily increasing importance, in the 
city of Alexandria, whose streets, alive with the bustle and 
activity of a commercial city, are such a contrast to the silent 
shores just opposite. 

A few miles below Alexandria is Mounr Vernon, once the 
residence and now the resting-place of the remains of GrorcE 
Wasuineton, while his birthplace lies in Westmoreland 
county, some fifty miles farther down.* The Tomb of Washing- 
ton is a simple, unostentatious structure, the front only of 
which is visible, the other parts being covered with the earth 
of a small sand-hill which was excavated for the purpose. 
A stone wall of considerable height protects the entrance to 
the vault, while an iron-railing gate permits a view of the hal- 
lowed receptacle in which the ashes of the Parer Parris re- 
pose. With what reverence does the visitor ascend the wind- 
ing pathway which leads from the river landing to the grave 
of the noble dead! With what profound emotion does he 





*A simple stone, placed there by the late George Washington Parke Custis, with the 
inseription “ Here, on the llth of February, [O. 8.] 1732, Ggorge Wasnineton was 
born,” is the only indication of the locality of his birthplace. 
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turn to the past, and call to mind the great and good deeds 
of him who there lies intombed! What sacred resolves he 
there makes to lead the life of a Washington, that he may re- 
ceive the love and honor of his countrymen ? 

He there glories in the thought, that America, that his 
country, has presented to the world a maa, unequalled, for 
the real, true characteristics of greatness and wisdom. 

Further on, up the winding road, is the beautifully situated 
and spacious mansion in which, near sixty years ago, the 
great man lived and died In it are displayed the utensils 
and smaller possessions of Washington, where they are most 
sacredly kept, under the jealous and watchful eye of a loving 
people. And from its portico may be had one of the most 
enchanting views of the noble river that rolls at the base of 
the hill upon which the mansion is situated, and upon whose 
bosom he so often took a prominent part in the manly exer- 
cises of rowing and shooting. 

Honored be the patriot’s name: “ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Leaving, with reluctance, Mount Vernon, we follow the 
river down toits mouth. It empties into Chesapeake Bay, 
at which point it is seven and a half miles in width, and 
seven and a half fathoms in depth. The termination of the 
tide water is three hundred miles from the mouth of the 
river, and it is navigable for nearly the whole of that dis- 
tance. 





ART, VII.—LAW REPORTS—MULITIPLCITY OF LAW-BOOKS, 


Waar is municipal law? What thecommon law? What 
the origin of the civil and the common Jaw? Who makes the 
laws ? 

Not one of these questions admit of a definite, precise, or 
comprehensive answer. Learned commentators are not 
agreed about it. That lawis a thing of natural origin, growth, 
and accretion, is one theory. This theory is, however, only 
partially true, for occasionally a new statute, or a revised code, 
or a new decision, successfully upsets and repeals pre-existing 
law. Which, then, is natural, the old law, or the new one 
that repeals and supplants it? Both, possibly, in their origin. 
The old law had become unsuited to the times, therefore un- 
natural, and was properly repealed. The new is sure, in the 
lapse of ages, to become unsuited to the new relations of pro- 
gressive society, and must, in turn, share the fate of its de- 
funct predecessor. Law is like language, it is constantly 
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modifying and changing. Neither lexicographers, nor gram- 
marians, critics, commentators, legislators, or judges, can 
arrest the ever-varying course of either. They will, none 
of them, submit to be fixed and stereotyped by a Justinian or 
an Alfred, by a Dr. Johnson, a Webster, a Blair, or a Lindley 
Murray. 

What: Horace so beautifully says of words, is equally true 
of laws— 

“ Ut silve foliis pronos mutantar in annos 
Prima cadunt, ete., ete.” 

This constant change is as observable in the physical as in 
the moral world. The diseases of plants, animals, and men, 
are as changeable as human crimes or offences, and necvssitate 
and give rise to new modes of treatment, and new theories in 
medicine. Besides, words, and diseases, and crimes, &c., 
contract, multiply, and become more complex, as civilization, 
and luxury, and trade, advance. Law-books, and lexicons, 
and medical works, must multiply and become more difficult 
to comprehend, ‘“‘ pari passu” with the progressive advance- 
ment of society. 

It is the destiny of man, in the moral and the physical 
world, to be ever pursuing, approximating, and clutching, at 
the true. But— 

“ Effugit imago, 
Par levibus vertis, volucaique simmilima somno !” 
He can never attain to it, yet must not desist from the chase. 
To pause in pursuit is to retrograde, and all his speed, 
and exertion, but preserve his status quo, and keep ever-re- 
ceding truth in sight but out of reach. 

Are men and society itself mere puppets, or automata 
moved by extraneous forces? Are they mere creatures of 
time and circumstances, moved onward by fate or providence, 
without free will or free agency of their own? 

Consciousness, intuition, involuntary belief, convince us of 
our free agency, and we all, from the necessity of our natures, 
act upon the conviction. Reason cannot reconcile the belief 
in Providence, or a First Cause, with human free agency. 
The assertion of the one is the palpable negation of the other. 
Yet, what every man’s reason rejects, every man’s faith ac- 
cepts. Reason, in like manner, disproves the existence of an 
external material world, but reason neither controls or affects 
involuntary belief. Despite of the demonstrative philosophy 
of a Hume or a Berkely, they would have dodged as soon 
from the blow of a stick, as the veriest clodhopper in Eng- 


land. 
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Man’s life is a Sysiphian labor. Yet his existence and his 
happiness require that he should continue to roll upward the 
ever-rebounding rock. He will never place it in a fixed and 
firm position, but is contented, if not happy, beeause em- 
ployed, and cherishing and clinging to the hope of ultimate 
success. Happiness consists in the pursuit, and none but the 
hypochondriac moralizes too closely as to the ‘ cud bono.” 

Illusions are the substance and reality of life, and to banish 
them, when innocent, is suicidal folly —the folly of over- 
wisdom, like that of Solomon, when, having seen clear 
through the “‘ vanity of haman wishes and pursuits,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, saith the preacher.” 

At the start in life, these illusions spread out before us, 
bright, broad, and beautiful as the aurora borealis in a 
northern sky. As we advance in life, they fade and dis- 
appear, one by one, till they become few, faint, and far be- 
tween, like falling stars. But, age has its pleasing, though 
less brilliant ilusions, as well as youth. The young are sel- 
fish, and live only for themselves. The old are unselfish and 
live for others. Their happiness centres in their children, and 
they cherish illusions of a soberer hue, as to the future lives 
and fortunes of those children. 

The happiness of the aged is undisturbed and uniform, that 
of the young vivid, but vacillating. 

“ But, what’s this to the purpose? you will say. 

Gentle reader, nothing ; a mere speculation, 

For which my sole excuse is—’tis my way. 
Sometimes with and sometimes without occasion, 

I write what’s uppermost, without delay. 
This narrative is not meant for narration, 

But a mere airy and fantastic basis, 

To build up common things with common places.” 

And yet, however men may write or speak “ bald, disjointed 
chat,” there is always a chain of dependence and connection in 
their thoughts, for one thought gives birth to another in infi- 
nite concatenated series. 

Let us return to our law-books, our pills and poultices, our 
spelling-books, grammars, and dictionaries. Work on, ye So- 
lons and Lycurguses, ye Justinians and Napoleons! Cherish 
your illusions. Make laws that will fit all times and all cases, 
and need no change. Kill all the heads cf the moral Hydra, 
and apply such cauteries to their roots, that they shall spring 
out and grow no more. Be earnest, hard-working, hopeful 
men; thus only can you be useful men. Strong faith is the 
noblest of virtues, because it is the only incentive to high 
self-sacrificing action. It matters little what the faith be 
about. 
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When you have done your works give them the sanction of 
religion. Consult the goddess Egeria, or retire to foreign 
lands, and make your people swear never to change your laws 
until you return. Well-directed superstition is the best prop 
and stay of law and government. If you can’t get the fiat 
and imprimatur of a god, get, at least, the perpetual edict of 
an emperor. Pronounce your work coop, and to make it per- 
fect and immortal let no commentaries be written on it, for 
Justinian, when he had finished his Digest, truly declared 
that “the contradietions of expositors had disturbed the 
whole body of the ancient law.” If one could only stop and 
stereotype human aflairs, if the world would stand still, a 
single legal digest would answer for all time. If bodily dis- 
eases continued to occur, of the same type and character, 
Brandreth’s pills and the last treatiseon fever, would be shop 
and library enough for the physician. 

If language would but stop growing at the command of 
Noah Webster and Lindley Murray, the misses’ boarding 
schools would turn out.accomplished professors of belles-lettres. 
But new words and phrases, like leaves in the spring, come 
forth, flourish, and supplant the deciduous crop, although sane- 
tified and ordained for perpetual use by Webster and Murray. 
Usage is the only grammar, spelling-book, and dictionary. 
Fashion rules language, and all old books are ungrammatical 
because unfashionable. ‘ To keep up with the times and 
fashions is the sum total of human wisdom and of human 
phiiosophy.” ' 

But the labor and difficulty of keeping up with the “ times 
and fashions’ daily increases as luxury increases, and as hu- 
man affairs and human relations become more numerous and 
complex. The ladies must labor harder to determine the di- 
mensions of the bonnet and the crinoline, and the materials 
of their dresses, and color of their ribbons. The doctors 
must start more new theories, and invent more pills and 
panaceas ; the Websters and Murrays must give us new dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and spelling-books as part of the spring 
fashions ; and the lawyers and judges must make more com- 
mon law, and fiil a hundred volumes annualiy with new ju- 
dicial legislation. The legislature has little to do with law- 
making ; the whole burden falls on the judges and commen- 
tators. One may read and understand all the new statutes 
of a year in half an hour. No one attempts to read or under- 
stand all the law reports, the annual judicial legislation. The 
judges tell us they only discover and declare the common law. 
Where do they find it? They never read or cite Bracton, or 
Fleta, or Fitzherbgrt, or Doctor and Student, and seldom refer to 
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Coke. ‘‘Contemporaneous exposition is best,” is a law 
maxim ; but the judges and lawyers have ruled old books and 
old authorities out of use, because those who lived five hun- 
dred years ago knew nothing of the law as it then stood, while 
the opinion of an ignorant pettifogger, freshly promoted by 
universal suffrage from the bar of a county court to the bench 
of a supreme court, is trusted as the infallible oracle of jus- 
tice and truthful exponent of the common law, of that common 
law which the judges tell us was once statute law, but that 
the statutes have been lost. How comes it that Bracton, and 
Fleta, and Littleton, and Coke, could never find those stat- 
utes, and that our pettifogger noses them up in an instant. 
The whole theory is as false and absurd as the stories told by 
priests about fragments of the Holy Cross. The judges make 
law, and do not merely discover, expound and declare it. They 
mean to hold on to their monopoly, and have solemnly decided 
that the legislature know nothing about the meuning of their 
own language, and that they, the judges, are alone capable 
and competent to construe and expound the words of the stat- 
utes. Law has always been made in this way. It can only thus 
adapt itself to the changes of times, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of each new case. ‘The judicial and legislative 
powers have ever been united. It is impossible to separate 
these, All courts are more or less courts of equity, and mod- 

xisting laws to adapt them to new and unforeseen occa- 
sions. 

It would save the law-student a world of hopéless investi- 
gation if hewere told in beginning his studies, that common 
law was the law made by judges, and only to be found in full 
authority and purity in the latest reporter. 

Legislation, in its ordinary meaning, had as little to do with 
building up the civil law as the common law. It was in part 
borrowed from Greece, in part resulted from the edicts of the 
preetors, who were a sort of chancellors, who made as well as 
expounded law, and did not hypocritically profess to follow 
implicitly old authorities and precedents. The opinions of 
learned jurisconsults, called the ‘‘ responsa prudentum,” were 
also treated as authority, and like the opinions of modern 
commentators, became law. The judgments, decisions, or 
rescripts of the emperor were also treated as law. Besides 
these, law was regularly enacted by assemblies of the people, 
by the senate, and by imperial edicts. From these various 
sources a body of law was compiled so voluminous as to be- 
get in the time of Justinian the necessity of abridgment, di- 
gest, and codification. The Pandects of Justinian answered a 
good purpose, and arrested for a while the growing multipli- 
city of law-books. But those very Pandects have since given 
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rise to commentaries ten times as voluminous as the laws they 
were intended to abridge. 

Thus must it ever be. Simplify, digest, and codify law as 
we please, new circumstances will beget new laws, end our 
work must be done over again, in each recurring century. 

Law books must become more numerous, and law more dif- 
ficult to comprehend, as wealth, trade, luxury, and civilization, 
advance. When it first occurred to us to write this article, 
we entertained the opinion that by prohibiting all law reports 
we should confine courts to deciding the cases before them, 
leave law-making to legislation, simplify the law, and pre- 
vent the multiplication of law-books. But reflection and his- 
torical research have convinced us that the present system, 
with occasional codification, is the best, because it seems to 
be the natural one. A Justinian may arrest, correct, and im- 
prove nature, but not even a Canute can quite expel it. 

Some writer on the civil law defines equity to be “ correc- 
trix ejus, in quo lex propta universitatum deficit.” Such is 
judicial legislation (falsely called old common law), it modi- 
fies and adapts law to suit new circumstances, new exigen- 
cies, new cases, and new relations of men to one another. 

It might answer a good purpose to arrest law-reporting, and 
consequently judicial legislation for a season. Commentators 
are harmless, for they have dwindled into mere compilers, 
whose authority no one regards. Arresting law-reporting 
would settle and simplify the law far better than codification, 
like Justinian’s and Napoleon’s. To understand such codes 
you have not only to comprehend the inherent defects and 
obscurity arising from too much conciseness, immature 
investigation and hasty generalization, but superadded there- 
to, you must investigate and understand all the authorities 
from which the code is deduced. A mere general index is 
better than a new code to simplify law, and this only would 
be needed if a stop were put to law-reporting. Yet, without 
judicial legislation to accommodate the law to the times, it 
after awhile falls behind the age. Such was eminently its 
condition when Lord Coke, intending to eulogize it, pro- 
nounced its thorough condemnation—‘‘Ler est summa ratio,” 
exclaims he, but goes on to add, not common reason, but ar- 
tificial reason. Now there is but one reason, one common 
sense, and that is common reason. Artificial reason is con- 
trary to reason, opposed to common sense, is un-reason. No 
one ever said of the civil law (a ten times more learned sys- 
tem) that it was not agreeable to common reason. It arose 
among wealthy and civilized people, and adapted itself to the 
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wants, manners, customs, business relations, and common ~ 


sense and reason of civilized society. 

Lord Coke and Lord Kenyon were legal*bigots. They read 
law, they studied law, they thought law—law in its narrow- 
est and most artificial and technical sense. They did not 
comprehend law, but were comprehended by the law. It was 
the element in which they lived. It was for them a Procrus- 
tean bed, to which they proposed to adapt men, and would 
have considered it profane and impious to attempt to adapt 
law to men. It was their Koran, their religion, and human 
rights, human interests, and human lives, the sacrifices they 
proposed to offer up on its altar. Moore’s rather overwrought 
picture of Al Hassan applies pretty well to such bigots in the 
law-— 

“ One of that saintly murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given, 
Who think through unbelievers’ blood, 

Lies their direetest path to Heaven : 
One who will pause and kneel unshod 
In the warm blood his hand has poured, 
To mutter o’er some text of God 
Engraven on his reeking sword ; 
Nay, who can coolly cite the line, 
The letter of those words divine, 
To which his blade with searching art, 
Had sunk into his victim’s heart.” 

Such was Lord Coke when presiding in a criminal court. 

{ We intend to be understood, literally, when we say that 
Coke and Kenyon did not comprehend the law. They knew 
as little of its internal relations and applications as a man 
born, reared, and always confined in a pyramid, would know 
of the internal appearance and dimensions of his great prison- 
house. Yet such men are useful, for their ‘ stare decisis’ doc- 
trines promote certainty in Jaw, and it is more important that 
the law should be known and certain, than what the law is. 
Their opposites, men like Bacon and Mansfield, are, occaston- 
ally, also useful and necessary. Law must not be forever 
fixed and stereotyped. Yet the progressive, innovating spirit 
of the latter class of lawyers, while sometimes useful, is 
always dangerous. They unsettle and confuse law, and often 
proceed faster with reforms than the times require. It is well 
that there are few like Bacon and Mansfield, hundreds like 
Coke and Kenyon, few who comprehend the law, and thou- 
sands of pettifoggers who are comprehended by it. 

These two classes of lawyers represent the opposing forces, 
the ‘‘antinomy” that keep the progress of law safe and 
steady. The vis inertie of the former class is as necessary 
as the propulsive energies of the latter. 
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It is singular how this principle of “ antinomy” meets us at 
every turn. In mathematics, Proudhon says, the assertion of 
one proposition is the negation of its opposite, but in political 
economy, truths conflict with and contradict each other. Now 
this latter remark admits of a much broader application than 
Proudhon seems to have given to it. In the physical and 
moral world, every truth has its opposite truth. Conflicting 
forces sustain physical existence, vegetable, animal, and hu- 
man life; and conflicting forces sustain the moral world, sus- 
tain society and human government. Philosophy sees but one 
of these forces, and is always dangerous and charlatanian, for 
it encourages the undue preponderance of its favorite force or 
principle, while safety and progress depend on the proper 
balance of forces. The doctors have seen this, and, instecd 
of relying on nosology, which would treat diseases according 
to their names, they have adopted pathology, which is tenta- 
tive, and treats diseases according to prevailing symptoms, 
and stimulates or depletes and purges, as those symptoms 
may dictate. Solomon had the same idea when he declared, 
** There is a time for all things,” and Horace, when he wrote, 
‘* Modus est in rebus.’ But no one, that we are aware of, 
has built up, or proposed to build up, a great system of pa- 
thology as a substitute for all schools of philosophy. Paley is 
wholly discredited and out of vogue. No system has taken 
its place. Free society is an unnatural condition of society, 
and will tolerate no true system, because truth would over- 
turn its whole social organization. We propose to write a 
moral pathology, which shall treat the diseases of society 
symptomatically and tentatively, just as the doctors now 
treat the diseases of the body. In this essay, we have shown 
that in language, law, medicine, and fashion, there are oppo- 
sing forces, opposite, contradictory, and conflicting principles, 
which are equally true and equally necessary. Uninten- 
tionally we have written an instalment of our proposed work. 
The world has no accepted philosophy now. The fate of the 
thousand systems that have “ eaten each other up” should 
make it little desirous to procure another. Rousseau declared 
that he found there were as many systems of philosophy as 
philosophers. He should have said, as men, for every man 
has his peculiar theory. Byron happily ridicules the ephem- 
eral nature of systems of philosophy : 


“Tf from great Nature’s, or our own abyss 
Of thought, we could but snatch a certainty, 
Perhaps mankind might find the path they miss— 
But then 'twould spoil much good philosophy ; 
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One system eats another up, and this 
Much as old Saturn ate his progeny, 

For when his pious consort gave him stones 

In lieu of sons, of these he made no bones. 


“ But . pry doth reverse the Titan's breakfast, 
And eats his parents, albeit the digestion 
Be difficult. Pray tell me, ean you make fast. 
After due search, your faith to any question ? 
Look back o'er ages, ere unto the stake fast 
You bind yourself, and call some mode the best one. 
Nothing more true than not to trust your senses, 
And yet what are your other evidences ?” 


ART, IX:---INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE . STATE 
OF TENNESSER, AND NASHVILLE, 


As early as 1710, Monsieur Charleville, a Frenchman, opened a 
store and traded with the Shawnee Indians, on a small mound near 
the mouth of the Sulphur Spring Branch, on the north side thereof. 

In 1740, Dr. Thomas Walker, of Virginia, in company with 
Colonels Wood and Patton, Major John Buchanan, and Captain 
Charles Campbell, and a number of hunters, made an exploring tour 
upon the western waters. Passing Powell’s valley, he gave the name 
of “ Cumberland” to the lofty range of mountains on the west, and 
“* Cumberland Gap’’ to the depression in the chain. On the western 
side of the range he found a beautiful mountain stream, which he 
named *' Cumberland river,” all in honor of the Duke of Cumberland, 
then prime minister of England. 

Messrs. Wallen, Scaggs, Blevins, Cox, and fifteen others, chiefly 
from Virginia, came, in 1761, into the valley, since known as Car- 
ter’s valley, and hunted eighteen months there and elsewhere. 

The Indian boundary, as adjusted at Hard Labor, in October, 
1768, had given the assent of the Cherokees to a further expansion 
of the Holston settlements; and late in December, 1768, and early 
in January, 1769, was formed the nucleus of the first permanent es- 
tablishment of the white race in Tennessee. There had been a settle- 
ment at Long Island Fort, and at Fort Loudon, as early as 1758, but 
was soon broken up. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina, in November, 1777, 
formed Washington district into a county of the same name, assign- 
ing to it the boundaries of the whole of the present great State of 
Tennessee, and made provision for opening a land office in Wash- 
ington county, at the rate of forty shillings per one hundred acres, 
with the liberal permission to each head of a family to take up six 
hundred and forty acres himself, one hundred acres for his wife, and 
the same quantity for each of his children. 

The facility of taking up the choice lands of the county, induced 
great numbers of persons, principally those without means, to emi- 
grate to the frontier. Without a dollar in the pocket the emigrant 
became at once a large landholder! Such men laid the foundation 
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of society and government in Tennessee, They brought no wealth 
with them, but what was rar better, they had industrious and frugal 
habits ; they had hardihood, enterprise, fearlessness, and self-reliance. 
With such elements in the character of its pioneers, any community 
will soon subdue the wilderness to the purposes of agriculture. 

“ [Wealth and power] from no condition rise, 

Act well your part—there all the [blessing] lies! !” 

In the early spring of 1779, a little colony of gallant adventurers, 
from the parent hive at Watauga, crossed the Cumberland mountain, 
penetrated the intervening wilds, pitched their tents near the French 
Lick, and'planted a field of corn'where the city of Nashville now stands, 
at the spot where Joseph Park, Esq., since resided, and near the 
lower ferry. These pioneers were John Cockrill, Esq., General Jas. 
Robertson, George Freeland, Esq., William Neely, Esq., Edward 
Swanson, Esq., James Hanly, Esq., Mark Robertson, Esq,, Zacha- 
riah White, Esq., and Wm. Overhall, Esq. A negro fellow also ac- 
companied them, and all had to live without bread for six months, 
until they grew the crop to make it. 

Cumberland became the theme of eager conversation in every 
neighborhood, and great numbers prepared to emigrate to this land 
of future plenty and of promise. 

Under the lead of Gasper Mansker, several families removed and 
settled at Mansker’s Lick, Bledsoe’s Lick, and other places, 

When the first settlers came to the Bluff, in 1779-80, nothing 
was presented to the eye but one large plain of woods and cane, fre- 
quented by buffaloes, elk, deer, wolves, foxes, panthers, and other 
animals suited to the climate. 

In June, 1781, the land office was closed, and not opened again 
till after the end of the Revolutionary war. 

In May, 1783, the Assembly of North Carolina opened an office 
for the sale of western lands, in order to pay the arrears then due the 
officers and soldiers of that part of the continental line which was 
raised in North Carolina, and to extinguish her part of the national 
debt. 

At Jonesborough, in Washington county, the first court-house in 
Tennessee was erected. It was built of round logs, fresh from the 
adjacent forest, and was covered in the fashion of cabins of the pio- 
neers, with clapboards. ; 

Davidson county, named in honor of Gen. William Davidson, of 
Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, was erected October 6th, 1783, 
and embraced the whole of Middle and West Tennessee—a large 
county. 

The General Assembly of the State of North Carolina passed, in 
the April session of 1784, an act for establishing a town on the Cum- 
berland river, at a place called the Bluff, near the French Lick, and 
to be named Nashville, in memory of the patriotic and brave General 
Francis Nash. Prior to this the settlers called it Nashborough. 

General James Robertson had first choice of four lots, for which 
he paid sixteen pounds, North Carolina currency, covering an area 
of four acres. 4 
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Water-street was laid off in 1786. 

At the same time a lot was appropriated, on the public square, 
for the Methodist Episcopal chrrch, and the same liberal policy was 
extended to other churches, as soon as they might be ready to build. 

The first warehouse was built by John Harmon, Esq., on the land 
of John McNairy, Esq., near the mouth of the Lick branch. 

An act was passed, in 1806, to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
town of Nashville. After this, the jurisdiction of the town passed 
from the State of North Carolina to the Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men of Nashville. 

The first legislative assembly of the anomalous State of Frankland, 
was held in 1785, in the town of Jonesboro’. John Sevier, Esq., 
was elected Governor ; David Campbell, Esq., Judge of the Superior 
Court ; and Joshua Girt, Esq., and John Anderson, Esq,, Assistant 
Judges. 

For a long series of years the new settlements of Tennessee had 
the fullest trial of their courage and patriotism. Even the women 
furnished such examples as might cause a nation’s pulse to beat with 
pride. One of them, Mrs. Sarah Buchanan, wife of Major John 
Buchanan, of Buchanan’s Station, four miles east of Nashville, dis- 
played great equanimity and heroism. Upon occasion of an attack 
upon the station by the Indians, she inquired for the bullet mould, 
and was engaged busily in melting the lead and running bul- 
lets for different guns. A bullet from without, passing through the 
interstice between two logs of the station, struck the wall near her, 
and rebounding, rolled upon the floor. Snatching it up, melting 
and moulding it quickly, she carried it to her husband, and said, 
‘““ Here is a ball run out of the Indians’ lead; send it back to them 
as quickly as possible ; it is their own, let them have it in welcome!” 

Such were the difficulties and dangers which accompanied the in- 
fancy of the Cumberland settlements, that, from necessity, it became 
a custem of the county for one or two persons to stand as sentinels 
while others labored in the field; and even while one went to a 
spring to drink, another stood on the watch with his rifle, ready to 
protect him, by shooting a creeping Indian, or one rising from the 
thickets of canes and brush that covered him from view. And 
wherever four or five were assembled together at a spring, or other 
place, where business required them to be, they held their guns in 
their hands, and with their backs turned to each other, one faced the 
north, another the south, another the west, watching in all directions 
for a lurking or creeping enemy. 

While the people at the Bluff were so nfuch harassed and galled 
by the Indians that they could not plant or cultivate their cornfields, 
& proposition was made, in a council of the inhabitants, to break up 
the settlements and go off. General James Robertson pertinaciously 
resisted this proposition, and the people of Tennessee have reason to 
venerate his memory, alike for his military and civil services, and 
the earnest and successful manner in which he conducted his nego- 
tiations for peace and commerce with the Indians and Spaniards. 
His probity and weight of character secured to his remonstrances 
with Indian and Spanish agents respectful attention and considera- 
tion. His earnest and truthful manner was rarely disregarded. 
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Constantly harassed and alarmed by the continued recurrence of 
Indian hostility against his colony, General James Robertson, cculd 
no longer resist the conviction that his savage neighbors on the south 
were instigated in their unfriendly conduct to the people on Cumber- 
land by some foreign influence, and he suspected some agents of 
Spain. He entered into correspondence with one of them, Mr. Por- 
tell, assuring him of a disposition on the part of his countrymen to 
maintain with the Spanish colonists the most friendly relations. 
Mr. Portell, in reply, expressed his gratitude for the amicable be- 
havior of the Cumberland people, and promised to maintain the best 
relations on his side, and expressed a wish to be useful to the Gén- 
eral and his countrymen. Still incursions for the purpose of mur- 
der and plunder continued to be made by the Indians. 

Davidson Academy was incorporated December 29th, 1785, and 
endowed with lands which were exempt from taxation for ninety- 
nine years. A Superior Court of Law and Equity was also estab- 
lished at Nashville, the first session of which was to commence on 
the Ist Monday of May, 1786. ‘The act creating this court pro- 
vided that no person in Davidson county should be subject to any 
action in the courts east of the Appalachian Mountains, and that no 
person on that side of the mountain should be subjected to any action 
in Davidson county. The salary allowed to the judge was fifty 
pounds, North Carolina currency, for each court he held, and it 
was expressly enacted that he should be paid from the treasury of 
Davidson county, so careful were the legislators: of the parent State 
that her western possessions should cost North Carolina nothing. 
During the year 1785, the road, as directed in this act, was opened 
from Clinch river to Nashville. Emigrants had heretofore reached 
Cumberland by the original route through the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky. Hereafter the route was more direct, for not only horsemen 
but wagons; and immense numbers of the more wealthy people of 
the Atlantic sections sought the Cumberland through the new road, 
which ran nearly over the same track still pursued as the stage-road 
by the way of the Crab Orchard and the Flat Rock. 

On the 2d April, 1790, the United States in Congress assembled, 
by an act made for that special purpose, accepted the deed, and what is 
now Tennessee ceased to be a partof North Carolina. The separa- 
tion, though once resisted as unfilial, disobedient, and revolutionary, 
was now in accordance with the judgment and wishes of all—peace- 
able, dutiful, and affectionate. The old North State is yet held in 
grateful remembrance by every emigrant she has sent to Tennessee. 
And there and elsewhere, to the farthest West, in all their wander- 
ings and migrations, the succeeding generation still cherish, with an- 
cestral pride, the name, character and worth of North Carolina, their 
mother State. 

The exceeding long catalogue of Indian outrages and aggressions 
upon the frontier of Mero and Hamilton districts, and the account of 
the spirited manner in which the inhabitants so successfully repelled 
them, could fill a volume alone. 

For about fourteen years constant warfare existed in Cumberland, 
with only one short period of exemption. On the other side of the 
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mountain the condition of the inhabitants was little better, for the 
same period. In.each section of the county there were unremitted 
offences on the part of the Indians, and persevering vigilance, enter- 
prise, and intrepidity, by the frontier people. 

No part of the West, no part of the world, suffered more or were 
defended more bravely or more successfully, than the frontiers of Ten- 
nessee. 

John MeNairy, Esq., Andrew Jackson, Esq., General James 
Robertson, Thomas Hardeman, Esq., and Joel Lewis, Esq., were 
members of the convention at Knoxville in 1796. 

Robert Weakly, Esq., and Seth Lewis, Esq., were representatives 
in the first Legislature of Tennessee, and Joel Lewis, Esq., senator 
from Davidson county. 

At this session, 1796, Tennessee county was divided, and the 
counties of Robertson and Montgomery established out of its ter- 
ritory. 

The former was so named in honor of General James Robertson, 
the patriarch of Watauga and the founder of the Cumberland settle- 
ments. He was born in Brunswick county, Va., Jiine 28, 1742, 
went when a youth to North Carolina, and emigrated to Watauga 
in 1772. 

Abundant incidents of his performances in the civil, political, and 
military services of his country, in every period of difficulty, embar- 
rassment, and danger, might be related. Governor Wiley Blount 
said in his eulogy of General James Robertson : 


“ His efforts, in a more private capacity, to benefit his fellow-citizens, were 
disinterested, great, and unremitted. He treated the Indians, when known ene- 
mies, as the enemies of his country, when known friends of peace, as its friends. 
He loved his friends and he held his enemies at defiance. To his wife he was 
indebted for a knowledge of the alphabet, and for instruction how to read 
and write. To his Creator he was indebted for rich mental endowments, and to 
himself for mental improvement. To his God was he indebted for that. firm- 
ness and indomitable courage which the cireumstances that surrounded him 
ealled so constantly into exercise.” 


The progress of the State in populaticn and improvement was very 
rapid for a series of years, and received a new impulse within tbe 
last fifteen years ia the development of all its resources. 

The minerals of the State are chiefly found in the mountain re- 
gion, and are of great variety, inexhaustible in quantity, and incal- 
culable in value. 

The State of Tennessee is divided naturally into three sections, and 
is so regarded in the legislation of the State. Hast Tennessee is the 
mineral region, much of it well adapted for farming purposes. Middle 
Tennessee has an extensive body of remarkably rich land, suited for 
all kinds of grain and grasses, and the raising of tobacco. West Ten- 
nessee possesses many bodies of rich lands, highly adapted to the cul- 
ture of cotton. 

The towns throughout the State are generally in a flourishing con- 
dition. Among the public buildings in the metropolis is the State 
capitol, situated on perhaps the most beautiful site in the world. 
Imagine a hill within the centre of acity, rising in every direction to 
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the height of 197 feet above the level of the Cumberland river at 
Nashville. 

In looking down upon the city and beyond, on all sides the pros- 
pect presents a distant amphitheatre of mountain ranges. 

Rome, from her seven hills, the Athenian Acropolis, nvz the Cape 
of Collona, affords so splendid a site for an Odeon, 

In plan and elevation, the design and whole character of the archi- 
tecture are essentially Grecian, consisting of a Doric basement sup- 
porting on its four fronts porticoes of the Ionic order, taken from the 
example of the Erectheum at Athens, 

In the centre of the building rises a tower. above the roof to the 
height of 80 feet, the superstructure of which is after the order of the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates, at Athens. The whole structure 
is composed of fossilated limestone, hewn and chiselled from quarries 
in the neighborhood of Nashville, the blocks of stone weighing from 
six to ten tons. 

The corner-stone was laid on the 6th of July, 1845, and the last in 
the latter part of March, 1859. 

The various chambers, halls, and porticoes, are arched throughout. 
The rafters of the roof are of wrought iron, haying a span of the 
whole width of the building, being supported by the interior walls 
at the north end and by the columns of the southern division of the 
building, the whole covered with thick sheets of copper. 

In the basement-story, to the right and left, are large and commo- 
dious rooms, appropriated to the use of the governor, supreme 
court, secretary of state, federal court, &c. 

The cellar-story in front is to be used as a depository of arms. 

From the great central-hall, you approach the principal story by 
a double flight of stairs, which leads to the chambers of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, the Library, and other rooms in con- 
nection therewith. 

The entire cost of the Capitol Building, is $802,567 59. 

The University of Nashville was incorporated by the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, December 29th, 1785, under the name 
and title of, Davidson Academy, above mentioned, and subsequently 
by the Legislature of Tennessee, September 11th, 1806. Finally, 
in November 26th, 1826, by an act of the Legislature, it acquired 
its present legal style. The whole property of the University in 
lands and buildings may be estimated at about $300,000. 

There is a military, literary, and medical department, and the pres- 
ent attendance is 590 students. 

The Lunatic Asylum, six miles east of the city, is also a fine struc- 
ture, and admirably furnished and adapted to the benevolent objects 
of its erection. 

The Blind Asylum, in South Nashville, the Hospital, in West Nash- 
ville, and the Horticultural Garden, in North Nashville, are all objects 
of deep interest. 

Upon the public square, at Nashville, a commodious court-house, 
partly of stone and partly brick, has been recently fornished at a cost 
of $80,000. The circuit, criminal and county courts are held here. 

The market-house, established in 1801, is upon the same public 
square, and in its second story are the city-halls. 
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The wholesale dry goods trade has doubled in the last jive years, 
and now reaches over five millions of dollars. There are wholesale 
houses in this city, conducting large business, who buy exclusively 
for cash. 

The grocery and produce trade amounts to over seven millions of 
dollars, exclusive of cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco, which amount 
te four mullions of dollars. 

The trade in various kinds of liquors, ales, &c., is alarmingly suc- 
cessful—over one million of dollars. 

The manufacture of lumber, sash, blinds, doors, &c., has more than 
doubled in ten years. Carpenters and builders, brick and stone ma- 
sons, plasterers and painters, are doing a flourishing business. Foun- 
dries and machine shops have grown up rapidly, and are all do‘ng 
well. 

Owing to the late commercial and bank panic, so disastrous to trade 
and manufactures of the United States and Europe, it is due to the 
merchants and manufacturers of Nashville to say, not one failure or 
even suspension occurred with any important house in the metropo- 
lis of Tennessee! This fact certainly shows the capacity and credit 
of her business men. 

In regard to trade, social, moral, intellectual, educational, and re- 
ligious advantages, Nashville stands second to no city in the Union. 

Regular meetings of a board of trade would do much here to 
improve the manner of keeping books and aid much in procuring sta- 
tistics, which would set forth the rapid growth of the city. 

The Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, Col. V. K. Stevenson 
president, Col. James A. Whiteside, vice-president, and E. W. 
Cole, Esq., superintendent, opens to the trade of East Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Alabama, and the Atlantic cities, and is an entirely 
independent road, asking no patronage from abroad. 

The Tennessee "and Alabama Railroad, Hon. John Marshall, presi- 
dent, and Col. W. O. N. Perkins, superintendent, opens to the trade 
of Middle Tennessee and North Alabama. This road will be com- 
pleted to Columbia, the 3d of July next, and to Mount Pleasant by 
fall, a distance of fifty-seven and a half miles, through one of the 
finest districts of country in the South. This road connects with the 
Central Southern Railroad, at Columbia, and thie latter with the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad at Decatur, Alabama. 

The Nashville and Louisville Railroad, Gov. John L. Helm, presi- 
dent, Hon. J. C. Guild, vice-president, is in operation to Gallatin, 
26 miles, and from Louisville, Ky., in the direction to Nashville, 74 
miles, and by December, 1859, will be completed to Louisvllle, Ken- 
tucky, the whole length of road, 185 miles, where it connects with 
all the leading roads to the East, West, and North. 

The Edgefield and Kentucky Railroad, is completed to Cornell’s a 
distance of fifteen miles, where the cars connect with E. S. Hock- 
erswith’s line of daily coaches to, Springfield, Russellville and other 
points in Kentucky. This road is s expected to be completed to Spring- 
field, 26 miles, this spring, and to the Kentucky line by next fall. 
Col. E. S. Cheatham, president. 

The Northwestern Railroad, Col. V. K. Stevenson, president, is now 
in a state of hopeful progress and will soon connect with the Mem- 
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phis and Louisville, and Mobile and Ohio Railroads, and with the 
Mississippi river. 

Nashville supports and is supported by a large district of country, 
of the richest and most productive lands, which if divided and sold 
in small tracts, would in a few years aid an immense population. 
Would not the large landholders do better for themselves, and a 
thousand times better for the country, to sell off their lands in small 
tracts—except what they could cultivate themselves—and invest the 
proceeds in manufactures ? ' 

The price of lands has reached the point of culmination, and can 
no longer be an object to speculators. When it ceases to grow in 
value, and lies uncultivated, it becomes dead capital. 

The forests of timber are equal to any in the world. Iron and 
coal, limestone and marble fields are exhaustless, and as fine as there 
is in the world. Water, climate, soil, everything constituting ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity, invite the enterprising farmer and 
the mechanic to invest with assurances of abundant remuneration. 

The city of Nashville has three principal banks of the State, usyally 
denominated the “ Three Old Banks,” to distinguish them from the 
batch of free banks and stock banks, created by the General Assem- 
bly, in the last few years, and which are supposed to have contrib- 
uted largely to the disasters of 1857 and 1858. 

The largest of them is “ the Bank of Tennessee,” with ten branches ; 
three in East Tennessee, three in the Western District, and four in Middle 
Tennessee, belonging entirely to the State, with a capital of $3,679,- 
000, under the control of officers nominated by the Governor and 
approved by the General Assembly, Hon. Cave Johnson is the 
president, and James Morton, Esq., the cashier. 

The Union Bank, with six branches, located in different parts of 
the State, has a capital of $1,774,000, belonging to stockholders 
principally in the eastern cities, and was established in 1832, for the 
purpose of supplying the place of the branch of the United States 
Bank, which was then expected to be vetoed by President Andrew 
Jackson. John Kirkman, Esq., is the president, and James Correy 
Esq., the cashier. 

The Planter’s Bank was chartered in 1833, as an additional means 
of supplying any deficiency caused by the supposed withdrawal of 
the branch of the United States Bank, is owned principally by stock- 
holders in the eastern cities, and has five branches, located in differ- 
ent sections of the State. It has a capital of $1,355,000, 
Orvil Ewing, Esq., is the president, and D. Weaver, Esq., the 
cashier. 

These are the principal Banks in the State, and though compelled 
to suspend specie payments, by the commercial convulsions of 1857, 
‘never lost the confidence of the people, and did much to relieve the citizens 
of the State from the pressure in the money market during the term of their 
suspension.” They now enjoy the confidence of the citizens of the 
State, in full, and their published statements of the Ist of April last, 
show that they deserve it, each of them having cash means enough to 
meet every liability, without resorting to their discounted notes and 
bills, amounting to four or five millions of dollars. 

The city of Nashville has, also, several private Banking Institu- 
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tions, of moderate capital, but of undoubted credit. The Merchant's 
Bank, owned by W. B. Shepard, Esq.; the City Bank, by Dyer 
Pearl, Esq. ; the Zrader’s Bank, by John Porterfield, Esq. ; and the 
Bank of the Union, by D. F. Carter, Esq. 

These Banks, with their branches, afford ample facilities for the 
business of the State, and for the last three or four months have kept 
exchanges on the Northern cities, at par; lately, I understand, it is at 
one sixth premium. . 

Within the corporate limits of the city, there are 25,113 inhabit- 
ants, as a total. Of these, 5,385 are blacks, and of these 1,758 are 
free. 

Edgefield has a population of at least 2,500; North Nashville 
1,200; West Nashville 1,000; and Southfield 2,000. All of these 
villages belong to Nashville, which gives to the city a grand total 
population of 31,813 inhabitants. 

The Nashville Female Academy, founded in 1816, is located in 
the western part of the city, embracing an area of about six acres, 
well enclosed, and in regard to privacy, shade, fresh air, good water, 
and health, equal to any situation in the country, yet enjoying every 
advantage furnished by the city. Dr. C. D. Elliott is the president, 
a gentleman, scholar, and Christian, fully qualified to discharge the 
duties incumbent upon him, The rooms, including chapel, 75x50. 
and exercise hall, 120x40, are all heated with steam, and lighted 
with gas,'thus there is no danger of fire, either to the buildings, or the 
clothes of pupils. Porticoes, corridors, and covered pavements, are am- 
ple for recreation, in all kinds of weather. For extent, convenience, 
comfort, and healthfulness, these buildings, for school purposes, are not 
equalled in the United States. This school deserves a most liberal 
patronage. 

The Public Schools of Nashville are embraced in four grades— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools. 

The High Schools include a Male English Department, a Classical 
Department, and a Female High School. A professor of Modern 
Languages is employed in the High School Department. 

A superintendent, and twenty-nine teachers, were employed the 
past year. 1,883 pupils have been admitted the past session, of 
whom 1,004 were boys and 879 girls. 

Of churches there are a goodly number: two Roman Catholics, 
two Presbyterians, one Cumberland Presbyterian, six Methodist Epis- 
copals, three Protestant Episcopals, four Baptists, one Christian, and 
five Africans, under the supervision of able and faithful ministers, 
with a numerous attendance. 

There are two principal hotels: the St. Cloud, and the City 
Hotel. My present abode is at the first, whose proprietor, H. T. 
Scott, Esq., is a gentleman in every respect competent for his posi- 
tion as a host ; superior accommodations, polite and attentive serv- 
ants. I most heartily recommend him to the kind patronage of so- 
journers. 

The Wire Suspension Bridge, as lately repaired and strengthened, 
is an object of interest to all. It is suspended by four wire cables on 
each side, which are anchored about 150 feet from the tower. The 
probable weight of floor and girders is 220,000 pounds. The length 
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of the floor is 688 feet, width 25 feet. Height of bridge above low 
water-mark 108 feet, height of tower above floor 35 feet, distance 
between towers 500 feat | ; cost of bridge about $100,000. 

The Penitentiary, situated on Spring-street, one mile from the 
public square, is in a flourishing condition, and contains 352 cells. A 
hospital for the sick is attached to it, over which Dr. Felix Robert- 
son—the first male child born in the city of Nashville—presides. 
There are now confined in the penitentiary 363 convicts. 

Among the late improvements in Nashville, the publishing house 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South is by far the most import- 
ant. It is located on the Public Square, near the City Hotel, 60 feet 
front, with a depth of nearly 300 feet. The buildings are mostly 
four story, rooms very large and commodious. 

There are. six daily newspaper establishments. The Union and 
American, the Republican Banner, the Nashville Patriot, , the Nush- 
ville Gazette, the Nashville Daily News, and the Evening Bulletin, with 
gentlemanly editors, who have shown me all courtesy and kindness 
in advancing the interests of the Review. 

I accepted a very polite invitation from our esteemed friend Mark 
R. Cockrill, Esq.,“and spent the day in ruminating over his fine 
stock farm on the Cumberland river, it being the ‘place known as 
“Robertson’s Bend,” a point memorable in the early history of Tennes- 
see, spreading over an area of about 5,000 acres. The distance from 
river to river the nearest point, is about 1% miles, which is 
spanned by a high and substantial stone wall, for a length of about 
four miles. Covering this are extensive green pastures, upon 
which are feeding the finest droves of stock I have ever examined. 
The finest bucks are sold at $25 per head. His fame as a wovl- 
grower is world-wide, he having obtained the premium at the Lon- 
don Fair, and a gold medal from the State of Tennessee, as a testi- 
monial of bis devotion of a long life to the advancement and develop- 
ment of agricultural resources, and especially to the improvement 
and perfection of wool-growing. This is the first distinction of the 
kind ever conferred by the State upon one of its citizens, and every- 
body knows it could not have been more worthily bestowed. 

Mr. Cockrill considers Texas an admirable location for wool- 
growing, as there is a scarcity of timber, and is not so well adapted 
to other agricultural pursuits. The prairies are productive in. grass 
without the labor of man. The winters are mild, open, and warm, 
furnishing green food, with a regularly growing fleece throughout the 
year. He thinks also that the United States is a better wool-grow- 
ing country than any portion of Europe ; that the low latitudes have 
advantages over the high, and will produce jiner wool, and also that 
as fine woolis now grown in the United States as can be found in 
the world. 

In a cold clitmate sheep necessarily have to be fed on dry food, 
which partially checks the growth of the wool, and the cold has a 
tendency to condense, harden and produce a horn-like feeling on 
the fleece. 

_ If wisdom, justice, and virtue, guide the councils of the State of 
Tennessee and city governments, Nashville will stand forth in a few 
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years a proud monument of beauty, wealth and prosperity—the fa- 
vorite resort for health, society and education—from every portion of 
the Union. 

The daily whistle of locomotives from six different railroads join 
the chorus of the thirty-seven engines and the hum of machinery in 
every part of the city, imparting hope to the heart, and energy to the 
hand of industry. 

Nothing then can prevent Nashville from becoming one of the 
most important, beautiful and lovely cities in the United States. 


ART, X.—THE LATE SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION HELD AT VICKSBURG, 
MIss., ON THE 9TH, 1Crn, llr, 12TH AND 131TH Days OF MAY 


LAST. 


As promised in our last, we proceed to give the details of what 
was done at the recent Southern gathering in Vicksburg. They are 
worthy of being preserved with those of previous contributions which 
have all been carefully digested in the volumes of the 2eview, from 


year to year. 
In our number for August a digest of the debates will be presented, 


and as far as possible justice will be done to the very many able 
and interesting speeches which were delivered. The digest would 
oceupy too much space to be given with the “ proceedings,” and as 
we do not wish to crowd our readers, we prefer to add a separate 
chapter. 


First Day.—This was chiefly occupied in matters of organization and in the 
election of officers ; the details of which appear in the editorial of our June 


number. 

Srconp Day.—The Convention met at 9 o’clock, A. M., Hon. Jchn A. Jones, 
of Georgia, in the chair. 

After reading the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings, 

The Committee appointed to inform General Charles Clark of his election as 
President, reported that he was ready to take his seat, and congratulated the 
Convention on the judicious selection in the person of General Clark. The Com- 
mittee, amid the applause of the Convention, escorted General Clark to the Chair, 
and upon ascending the stand, said : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ConvENTION:—I thank you most cordially for the honor thus con- 
ferred upon me. The object of this Convention has been frequently misrepresented by the 
press, and misunderstood by the people. They had, primarily, for their object the interest 
of commercial independence of the South. That, however, did not constitute them a,mere 
Chamber of Commerce, to consider purely and abstractly commercial relations. They were 
here as Southern men, not merely as commercial men, but as agriculturists. The commerce 
of the South is bound to contro] the commercial interests of the world, which is founded on 
the great agricultural interest itself, the key and guard of the world’s safety and prosperity. 
This necesarily opened up a wide field for discussion, and gaye the ememies of these conven- 
tions room to say that the members were mere politicians. The question of commerce opened 
up the vast field of political discussion in regard to commercial regulations and the burdéns 
imposed upon commerce. The question of manufactures opened ve field of discussion as to 
the propriety and impropriety of benefit being given by the General Government, The ques- 
tion of internal improvements raised the question of the power of the General Government, 
or of the duty of the States, or individuals, to contribute to the advancement of internal im- 
provements. And agriculture opened up the grand question whether that is to be stationary, 
or whether other aids in the way of additional laborers are not to be brought to bear upon 
it. Their object was not the mere passage of resolutions. e 
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H. J Harris, of Vicksburg, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted. 


Resolved, That in deciding all questions submitted to this Convention, the votes on demand 
of two States shall be taken by States, and each State shall have as many votes as she has 
electors of President. 


Mr. W. D. Roy, of Vicksburg, presented the following letter from the Hon. 
J. J. McRae, which having been read, was, on his motion, ordered to be spread 
upon the journals : 
BE.mon?, Miss., May 6th, 1859. 


GgeyTLemey :—I was most desirous to attend the Commercial Convention at Vicksburg, on 
the 9th inst. Honored by the substitution of my name, without my knowledge, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, in place of General Quitman’s, to jinvite the people of the Southern 
States to attend it, I felt it my duty to attend myself, and especially so, as the Convention 
is held in my own State. I was also anxious to be present to participate in its deliberations. 
I had not despaired of doing so until to-day, but Mra. McRae’s ill-health will not permit me. 

As an evidence’of my earnest in the proceedings, I have sent to W. D. Roy, Esq., of Vicks- 
burg, resolutions to be offered in my name to the Convention, embodying my views, and such 
as I think ought to receive the favorable action of the Convention, on 

The repeal of the laws prohibiting the African slave-trade ; 

The ascendency of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico ; 

The position and duty of the South on the Republican party of the North obtaining the 
control of the Federal Government. 

Hoping until the present to be at the Convention, I have not time now to elaborate my 
views on these several questions. But the great interest of the South embraced in them, and 
so palpable of themselves, it seems to me that every reason I could urge will naturally 
present itself to the mind of every member of the Convention, for the adoption of these, or 
similar resolutions embodying their substance. I have drawn these to express most clearly 
and concisely my own views in the several subjects to which they relate, and have requested 
Mr. Roy to submit them to yourselves, for such suggestions as you may think proper to 
make, Many questions of great interest will come before the Convention which need no 
suggestion from me, and perhaps even these did not require it, but I wished to express my 
views upon them. 

Hoping that the action of the Convention will be decided and harmonious, and these and 
all questions of great interest to the South which may come before it, and regretting my ina- 
bility to attend it, 

Iam most respectfully, your fellow citizen, 
JOHN J. McRAE. 


To Messrs. J. D. De Bow, Guy M. Bryan, W. L. Yancy, W. H. Chase, Committee of Southern 
Convention. 


Mr. Roy also presented the following resolutions referred to in the letter of 
Gov. J. J. McRae, which, on his motion, were laid on the table subject to call : 


ON THE ASCENDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
GULF OF MEXICO. 


” Resolwed, That the interests and necessities of the South, as well as of the entire country, 
requires the permanent ascendency of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico, and to insure 
this end, the Gulf must be made an American sea, and the Isthmian transits to the Pacific 
placed under American control. 

Resolved, That, looking to the magnitude of our interests on this subject, this Convention 
recommends to the people of the Southern States as the best means of accomplishing these 
objects, Ist, the encouragement by all lawful means of the Republican spirit on the island of 
Cuba, and the development of the sentiment of freedom cherished by the natives and liberals 
of the island: 2d, the speedy Americanization by every lawful effort of the Isthmian States, 
by which ‘hey shall be placed under American rule; 34, that they demand of the Govern- 
ment of the United States the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that the Govern- 
ment shall bring the force of its moral and physical influence to the aid of its successfal ex- 
ample, in encouraging the development and spread of Republican principles and free institu- 
tions in the island of Cuba, the Isthmian States, and among all the people and States of this 
continent 


RESOLUTIONS DECLARING THE POSITION AND DUTY OF THE 
SOUTH ON THE ASCENDENCY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
O¥ THE NON-SLAVEHOLDING STATES IN THE CONTROL 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Resolved, That tie contro! of the Federal Government in the hands of the Republican 
party of the non-slaveholding States, the leading principle of whose organization is opposi- 
tion to African slavery, as it exists in the slaveholding States of the Union, with a declared 
hostility to the institution which proclaims it the right and duty of the Government to 
restrict it to its present limits, to prevent its extension to the territories, to abolish it in the 
District of Columbia, and in the forts, dockyards and arsenals, within the limits of the 
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States, and in the territories, to prohibit its trade between the States in which it exists, and 
ultimately to effect the emancipation of the slaves themselves and the entire overthrow of 
the system ; will make it the right and duty of the slaveholding States to iook to themselves 
for protection and self-preservation, by such means as by them shall be determined best, in 
the present Government, or in a separate organization which shall place the institution of 
slavery, cnd t ie rights and interests of the slaveholding States, under the independent con- 
trol of those alone interested in it, and among whom it exists. 

Resolved, That the success of the Republican party in the election of a President of the 
United States by a sectional majority in 1860, upon the principles above declared, will be a 
virtual dissolution of the compact of the existing Union of the States, and in that event 
this Convention recommends to the people of the slaveholding States to meet immediately 
in convention to determine the mode and measure of upholding the constitutional Govern- 
ment as it at present exists, by preventing the installation into office of a Republican Presi- 
dent, and the inauguration of the Republican party in power, or failing in that, to resolve 
the slaveholding States into a separate, independent organization, with such constitutional 
form of Goverament, as will best secure their safety, their honor, their rights and institu- 
tions, and make them a power of the earth. 


Wm. H. Johnson, of Miss., offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a Committee of three, from each State, be appointed on resolutions, to 
which all resolutions may be referred without debate. 


Judge Jones, of Georgia, — the following resolutions, which were 
referred to the Cemmittee on Resolutions : 


Wuereas, The Constitution was ordained to establish justice, and to secure the blessings 
of liberty to us and our posterity ; 

And Whereas, The system of collecting revenue by duties on imports, is unequal and un- 
just between the two sections of the Union, and between the rich and the poor, and tends 
to the manifest corruption of the government, which has always proved the grave of 
freedom ; 

And Whereas, The tariff system, combined with the manner of the expenditures of the 
Federal Government has operated and must operate to the distraction of Southern com- 
merce, and to the injury of all commerce ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the tariff system ought to be abolished, and revenue collected to support 
the Government by direct taxes. 


Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, called wp his report on the opening of the 
African Slave Trade, made to the Convention at Montgomery, Ala., last year. 
The reading of the report having been dispensed with, the resolutions only were 
read. They are as follows: 


1. Resolved, That slavery is right, and that being right, there can be no wrong in the 
natural means to its formation. 7 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient and proper the foreign slave trade should be re-opened, 
and that this Convention will lend its influence to any legitimate measure to that end. 

3. Resolved, That a Committee consisting of one from each slave State be appointed to 
consider of the means, consistent with the duty and obligations of these States, for re- 
opening the foreign slave trade, and that they report their plan to the next meeting of this 
Convention. 


Col. I. M. Patridge, of Vicksburg, offered the following resolution, which 
was ruled out of order: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at this time to discuss the question of the revival of the 
African slave trade. 

Col. I. N. Davis offered the following resolution as a substitute : 


Resolved, That the laws of Congress against the African slave trade should be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, here addressed the Convention. 

Col. I. N. Davis next followed, in support of his substitute. 

Mr. John Humphreys offered the following resolutions, adopted by way of 
instruction to their delegates, at a meeting of the people of Claiborne county, 
Miss. : 

Resolved, That the delegates appointed by this meeting to the Southern Commercial 


Convention be instructed to brirg before said Convention the propriety or policy of ob- 
taining a supply of African labor. ‘ 

Resolved, That negro labor is essential to the development of the South’s agriculture, 
upon which depends the well-being of every other interest in the South—be it professional, 
mechanical, or mercantile—and there being a great and growing scarcity of this labor, our 
delegates are hereby instructed to press upon the Commercial Convention the necessity of 
a re-opening of the supply of African labor. 
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Resolved, That we are of the opinion that a supply of African labor can be procured 
constitutionally, and without violating any law of Congress. 


Messrs. Humphreys. Moody, and DeBow continued the discussion at length. 

J. D. B. De Bow addressed the Convention in favor of re-opening the slave 
trade, but without concluding, deferred the remainder of his remarks till the 
next day. 

Col. Coleman offered a resolution requesting Mr, Spratt, of South Carolina, 
to furnish the Secretary with a copy of his speech delivered this morning, for 
publication. 

Gov. Foote opposed the adoption of the resolution, because of his unwillingness 
to endorse all the sentiments contained in it. He was briefly replied to by 
Messrs. McCardle and Coleman, and the Hon. H. S. Bennett, of Mississippi. 
Pending the discussion, the Convention adjourned, to meet at 9 4. m. to-morrow 
morning. 

Tarrv Day—Wepnespay.—At 9 a. m. the President took the chair and called 
the Convention to order. 

Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, presented the following : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, all laws, State or Federal, prohibiting the 
African slave trade, ought to be repealed. 


Mr. Delafield, from the same committee, presented the following Minority 
Report: 


The undersigned, from a Committee on Resolutions, to whom was referred the subject of 
the repeal of the laws preventing the re-opening of the African slave trade, begs to present 
the following resolution as a report from the minority of that committee : 

Resolved, That without further discussion of the merits of this. subject, it is inex- 
pedient to take any action on it at this time, and especially in this Convention, for two 
reasons : 

Ist. It is Utopian and impracticable to expect to obtain from Congress any repeal of the 
law, especially when a majority of the Southern States themselves have re-enacted equally 
stringent laws on this subject. 

2d. This topic may be construed as the creation of new political issues for future party 
politics—an object believed to be foreign to the legitimate purposes for which this Con- 
vention is assembled. 


Mr. Humphreys, from the same committee, presented the following Minority 
REPORT : 


That the true question for our consideration is not whether the African labor supply 
ought to be opened, but How it can be legally opened. That there are now four parties 
proposing four distinct methods for opening the supply, and the question is, what method 
will be most prompt and practical. The repealers propose a repeal of the United States 
slave trade acts. The nullifiers propose by State action to annul those acts because of al- 
leged unconstitutionality. The adjudicators propose to agitate, in order to procure from 
the United States Supreme Court a re-consideration and re-adjudication of the slave trade 
acts alleged to be unconstitutional. But the progressive State Rights men take the ground 
that REPEAL is impracticable, because requiring the consent of all the Southern and some 
ofthe Northern States. But even the Southern States, as this minority thinks, cannot practi- 
cally be expected to unite in opinion in favor of repeal, because the interestsof the slave sell- 
ing States will naturally be against the African labor supply ; and if some Southern States will 
not be in favor of the repeal, how can some Northern States be expected to favor it? Again, 
the Democratic party,with a platform virtually neutral on the subject of Slavery, is now barely 
successful against the Black Republicans. How, then, can the Democratic party, with a 
platform in favor of opening the slave trade, be practically expected to succeed? Repeal, 
therefore, may be properly deemed impracticable. So, too, nullification and re-adjudication 
may be deemed impracticable. 

The only method for a prompt and practical supply of African labor, is the apprentice 
system. Nothing but a fair examination is challenged in its behalf. Indeed, your reporter 
is of opinion that the system ought not to be hastily adopted, but all its bearings and con- 
sequences ought to be duly understood before legislation. 

The legality of the apprentice system is incontrovertible. The Dred Scott decision is the 
basis of the legality. The only difficult question is the future status of the apprentices after 
the expiration of their term of servitude. To solve the difficulty, we boldly propose that 
our labor system shali progress so as to be, after twenty years, radically different from the 
labor system contemplated and reprodated by the constitution. To elevate the apprentices 
into warranteeism, our system, as it shall be after a term of progress of twenty years, will, 
in best faith, be a violation of neither the letter nor spirit of the constitution, or the laws 
in pursuance of it, because the constitution cannot forbid what it never contemplated, and 
it never contemplated a radical progress of our labor system. 


These three reports were all laid on the table, subject to call. 
Col. Coleman offered the following resolutions, which were referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions, without debate. (See 5th Day.) 


VOL. Il.—NoO, I. 7 
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The same gentleman also introduced the following resolution : 


Whereas, The navigation of the Mississippi river and its tributaries is equal to any in- 
ternal navigation in the world, if not greater than any other—a navigation of deep inter- 
est and importance to fourteen of the sovereign States of this Union, and territory enough 
for several others—a country vastly superior to any agricultural region of the world, in 
fertility of soil and variety of valuable productions: And, 

Whereas, The navigation of that great artery of commerce is obstructed and impaired by 
bars at its mouth, which could be easily removed at a small comparative expense by the 
General Government, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Convention, that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought forthwith to make such appropriations as may be necessary to remove all ob- 
structions to navigation at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 


Mr. Brooke offered a resolution recommending both political parties in the 
South to abandon their organizations, and to hold no more State or National 
Conventions. 

Mr. Adams moved to lay the resolution on the table, whict. was carried. 

Mr. Delafield presented a long series of resolutions from the city of Memphis, 
which were read, and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The order of the day, Mr. Spratt’s resolutions, Mr. De Bow being entitled to 
the floor, were called up. 

Mr. De Bow then ‘addressed the Convention at length, and was followed by 
Gov. Foote. At the close of his speech, Col. Patridge offered a resolution to 
close the discussion at 11 a. m. to-morrow, pending which Judge Bennett ob- 
tained the floor, and moved an adjournment to 3 o'clock p. m., which motion 
prevailed. 

Judge Bennett being entitled to the floor, addressed the Convention for some 
time, when he yielded to Gov. Foote, to make a personal vindication. 

That gentleman addressed the Convention for an hour. 

At 8 o’clock p. m. Judge Bennett resumed his remarks. Mr. Moody followed 
in reply. 

Mr. adines rose to a personal explanation in reference to some remarks of 
Gov. Foote. 

Judge Jones, of Georgia, followed at some length in reply. 

Fourta Day—Tuurspay.—Mr. Roy called up the resolutions of Gov McRae, 
and moved to refer to Committee of Resolutions—Carried. 

Hon. Walker Brooke, of Miss., offered resolutions in reference to iron cotton 
ties—eferred to Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Livingston offered resolutions in reference to the establishment of 
direct trade from the South with Belgium—Referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Roy presented a letter directed tu his excellency, Gov. McWillie, by Prof. 
‘T. C. Thornton, President of Madison College, in reference to the establishment 
of Southern institutions of learning, and the publication of school books in the 
South—Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Col. Patridge offered the following resolution, which was referred, and re- 
ported back to the Convention and adopted. 

Resdlved, That the debate on this question shall close at 3 o’clock, at which time the vote 
shall be taken by States; and in ascertaining the votes of each State, the ayes and noes 
shall be taken and recorded on the journals of the Convention. 

Mr. Dudley, of South Carolina, offered resolutions, which were referred. 

Mr Roy offered resolutions in relation to Cuba, on behalf of the Delegate 
from Tennessee, Gen. Renau, which were referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Col. Tarpley, of Miss , offered resolutions in reference to the re-opening of 
the slave trade—Referred. 

The President announced the order of the day. 

Mr. Roy moved to reconsider the resolution closing the debate at 3 o’clock 
p.m. Also, moved to extend the time of closing the debate from 3 to 6 o’clock 
p. m.—Carried. 

Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, made the following report : 

I have been instructed to report back to the convention, for its consideration, 
with a slight amendment to the third, the first three resolutions offered by Mr. 
Coleman, a delegate from Louisiana. 
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[See first, second, and third resolutions offered by Mr. Coleman, in third day’s 
proceedings. } 

I have also been instructed to report the following resolutions ; 

Resolved, That this Convention have received with much satisfaction a communication 
from the municipal authorities, upon the subject of direct trade between the Southern ports 
and the continent of Europe at Ghent or Antwerp, and that the whole correspondence be 
recommended to the consideration of the Southern public. 

I have also been instructed to report back, without amendment, for the con- 
sideration of the convention, the following resolutions, presented by the Hon. 
John J. McRae, delegate from Mississippi : 

[See first, second, and fourth resolutions offered by J. J. McRae, in second 
day’s proceedings. } 


Convention met at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Gov. McRae spoke at great length. 

He was followed by Mr. Kennedy, of Alabama; Lawton, of South Carolina ; 
Walton, of Miss ; Spratt, of South Carolina. 

At 6 o'clock the vote was taken by States on the adoption of the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, all laws, State or judicial, prohibiting 
the African slave trade, ought to be repealed. 

The Convention then took a recess of thirty minutes. 

The thirty minutes having expired, the President then called the Convention 
to order, when the vote was taken on the main question, which resulted as follows : 

For repealing the laws of Congress prohibiting the African slave trade— 
Alabama, 5 votes; Arkansas, 4 votes; South Carolina (divided), 4 votes; 
Louisiania, 6 votes ; Texas, 4 votes; Georgia, 10 votes; Mississippi, 7. Total, 
40 votes. 

Against the repeal of the slave trade laws—Tennessee, 12 votes; Florida, 3 
votes ; South Carolina (divided), 4 votes. Total, 19 votes. 

The Convention adjourned. 

Firta Day—Fripay.—Gov.Foote rose to a privileged question. He desired to 
correct an unintentional injustice done him in the True Southron. He said he 
had not denounced those who favored the resolution of Mr. Spratt, as traitors 
and seditionists, but, he said, that those doctrines would, if carried out, lead to 
treason and disunion. He denied, also, that he had denounced the jury in the 
Echo case, as “perjured jurors.’ He knew nothing of the men composing the 
jury, and knowing of them he had no denunciation for them. He never de- 
nounced juries. The jury in the Echo case had, doubtless, been governed by 
honest and proper motives. 

Col. Coleman, of Louisiana, presented the following minority report from the 
Committee on Resolutions : 

The minority of the Committee on Resolutions ask leave to dissent from the opinion of 
the Committee refusing to report the resolution of Mr. Coleman, of Louisiana, relative to 
the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi river, by removing obstructions at its 
mouth, and to r-port the original resolution for the action of the Convention. 

J. DELAFIELD, 
Natuan Ross. 


On motion, the report and resolutions were adopted, as offered by Mr. Coleman. 
Mr. Mellen, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That in consideration of the very great expense of maintaining a fleet on the 
coast of Africa, it being in aid of an act of Congress declaring the slave trade piracy, and 
its jeopardizing the friendly relations between England and America on the subjects of the 
right of visitation and search, this C onvention, as the last did, urges upon the General Gov- 
ernment the propriety of giving notice, at the earliest possible moment, to England, accord- 
ing to the provisions ofthe treaty with that power. of its intention to withdraw our fleet 
and of the abrogation of the treaty. 


Judge Jones, of Georgia, offered the following resolution, which, on his mc- 
tion, was laid on the table, subject to call : 


Whereas, The people of the free States are in the practice of sending emissaries among 
our negro slaves to render them discontented with their condition, to induce them to run 
away, and to incite them to insurrection. . 3 

Resolved, That we recommend to the States represented in this Convention to pass laws 
to preclude all intercourse between them und the people, and States North of the 
Potomac 
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Mr. Moody, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to oo to the next Convention upon 
the legality and expediency of the African apprentice system. 


The chair announced the following as the committee : Henry Hughes and 
W.H. McCardle, of Mississippi, James H. Brigham of Louisiana, Nathan Ross, of 
Arkansas, and W. J. Kennedy, of Alabama. 

Col. Patridge offered a protest against the action of the Convention, which he 
commenced to read. Before he had proceeded far the President stopped the 
reading, on the ground that the language of the protest was indecorous and 
disrespectful, and that the Convention could not hear it. 

Mr. Moody, of Mississippi, appealed from the decision of the chair. The 
appeal was sustained by Messrs. Moody, Brooke, and Foote, and opposed by 
Messrs. Jones, of Georgia, and Kennedy, of Alabama. 

The Convention sustained the chair by a large majority, and the further reading 
of the protest was prohibited. 

Messrs. Foote and Patridge immediately rose, resigned their seats in the Con- 
vention, and retired. 

Mr. H. J. Harris offered the following resolutions, which were on his own 
motion laid on the table, subject to call : 


Resolved, That we repudiate the doctrine that the legislature of a territory can legally 
abolish slavery when introduced therein; and under no circumstances can we support any 
man for the Presidency who holds such an opinion. 

Resolved, That if the legislature of a territory fails to provide for the efficient protection 
of slave property therein, it is the clear constitutional duty of Congress to pass such laws 
as may be necessary to afford itample protection. 


Mr. Saffold, of Mississippi, introduced the following resolution, which having 
been referred to the Committee on Resolutions, and reported back to the Conven- 
tion, was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to investigate and report to the next Southern 
Commercial Convention the relative capacities and advantages of our Southern harbors. 


The Chair appointed the following committee : 

R. C. Saffold, of Mississippi, J. B. D. De Bow, of Louisiana, W. J. Kennedy , 
of Alabama, W. S. Morton, of Georgia, and W. M. Lawton, of South Carolina 

Mr. Delafield, of Tennessee, called up the following minority report : 


Mr. Delafield, of the minority, respectfully reports to the Convention his instructions 
as originally offered, and not accepted by this committee, for action by this Convention at 


large. 
Joun DELAFIELD. 


These instructions, with the correspondence, Mr. Delafield laid before the Con - 
vention, accompanied by the following resolutions, all of which, without debate, 
were referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolved, That this Convention has heard with pleasure the correspondence, laid before 
it, between His Excellency Mr. Bosch Spencer, Minister of 8. A. M. oe King of the 
Belgians, and the city authorities of Memphis, respecting the establishment of a direct trade 
and commerce between Ghent or Antwerp and the great valley of the Mississippi river, be- 
lieving that an experimental trip, such as is proposed, must enure to the benefit of each city 
upon that river. 

Resolved, That this experimental trip be, and is hereby highly approved, and this Con- 
vention recommend to the cities of Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, and Baton Rouge, espe- 
cially, to prepare a suitable reception for the vessel expected in November or December 
next, with a view to the rapid extension of this avenue of commerce to each and all of 
those cities. 

Resolved, That this Convention regards the Mississippi river—to use the language of the 
great Southern statesman, John C. Calhoun—an “inland sea,” and as such it is incumbent 
on the General Government to remove all obstructions to its navigation accordingly. 
That this opening of ocean trade with the ports of entries at the head of river naviga- 
tion removed any constitutional impediment to the performance of this duty by the Gene- 
ral Government; and the South calls upon it thus to act in its power to regulate its 
commerce. 
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Resolved, That this new avenue of Southern commerce deserves the sincere and hearty co- 
operation of all the inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. 

Resolved, That these resolutions, and all proceedings in regard thereto, be published as 
part of the records of this Convention, and that the secretaries, upon the publication thereof, 
transmit a copy to the Mayor of the city of Memphis, and copies to the minister of the 
King of the Belgians, a copy to each Southern Senator and Reprasentative in Congress, and 
a copy to the Governor of each of the Southern States. 


The resolutions having been taken ap, were adopted. 

Judge Jones, of Georgia, called up his resolutions in favor of free trade and 
direct taxation, and after discussing them at some length, they were, on his 
motion, laid on the table. 

Mr. Johnson moved to commend the resolutions to the favorable considera- 
tion of the next Convention, which was carried. 

Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported back a number of 
resolutions, which were ordered to lie on the table, subject to call. 

Mr. Delafield moved to call up his resolutions as the special order, at 8 P. m., 
which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, Judge Jones, of Georgia, was requested to fur- 
nish the next Convention with a copy of his speech on free trade and direct tax- 
ation. 

Col. Coleman offered an amendment to the report from the committee on the 
Pacific Railroad resolutions. The amendment was agreed to, and the resolutions 
adopted, as follows : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is essential to the prosperity of the 
Union. its continued existence and its future advancement, that at least one line of railroad 
should be constructed immediately from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean.; 

Resolved, That the Southern Atlantic States, the States on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
States on the Pacific ocean, are especially interested in the completion of the line of rail- 
roads onthe 32d parallel of north latitude, from Charleston and Savannah, by way of 
pres = gong? E Alabama, and by the Southern railroad to Vicksburg, on the Mississippi river, 
thence by the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas railroad, across the State of Louisiana, to 
Marshall, in Texas, thence by a Southern Pacific Railroad across the State of Texas, and to 
the Pacific ocean; and that the same is the shortest and most practicable route for the 
transportion of freight and passengers from the Southern Atlantic and Mississippi and Gulf 
States, and the most convenient and available at all times for the transportation of the sol- 
diers and munitions of war of the United States to the Pacific States. 

Resolved, That this great and important line of Southern railway is most earnestly recom- 
mended to the peenle of the several States through which it passes, and to the aid of the 
legislatures of those States, upon the ground that when completed it will constitute a most 
powerful instrument to combine and strengthen the South, establish its commercial inde- 
pendence, develop its vast agricultural resources, and promote the general prosperity of 
the whole Union. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by this Convention to address the people 
of the South, the legislatures of the Southern Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific States, requesting 
their earnest and prompt consideration of the subjects of these resolutions, and also to 
address the Congress of the United States, if they deem it necessary or proper. 


The chair appointed the following committee under the fourth resolution : 


N. D. Coleman, Louisiana, Thomas A. Marshall, Mississippi; D. M. Whaley, Texas; W. J° 
Kennedy, Alabama; John A. Jones, Georgia. 


On motion of Mr. Lawton, it was— 


Resolved, That each member contribute five dollars to defray the expenses of printing, and 
that Col. Johnson shall receive the money. 


Mr. Johnson, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the following re- 
solves, which, after some discussion, were adopted : 


Resolved, That this Convention request the Governors of the several Southern States to 
appoint, without distinction of party, three citizens from each Congressional District, and 
four for the State at large, to attend as delegates an adjourned meeting of this Convention, 
at Atlanta, Georgia, on the second Monday in November, 1860. 

Resolved, That the county courts of Police or Probate or Ordinary, be requested to ap- 
point one delegate from each county or election district in their several States, and that the 
Mayors of cities and towns be also requested to appoint one delegate to said Convention. 

Resolved, That a committee of three from each Southern State be appointed to invite such 
citizens of their respective States as they may think proper. 

Resolved, That the Convention be called together by the president at the above time and 
place, in an address to the people of the Southern States. 


Mr. Moody, who had warmly opposed the resolution fixing the time to which 
the Convention should adjourn, immediately arose, resigned his seat as a mem- 
ber of the Convention, and left the hall. 
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Mr. McLemore, o. Alabama, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the chair to report*at the next meeting of 
this Convention, some plan for rendering this body permanent in its organization, and for 
making the members of it elected by the péople. 


Mr. Livingston, of Alabama, called up the following resolutions, which hay- 
ing been read, were laid on the table ; 


Resolved, That this Convention was heard, with approval, that a proposition has been, or 
will be made, from the King of Belgium and his Government, through our minister resident 
at Brussels. to make “ Leopoldstadt,” the continental depot for the great staples of the com- 
merce of the Southern States—to make that port a naval station under the American flag. 
thus protecting such depot by affording ample security to American shipping and property 
from all contingencies of European wars or other disturbances. . 

Resolved, That this Convention will use its influence with each Southern Senator and 
Represéntative in Congress, to induce the Government of the United States to accept the 
port and harbor of Leopoldstadt for the purpose of a United States naval depot. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the record of this Convention, and that a 
copy thereof, when published, be sent by the secretaries to each Senator and member of Con- 
gress from the Southern States. and to the Governor of each State, and also acopy be sent 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Kingdom of Belgium. 

Resoived, That the London Cotton Plant—a journal printed in England—the first American 
newspaper published in Europe, and which is intended to explain, advocate, and defend the 
tee of the South and her people, ought to receive the hearty support of every 
Southerner. 


Mr. Purdon, of Mississippi, offeredthe following réesolutions,which, on his own 
motion, were laid on the table without reading : 


Whereas, the practice, fast becoming prevalent, of making public mechanics of negroes 
works disadvantageously to the industrious and scientific white artisans of the South. 
_And, wheieas, such a policy not only forces the negro out of his proper sphere, and makes 
him a competitor of the white man, but also drives the first class artisans from us, there- 
ore: 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the corn, cotton, and sugar plantations 
of the South are the proper fields of action for the African slave; and further 
Resolved, That while we do not object to the making of subordinate or plantation mechanics 
out of negroes, yet we condemn the practice cf making them competing public mechanics, thus 
creating a degree of opposition in our very midst tofthe institution of slavery. 


Mr. Napier, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to report to the next Commercial Conven- 
tion the best and most effectual means of developing the manufacturing resources of the 
South, and their influence upon Southern pros erity, politically, socially, and pecuniarily. 


The chair appointed the following committee: C: 8. Tarpley, W.H. Johnson, 
a... J. C. Napier, of Mississippi; W. J. Kennedy, of Alabama; and D. M. Wha- 
ley, of Texas. 

Gov. McRae called from the table his resolutions, on the “‘ Ascendency of the 
United States inthe Gulf of Mexico,” [see second day,] which were adopted : 

Mr. Roy offered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That the President of this Convention be authorized to appoirt a committee of 
three to correspond with Rev. T.C Thornton and others, in reference to the establishment of 
Southern institutions of learning, and a Southern publishing house, and report to the next 
Southern Commercial Convention, which meets at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Resolved, That the letter of President Thornton to the Governor of this State, now on the 
table of this Convention, on the subject of Southern education, be spread upon the journals of 
this Convention. 


Mapison CoLLeas, 
Sharon, Miss., April 1, 1859, 
To His Excellency, 
Governor Wm. Mc Willie : 

My Very Dear Sta: I see from the papers that a Southern Convention is to be held in 
Vicksburg during the month of May next. To this assemblage of the cellected wisdom of the 
South, for years thousands of Southerners have looked for some plan, definite in advice, for 
the future adoption of the South, to protect itself from some crying evils, that trammel all those 
disposed to preserve one half these United States from ill that indirectly, at least, influence 
every portion of its territory, and placé us in a state of dependence, humiliating in the ex- 
treme. In common with others I have felt it; and sir, I presume on your goodness and kind 
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ness, to excuse the liberty I take, to inform you how gratifying it will be to many of your warm 
and ardent friends, if in view of your influence, necessarily from your position, with that body, 
you turn its attention to two or three of those subjects The first is ‘‘ Home Education,” and 
** Text Books,” such as are approved by the South. My dear sir, the amount of money 
annually expended for the trash written in the form of “‘ Notes and Glossaries,” on the texts 
of authors used in our schools, is incalculable; and from the spelling book to the text books 
ofa senior in college, a tax is levied on all the South beyond conception, not to notice the oc- 
casional digs at the peculiar institution (slavery) of the South, which our youth are forced to 
read, with all the artful insinuations of abolitionists. Ifthe Convention could recommend the 
intruduction of norma! schools in every State, or beneficiary classes in every college, on con- 
dition of such becoming teachers, it would gradually sap the very foundation of that emigra- 
tion from the North and East to supply schools in the South with teachers, and thus help to 
bring abolitionists to their senses. 

Again, sir, 1 am sure that Southerners do not themselves know the manner of the intro- 
duction of slavery in the South. Few know that it was by force and connected with an 
order in the British Council, that every man owning one hundred or more acres of land should 
purchase from the African or the South Sea Company, at least, four slaves for every hundred 
acres of land, and the profits acerued to the crown und “tees Sd England, and built up the 
East India Empire by raising for it four hundred millions hen I published my work on 
slavery and called attention to the facts, many Southern gentlemen were astounded, and Mr. 
Calhoun stated to me, “ the facts were indubitable, but he had never noticed them before.” 
Now, I believe, if the Convention would give a succinct sry | of this matter, and found on 
it an appeal to the considerate men of the North, it would go far to stop the “ hue and cry” 
against Southern slavery. 

Another point, sir. I never could see why or how there can be a necessity for Southern 
men to send their cotton North, not only for clothing to be made out of it, but with it to 
buy the very leading lines and gear with which to make that cotton; besides to pay a North- 
ern importer a profit on all goods imported from Europe. Can it be, my dear sir, that 
Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New-Orleans,cannot establish a trade 
direct ? Letthis be done, and all will see how soon Northern cities and Northern men will - 
come to their senses 

Will you, my dear sir, pardon these suggestions. My day has passed. But I love my 
country, my own native South; and I do believe if the Convention will take up and spiritedly 
recommend such decided action as will show the necessity of such changes, and the plan for 
their accomplishment, the people are ready to enter fully into it. As ever, your sincere and 
constant friend. T. C. THorntox. 


The Chair appointed on this committee, W. D. Roy, H. 8S. Bennett, and Sim” 
eon Oliver. 

Mr. Delafield called up his resolutions in relation to manufactures, literature, 
&e., which the committee had failed to act upon, when, on motion, they were 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Allen, of South Carolina, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the printing of this Convention be given to the True Southron, a newspaper 
published in Vicksburg. 


Mr. Kennedy, of Alabama, (Col. Isaac N. Davis in the chair,) offered the fol” 
lowing resolution, which was adopted by acclamation : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby tendered to Gen. Chas. Clark, the 
President, for the very able, impartial, and dignified manner in which he has presided over 
their deliberations. 


Judge Jones, of Georgia, offered the following, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due, and they are hereby tendered to the 
citizens of Vicksburg, for the hospitality and courtesy extended to its members. 


Mr. Allen, of South Carolina, offered the following, which was adopted by 
acclamation : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are due, and are hereby tendered to, Gen. W 
— for his prompt attention to, and able discharge of the office of Secretary to this 
body. 

There being no further business before the Convention, at 5} o'clock, pr. m. 
Col. Felix Labauve moved that this Convention do now adjourn. The resolu- 
tion having been adopted, the President resumed the chair. After returning 
thanks to the Convention for the kind manner in which it had been pleased te 
speak of his services, he declared the Convention adjourned. 

CHAS. CLARKE, Sec’y. 
Wa. H. McCaropte, Pres’t. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. ‘ 


1.—SUGAR. 


Tak comparative production of some of the West Indies in sugar, fur the 
past three years has been as follows, according to various official reports : 











1856. 1857. 1858. 
Caba; tome... cices sss BEC CS6 o..4c SOR. ois 375,635 
Pe Sue ds Sale Bee 96,567 ...... 54,160 
Martinique .......... coos 90,088 ......: 96,870 ....., 28,048 
Guadaloupe ............ 91,870 2.060. CE AGB ks ese 28,294 
Totaltons ...... 459,975 ......498,469 ...... 486,137 


The decline of production in the French West Indies is very considerable of 
late years. These were as follows : 


Martinique. Guadaloupe. Total Tens. 
See 30,578 ...... 37,421 ...... 67 ,990 
EE 09-0 0 Shaits wegeae 8) ar EEF 70,535 
pad Ee, Like 060 EEE Weenies 21,379 ...... 48,013 
ce EEE T ES tL ae ERE 28,068 ...... 26,204 ...... 56,324 


The decline on these two islands has been, it appears, 14,000 tons, or 20 
per cent. in the last 20 years, and this is a sufficient answer to a corre- 
spondent who inquires as to the accuracy of a recent editorial statement in the 
Tribune, to the effect that there had been no decline in the production in 20 
years. The Cuban and Porto Rico production for the past year was very large. 
The figures, however, it will be understood. apply only to the “ exports ;” the 
actual production is not known, but it is very large, since the consumption in 
these islands, per head, is known to be much greater than in any other commu- 
nity. In relation to the effect of emancipation upon industry, the only true ex- 
ample is to take a colony entirely delivered over to the emancipated blacks, and 
such a one only is St. Domingo. In 1791, the value of its produce sold in 
France was 193,381,000 francs, or $36,256,000. The leading figures were 70,- 
227,708 Ibs. of clayed sugar, 93,177,512 lbs. of brown sugar, 68,151,180 Ibs. of 
coffee, 6,286,126 Ibs. of cotton, 930,016 lbs. of indigo. Fifty years of black rule 
has reduced the wealth to nothing, except to smoke, in which the “ Emperor” 
has evaporated. Cuba has not been emancipated. 


2.—PENSACOLA AND FLORIDA. 


A correspondent writes as follows to the Charleston Courier : 

The population of Pensacola is about three thousand five hundred, the harbor 
is extensive and safe, and ships drawing twenty-two feet of water can cross the 
bar and load near the city, and smaller vessels, to a draught vf twelve feet, can 
take in cargo at the wharves. 

There is no place south of Mason a-d Dixon’s line, with the exception, per- 
haps of St. Augustine, which can compare with this city for its healthfulness 
throughout the year; and the sea breeze, which regularly makes its daily visit 
through the summer months, gives asalubrious and refreshing atmosphere in spite 
of the tropical sun. 

Pensacola is almost contemporary with the ancient city of St. Augustine, and is 
like her in many respects. At the time of the cession of the Floridas to our 
Government, and change of flags (1821), some of the Spanish population re- 
mained in these cities, each one representing its respective province ; and as 
neither place has taken any commercial position, the habits and customs of the 
old settlers have influenced the community, and here, as in St. Augustine at this 
time, you hear the Spanish language spoken—more pure here, because the pop- 
ulation of this place is descended from Sp&nish inhabitants entirely, while at St. 
Augustine a part of the citizens were from the islands of Majorca and Minorca. 
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For a few years past this harbor has been studded with vessels. They have 
been either our national men-of-war or merchantmen—the former coming here on 
account of the fine harbor and the navy yard and station ; the latter to carry off 
cargoes of lumber, timber, and bricks. Pensacola, however, enjoys merely a re- 
flection from the business, as the navy-yard is about nine miles from the city, 
receiving her stores at the wharves there, and the lumber business is almost en- 
tirely conducted in its details at other points, the shipping business only cen- 
tring at the city. 

The lumber mills are more extensive in class and number than I had any idea 
of. The principal ones are Criglar’s, Simpson’s, Pi: rce’s, Miller’s, McVoy’s, 
Hart and Julien’s, Morton’s, and of a lower grade I cannot enumerate. These 
mills extend from a distance of 5 to 6 miles from Pensacola to 35 miles up the 
Pensacola Bay, Escambia Bay, and Blackwater Bay. ‘‘ Bagdad Mills,” the 
property of the Messrs. Simpson, is “an institution ” in the way of lumber busi- 
ness. The mills saw from thirty to forty thousand feet per 24 hours—(it runs 
night and day). There is attached planing machines, lath machines, and an 
extensive manufactory of doors, sash and blinds of superior quality, all carried on 
with Yankee system and economy. 

The capacity of the mills tributary to the harbor of Pensacola is sufficient to 
saw three hundred thousand feet of lumber per day. This is almost incredible, but 
you know you can rely upon my statistics. I will give you a statement of ship- 
ments : 


Quantity of lumber shipped from Ist Jan., 1858, to Ist Jan., 1859 .. 30,566,298 
l 


a aths ‘* Me ai ... 4,255,200 

i shingles is m - - 780,965 

ie bricks ie pa Re .. 2,611,000 

Shipment of lumber, 1854 ..... pt Linn he A ey 

” ” TEED occas ccopanacecaccces cae bancngenee 21,390,513 

” 9 BD 0b cates ins denee cies ckindne tes aetuse 27,222,937 

” 9 BIT carn cc eds cep pvacces:sea th nde mautene 31,103,074 

” ” SOO nismkae deanna sde oi 0:4 aga ana i en 30,566,298 

125,324,454 

Shipments of bricks same time ................ e cet aheseosece OES 
Shipments of Lumber, 1859. 

, EC eee Pee oe ee Ee er. a eg) Pe 4,941,338 

oe ee ee ae ee Se Pe PTSS . .e» 4,014,407 

ead Uo ee 3,433,225 

BOE 88s SE. en Coe TEs SENET CR a 8S «ti OR 5 FURR RIEU os 2,926,103 

BEF oncccicc ccc ccc ssegdc ch OOTS Och PUN sp bicde Velo weeeipe > sce 4,208,781 

19,523,854 


The number of vessels arrived since Ist of January, over one hundred and sixty, 
and departed for all quarters of the world. 

The reason I say that activity and commercial life is suddenly coming to Pen- 
sacola, is because the iron rail is connecting this city with Montgomery, and a 
branch road will connect her with the coal fields and iron beds around Selma. 

The road is now completed twelve miles from Pensacola (and a better road was 
never laid), and the track-layers commence again next Monday. From Mont- 
gomery this way the track is laid to Greenville, and coming on. When this line 
is completed, this city will become a very important cotton mart, and the coal and 
iron of Alabama will here find its depet and shipping place. Hitherto, Pensacola 
has been cut off—isolated from the interior, and only had unfrequent steam con- 
nection with other ports onthe Gulf. The full arrangements in connection with 
the opening of the Fernandino and Cedar Keys Railroad will supply more con- 
venient and frequent means of passing to and fro. 

Property is advancing in price, and new buildings are being erected in antiei- 
pation of “ better times,’ and the people appear to be alive to the importance of 
action. 
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NATIONAL EXPORTS. 


8.—NATIONAL EXPORTS. 


We remarked recently upon large profits which have been officially made by 
the South in the sale of its crops of late years. If we take from the official tell- 
ers, the export value of the cotton as given in manifests and cost, the value upon 


the whole crop, we shall have an aggregate as follows : 








Crop. Per lb Value of Value 
Bales. Cents. crop. exported. 
ere ere 2,096,706 11.30 $104,183,300 $7 1,984,616 
SE Rae 2,355,257 12.11 120,118,107 112,315,317 
pe reer ee 3,015,029 8.05 102,965,743 87,965,732 
1853. . « - 3,262,882 9 85 137,041,044 109,410,404 
1854. . . 2,930,027 9 47 117,933,587 83,596,220 
1855. . 2,847,330 8.74 101,384,204 88,143,844 
RE tien. one vee 3,527,845 9.40 142,289,801 128,382,351 
| SPEEA 2,939,519 12.50 159,260,000 131,557,859 
POOR. da > «as awe ae 3,113,962 11.70 168,153,948 131,386,661 
oS eee 26,088,566 1,102,021,734 944,749,004 
Average...... 2,876,507 122,442,415 104,861,000 
Seven mos., 59 3,111,000 12.00 171,105,000 97,203,311 


The average is over 10 cents per pound for the nine years ending with 1858, 
and the present crop has already been delivered to an extent and at a value 
higher than the total crop of any preceding year. The total exports in bales last 
year were 2,590,455, or 1,200,000 bales from the present date to the same time 
last year. A similar export this year would give an export value of $163,000,000, 
or $32,000,000 in excess of last year. The prices are now, however, rising, and 
if the crop should not hold out to the extent at the time expected, the rising value 
will doubtless compensate for that deficient, and make the value to be drawn for 
as large as usual. This has heretofore been always the case. In 1856, the crop 
was large, and the quantities exported was 2,991,125 bales, at a value of 
$128,000,000 ; in the next year, from the smaller crop, 2,265,000 bales were ex- 
ported, at a value of $131,575,000. The leading fact, as seen above, is, that no 
matter what may be the fluctuation in the crop, the annual value exported. in- 
creases. In 1855, it rose 5,000,000; in 1856, 40,000,000 ; in 1857, 3,000,000 ; 
in 1858, it maintained itself in spite of the panic; and the present year the ex- 
port value is a gain likely to be increased over 30,000,000. It has not, however, 
been cotton alone ; but rice, tobacco, and breadstuffs, have been exported in in- 
creasing volume and profit. Of breadstuffs, the exports from Virginia form about 
one fifth of the whole export ; and if we distinguish articles of Southern origin 
from others, the United States exports stand as follows : 











1856. 1857. 1858. 

ER aes vs dein bee 60 $66,396,967 $131,575,859 $131,386,661 
ae ee 5,804,207 20,200,772 196,409,882 
aa oc cok eewtes ! 2,569,362 2,290,400 1,870,878 
Sugar 24,906 190,012 691,679 
Hemp ees rie 8,458 46,907 47,875 
Naval Stores.......... 845.164 1,638,728 1,564,889 
Breadstuffs.... 2,407,506 9,624,638 8,110,101 
Total South. . 78,056,570 166,547,316 163,082,965 

* Netibieviic.. 52,696,637 113,360,397 88,268,008 
ae eae 130,753,207 278,907,713 251,350,973 
a eee an: hes, 9 956,874 60,078,352 42,407,246 





This gives a singular result, showing that in the last year of panic the articles 
of Southern export did not decline in value, but maintained the figure to which 
they had attained in 1857, more than double the value of 1850, while the a 
of Northern origin declined twenty-five millions. This year the decline in these 
latter articles will be still more marked, since the large crops of Europe stop the 
exports of food from this side. Indeed, there have been cases where flour sent 
abroad for sale, has been ordered back to this side, the market giving a better 
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opportunity to ‘‘ get out ” under the present low state of freights. This large in- 
crease of Southern articles of export has taken place upon the natural increase of 
the hands employed, and without the outlay of any considerable capital. The 
crop of 1857 was but 5 per cent. over the average of the eight years, but it 
brought 25 per cent. more money. It was about the same in quantity as that of 
1854, but it realized $42,000,000 more money. Nearly the same hands, land, and 
money capital, have realized this large increase in values. The increase of capi- 
tal that has taken place in their section is now, however, making itself felt in 
more extended operations, in drains and preparing lands tu bring a greater sur- 
face under crop, and to make that new land more productive, by such means as 
will enable the same number of hands to handle more cotton. At the North, in 
machine labor, this has been from time to time done with great drudgery. Thus, 
formerly a girl tended one loom, which was expensive, and it was found that her 
time was not fully taken up. It was then determined to slacken the speed, and 
make her tend two. Thus, half the hands were required for the same number of 
looms, but this produced less cloth in a day. Ina little while, as she became 
more expert, the speed was gradually increased, until she became accustomed to 
tend both at full speed. We think that some factories have succeeded in making 
a girl tend four at full speed. While this was done, a trifling advance in wages 
was made ; but ultimately, four times the work was got for the same money. In 
agricultural operations this is not so easily done ; the speed of the creps cannot 
be increased, nor the ubiquity of the hands improved. Much is, however, done 
by better cultivation and the conservation of labor. The advance which the South 
has made has been mostly, if not altogether, on its own resources. It has not 
been aided by immigration. At the North and West an immense amount of cap- 
ital has come from abroad, and been re-invested in those industries that have— 
aided by war and famine years abroad—produced the increase in “— ex- 
ported. The immigrants, with their wealth, who have flowed over the North and 
West in such numbers, have failed to enhance the exportable surplus of the coun- 
try in the same proportion that it has been enhanced by the comparatively sta- 
tionary numbers and capital of the South. 

The great staple of the section is yearly becoming more indispensable to the 
commercial world, and it has outlived and outgrown the influence of the money 
power of the Bank of England. Many years since, Mr. Van Buren, in a speech, 
said that a combination of the Bank of England “diminished the value of every 
man’s property in America.” This was peculiarly true at the South, since “ the 
money out of cotton bills" hat institution, when the leading Engllsh cities 
were buying, made a great difference in the price of the article. That plan was 
tried to check the rising value in 1856 and 1857 ; but, for the first time, without 
success. The power had passed over to the South. The combinations of spin- 
ners are of no avail; the manufacturing wants exceed the productive power of 
the South. ‘The vast sums invested in machinery, on which hungry crowds de- 
pend for support, are valueless without a sufficiency of the raw material, and the 
supply of that material is a close monopoly. California has largely increased her 
exports of a commodity which is of no value except to export. But the process 
of that production has absorbed as much capital as the export of gold has brought 
back into the country ; that is to say, if we have got cloths, wines, sugars and 
teas from abroad, in exchange for the gold, as much of other industrial products 
has been consumed in the process of digging. In the West, the location of new 
lands, and the building of new roads and towns and cities, have absorbed as much 
capital as has been reproduced. The manufacturers of the North have doubtless 
found the means of extracting from the South much of its increased means, in 
exchange for manufactures ; and the South has generally paid up sufficiently well 
to compensate for Western deficiency ; but the South has now reached a position 
in which she no longer depends upon advances. The article of cotton, on which 
the world depends, is her monopoly, and she has the capital to govern it. 

The manufacturers are now buying largely, but they are required to pay well. 
It is probable that Northern spinners have, in the last six months, invested for cot- 
ton dowble what they ever did before for the same period: The amount expended 
thus far, for the year, has not been far from $30,000,000. 

The exports for the whole country this yeat will be large ; but by much the 
largest exportation will be derived from the Southern interests. : 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





1.—THE INFLUENCE AND CONNECTION OF METEOROLOGY WITH 
THE PURSUITS OF AGRICULTURE. 


You ask my views of the connection of meteorology with agriculture. 

So far as mere practical agriculture is conetelioh one might say that every 
farmer and planter is observant of the weather and the difference of 
seasons, and that he has regard to these in his daily observations. I know that 
this is not answering your inquiry ; that you expect more precision, and wish 
to know its more scientific connections. 

If 1 am not greatly mistaken, I believe, few go beyond noting the éemperature 
in the shade and the fall of the rain. In the far South it is customary to note 
when the first and last frost occurs; but not much beyond these. This, you 
will say, is doing — little with a subject intimately connected with their vital 
interests, and altogether divoreing science from it. 

Let me premise, then, and set out with the proposition that, for vegetable life, 
growth, and maturity, for production and increase, there is as much to be 
learned, and more, a great deal more, above the soil than bencath it! for nearly 
all that influence and contracts vegetation—nay, most of its nutriment, is above it. 
If this is true, as I trust te make it appear, even in the narrow limits to which I 
have confined myself, why should our planters, farmers, and horticulturists be so 
ignorant of agricultural meteorology? Are we never to ascend beyond mere 
empirical experiments because our fathers did not? Are we to have no aid 
from science in the latter half of the nineteenth century, when every other art, 
and culture, and branch of civilization, is advancing with giant strides in the 
career of improvement toward perfection? All other branches of knowledge 
sink, as it were, into insignificance when compared with this, and it becomes the 
duty, as no doubt it will be the destiny, devolving upon our countrymen to con- 
tribute to the perfection of this first and greatest pursuit of man. 

But let me proceed to prove my proposition, tbat there is more above the soil 
than is beneath it that is essential to the production of all crops, fruit, and veg- 
etables. 

First, and above all, there is required temperature, but not temperature in the 
shade. Younever plant crops or expose fruit.to the shade! It is to the full 
influences of solar and terrestrial radiation ; to the coolness of the night air and 
to the full foree of the direct rays of the sun ; that without this plants will not 
flower nor seed come to maturity. The solar spectrum is now weil known to be 
composed of three different kinds of rays, viz.: the colorific, calorific, and the 
actinic; each essential, but for different purposes and in different degrees in the 
great laboratory of Nature. One decks with resplendent and variegated color 
the beautiful foliage of the forest and garden, and even mantles the cheek of 
beauty with the fine glow of bountiful life; while another preserves animation 
even during an arctic winter, causes the wind to arise, waters to flow, and gives 
to tropical regions their gorgeous and boundless fertility ; while the actinic or 
chemical principal not only bids the seed awake and quicken in the plant, but 
acts on inanimate as well as animate bodies. 

The proportion of these rays differ in different climates and seasons, and this 
is, probably, the main cause of the difference in the climates themselves. Thus 
all climates are not the same to the daguerreotypists; nor is this dependent 
upon a mere quantum of light, for in the brilliant regions of the tropical zone 
their art almost fails them, at least, during the brightest periods of sunshine. 
They probably require the predominance of the actinic principle ; and it has 
been found that many native plants of the tropics have to be protected when 
transplanted to the climate of England from the full influence of solar radiation ; 
that the direet solar ray is warmer north than south; that the difference be- 
tween sun and shade temperature is greater at the north than atthe south. In 
some southern latitudes (at Cumana, for instance), the difference between the 
sun and shade temperature is often but 2°, while far north it is often 160 and 
more. The necessity of this in the great economy of Nature is obvious ; for 
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were it not the case the maturing of the cereals and the ripening and the effect- 
ive growth of vegetables would be impossible in the short springs and summers 
ofa very large epee of northern regions, and hence they would be doomed 
to perpetual sterility and unfit for the residence of man or beast. But we 
know that vegetation springs into existence there with a rapidity utterly un- 
known to the couth; and so of efflorescence and maturation ; and the principle 
at the foundation of all this is clearly shown by experiments in meteorology. 

Thus, we know that a flower will bloom when the sum of the squares of the 
daily mean of temperatures reaches a certain point from the last freeze of win- 
ter, and that it has been ascertained, for instance, that the common lilac blooms 
when this sum reaches 76 07° of Fahrenheit, and if the registers of meteoro- 
logical and vegetable phenomena are faithfully recorded, as desired, in the 
tables sent out to their correspondents by the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Patent Office, the amount of temperature required by all cereals, fruit, &c., in 
their successive stages, will be well ascertained and demonstrated ; and hence, 
knowing beforehand the average light, heat, and actinism, due to every latitude 
and locality, and the amount of each required by each of the cereals and fruits, 
&c., in their successive stages, we can easily predicate the adaptability of plants, 
seed, fruit, &e., to climate, and of the probable product of each—bearing in 
mind the earlier stages—in any year. I have found by my experiments, while in 
the higher regions of the Sierra Madre, in Mexico, that elevation, too, seems tu 
inerease this solar radiation, and you no doubt were struck, as well as myself, 
while there, with the apparent diserepaney of the luxuriance of the crops with 
the seeming poverty of the soil; nor can I otherwise account for it than 
through this more exalted radiation; and this is the only explanation I could 
ever come to what of what Baron Humboldt meant by “ force of climate,” when 
speaking of that region. > 

Hence, then, heat and light, with all their powers, attributes, and components, 
are procured from without, in deprivation of which, life could not exist. Oxygen 
and nitrogen, the main components of the atmosphere, are energetic elements, 
performing important and indispensable parts in transforming inert matter into 
plants, and associated with their most instable organic compounds. And carbonic 
acid, the other and variable constituent element of the atmosphere, furnishes the 
largest proportion of the food of plants ; so much so, that it is caleulated, upon 
the highest authority, that between 400 and 500 tons of fixed carbon is annually 
derived from the atmosphere to each square mile of forest land, and almost the 
same by other vegetable productions, and that a very small proportion is derived 
from the roots. 

But this is not all. Knowing the requirements of plants, you should know 
daily the amount of moisture in the atmosphere, the amount of evaporation from 
the surface, the average amount contained in each wind passing over your local- 
ity, the amount of precipitation (rain), and the temperature of the soil to which 
the roots of plants are exposed. By these means you will ascertain that drought 
is not dryness, nor is dryness drought ; that they are not correlative terms. 

A distinguished Southerner (the late Mr. Poinsett, of this State, in an inter- 
view I had with him not very long before his decease), to whom I made known 
these views, very readily undertook to have a series of experiments made, under 
my instructions, on his rice plantation, to test the nature of these principles ; 
but they were cut short by his untimely death. 

A few years ago a deficiency in an average of two degrees in the thermometer 
—of summer temperature—was the cause of the loss of the great grain crop in 
England, and the markets of the world were thrown into convulsions on account 
of it.* Some years after a nearly similar fate was threatened from there being 
a deficiency of solar influence ; the season was too cloudy for the crops to mature 
well. {f have, as you know, shown in another place how the abnormal conditions 
of the atmosphere influence the production of epidemics in our race. We see 
here still more palpably how a wide-spread failure of certain elements in the all- 
pervading atmosphere produces the same effects in the vegetable kingdom. 








* This occurred in the disastrous year 1853, and was because the temperatures of July 
and August (the ripening months there) were 2° below the average of those months, and 
were respectively 57° and 59° each. In one of the best wheat districts of the United States 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 64° and 65% are the temperatures of the ripening months, which there are 
June and July. 
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I trust that I have now made my proposition demonstrable, even in the narrow 
limits to which I have confined myself, and that the value of the experience thus 
derived to every planter, farmer, horticulturist—nay, to every keeper of a hot- 
house, is incalculable—to every section of our country, to every dealer in their 
products ; for by these means the eoming crop could be estimated beforehand, 
thus putting an end to speculation. Hence, then, these experiments should be 
made everywhere, in every county in each State of our Union ; thence toa cen- 
tral bureau at Washington ; weekly and regularly published, that their import- 
ant bearings should be at once known to the entire country. 

In Europe at least three kingdoms have their climatic and sanitary condition, 
I am informed, daily telegraphed to a central bureau. 

These experiments have been made by me during many years, but were mainly 
conducted in the centre of a large city (New-Orleans) until within the last two 
years ; and since that time in the beautiful district of Richland, in the centre of 
the State of South Carolina, adjoining the city of Columbia, and they have been 
freely rade known to my correspondents and in public addresses ; and hence the 
foundation of the complaint I have made to you that “my thunder” has been 
used by others. 

But the complaint is made that man has no influence over meteorological con- 
ditions, and we must take it all as we find it. Now, this is not the fact. We 
not only know by experiment what and when the conditions we require are to 
occur, and adapt our “ seed-time and harvest” to them; but we actually have 
and exercise the great power we possess over the moisture—in and above the 
soil—in the atmosphere, by draining, ditching, and clearing the under and 
forest growth in the neighborhood. The influence on temperature of desuding 
a country of its native growth, or covering it with trees, is well known ; and 
the statement that is made is quite creditable, that the average temperature of 
whole distri ts in England have been elevated one degree by the system of drain- 
ing adopted there. We can influence the precipitation by extending these opera- 
tions over a wider area ; and terrestrial as well us solar radiation is much in- 
fluenced by changing the color of the soil. Be? cultivation and inordinate rains 
remove the salts necessary to prolific vegetation. Long droughts draw up, by 
capillary attraction, the salts of the subsoil; you supply the balance by arti- 
ficial additibn, such as chemical analysis shows is called for by the special 
cultivation desirable ; and if he wishes to be a successful agriculturist and 
somewhat exempt from the proverbial uncertainties of climate, he must not only 
be familiar with the circumstances and conditions in which he is placed, but 
carefully study and understand the principles set forth; and he will thus learn 
the unerring rules of the adaptability of all the forms of vegetable life and pro- 
duction to the various contingencies of climate and localities, and be remunera- 
ted for his toil. 

T trust you will excuse my concluding this already too lengthy letter by ex- 
tracting a paragraph from my address to the Academy of Sciencesat New-Orleans : 

‘* The true philosophical basis of all success in agricultural pursuits is derived 
from such a precise knowledge of climatology as can alone be procured through 
the thermometer and the rain gauge, &c (together with an acquaintance with 
vegetable physiology)—all else is empirical. Experience may anticipate theoret- 
ical knowledge—it can never be a substitute for it; it usually does in agriculture, 
bnt the only perfectly safe foundation for a true understanding of it is, when 
theoretical truth has been confirmed by the lessons of experience. What may 
suit our season may completely fail in another, and cannot be relied on with 
any certainty as a foundation of business operations, or for a permanent source 
of livelihood. The applicaticn of this to different climates is the interpreter of 
their capacities, and shows us at once why different countries are made prone 
to favor one kind of produce, while others are adapted to different kinds; why 
in some it fails, or is only an occasional product, while in others it is more 
uniform, and can always be calculated on. It shows, in fine, that all are depen- 
dent on precise and invariable laws, of which these are the true exponents. It is 
only thus we can advance the ‘ hand of Time’ and bring up from its rear-ward 
position the most important pursuit of man to the level of the science of the day 
and the present requirements of the age.” 

With an apology for the unexpected length of this epistle, I remain, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, E H. Barron. 
Hon. Cuartes Naytor, Washington. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 





1.—PROPOSED REVOLUTION OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 
COTTON SEED OIL—ITS MANUFACTURE, USES, AND PROFITS. 


Tue following paper is from the pen of the distinguished western statistician 
Charles Cist, Esq., of Cincinnati, and is but part of a very able and elaborate 
article, which he has in preparation for our pages. We take the liberty of an- 
ticipating the full publication, by giving to our readers the few sheets which are 
ready for the present issue of the Review. The remainder will appear in the 
August No.—{ Eprror. 


I shall not advert in this article, to the importance, national as well as local, 
of the cotton crop of the South, presuming that your readers are as familiar 
with the subject, at least, as myself. 

The crop of the past season, is stated by the New-Orleans Crescent, a respect- 
able authority, at 3,600,000 bales, if so, such at the last dates, 200,000 bales 
had not reached the great market, and as some doubts have been expressed, 
whether the 3,600,000 acknowledged to be in market, is not equal to the whole 
crop, I propose these last figures as the basis of certain calculations, to be made, 
preferring to be clearly within, rather than supposed to be beyond the bounds of 
actual fact. The probability is that this crop is, or rather will be worth one 
hundred and eighty million dollars, which is an enormous, and I believe, an 
unprecedented result The estimate of value may prove too high, but if so, it 
only strengthens the propositions I shall make. 

My object in writing this article is to prove, as I expect to do, beyond cavil or 
doubt, that, great as this crop is in value to the South, the profit on it is much 
less than the planting interest can and ought to make out of the seed which this 
crop furnishes, by its manufacture into oil and oil-cake. 

he profit: of cotton-growing, in their very nature, must vary greatly in dif- 
ferent seasons, and in various sections of the regions in which this great staple 
is cultivated. Upon an examination of De Bow’s Review for several years past 
I find no higher estimate of average profits than 15 per cent. If this, 
were a fair statement, it would make the profits of the last season twenty-seven 
million dollars. But as the present and probable future price of the crop is 
greatly above an average, or usual one, the profits are probably much larger than 
this rate. But if they were enlarged to 50 per cent., animprobable supposition as 
to fact, I expect nevertheless to make my great proposition good, that is, that 
the profits on the manufacture of the cotton seed of 1858-’59, could have been 
made a greater amount to the planter, than the profits in the cotton itself. Fifty 
per cent. on $180,000,000 is $90,000,000, and P shall prove that the manufac- 
tured product of the cotton seed is worth over $100,000,000. 

In this comparison, it is obvious that the cotton seed costs nothing to pro- 
duce it. It is the result of raising cotton fibre for market, and as it is ordinarily 
cast aside to rot or thrown into the Mississippi river to be got rid of, every dol- 
lar it can be made to yield the planter, deducting the expense of its manufac- 
ture, is so much addition to the profits on the cotton itself. 

6,400 lbs. cotton in seed will produce 2,000 Ibs. cotton fibre, which of course 
leaves 4,400 lbs. cotton seed and lint adhering to it. The hull and lint consti- 
tute nearly one half this weight, leaving not less than 2,200 lbs kernel. This 
amount of kernel yields by pressure 96 4-5 gallons oil, and 1,540 Ibs. oil cake. 

Let me now scale these results to the entire crop of cotton. 3,600,000 bales 
at 500 Ibs. to the bale is 1,800,000,000 Ibs. fibre, the cotton seed of which 

would be 3,960,000,000 Ibs. or 1,980,000 tons. 3,960,000,000 seed, equal to 
1,980,000,000 lbs. kernel, which 87,120,000 gallons oil at 88 gallons to the ton, 
and 762,000 tons oil cake. 
Value 87,120,000 gallons oil at $1 per gall........... $87,120,000 
“ 762,300 tons cake at $25 per ton...........+.- 19 057,500 


$106,177,500 
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I observe that the late Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, (see De Bow’s Statis- 
ties, vol. i., page 165,) makes the per cent. of seed much greater than | have 
assigned it. 

As to the prices affixed to the oil and cake it will suffice to state that neither 
lard oil nor coal oil, to say nothing of sperm oil, can interfere with cotton seed 
oil, at the figure quoted here’; and that oil cake at $1 25"per 100 lbs. is not only 
more valuable, but cheaper than.any other feed at their current rates. 

Lard oil is worth at wholesale 90 cents per gallon, and coal oil 95 cents. I 
will now briefly show that cotton seed oil has peculiar advantages in its use, 
which will fully make up the difference in value I assign it. 

The oil made from cotton seed, when purified and refined, has the color, trans- 
parency, and taste like olive oil, and has precisely the same character for phar- 
maceutical and lubricatory uses. It has the property of resisting cold to a re- 
markable degree, remaining limpid at 30° Fahrenheit, and quite fluid at 20°, 
hardening only at8° to 10°. Itis nota volatile oil like coal oil or ordinary 
burning fluid, but a fixed oil like lard, sperm, or olive oil, and therefore does 
not explode, while at the same time it can be burned in any lamp adapted to the 
burning of lard or sperm oil. It gives a brighter light and burns longer than lard 
oil, which is owing to the entire absence of the gum which always exists in lard, 
and for this last reason it is a better lubricator than lard oil. Coal oil is of the 
lowest value among lubricating oils, owing to its volatility.* For all these rea- 
sons I assign cotton seed oil a higher value than any other manfactured in the 
United States. 

I now come the oil cake. This is an article of food for cattle, is greatly supe- 
rior to flax-seed oil cake, with which it seems natural to compare it. The use of 
flax seed oil cake as food for cows, cannot long be persisted in without impair- 
ing the richness, flavor, and color of the milk, and it can only be used alter- 
nately with other food, but the cotton seed cake can be fed to advantage without 
any necessity forchange. I say nothing of the facility of grinding the cake by 
hand, which cannot be done with flax-seed cake, which is ne trifling advantage. 
Cotton-seed oil cake at 1} cent per lb. is cheaper than any kind of grain what- 
ever, as feed for cattle or horses, barley alone approximating it on the score of 
economy. 





The following extract from an English paper gives a briefhistory of the prog- 
ress of a pound of cotton, from the raw material to its manufacture into cloth: 


“ There was sent off for London lately, from Glasgow, a small piece of mus- 
lin, about one pound in weight, the history of which is as follows: The cotton 
came from the United States to London; it was thence sent to Manchester and 
manufactured into yarn ; thence it was sent to Paisley, where it was woven ; 
thence to Ayrshire, and there tamboured ; thence conveyed to Dumbarton and 
hand-sewed, and returned to Paisley ; thence to the county of Renfrew, bleached, 
and again returned to Paisley; thence sent to Glasgow, finished,’ and sent 
again to London.” 
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Since the last issue of the Review, | large, light, airy, and of spotless clean- 
we have strayed off from our desk at} liness. The table cannot readily be 
New-Orleans, the labors of which held| surpassed. We enjoyed the pompano, 
us very closely during the winter} uadohindly the best fish in the coun- 
months. try. Green peas and other vegetables 

The attractions of the Lake Shore | 0 the early spring abound. Extensive 
detained us a day in our passage to/ gardens bloom with every variety of 

Mobile. The leading hotel is one of| beautiful roses. Cool and inviting 
the finest in the South. Its rooms are} shades woo us to repose. Indeed it is 





* It must be recollected, also, that while there is no finer illuminating oil than that of 
coal, yet its use is absolutely restricted to stationary lamps, and it can only be burned in 
such as are especially adapted to its nature, while cotton seed oil can be used in every exist- 
ing description of lamps. 
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a delightful retreat from the noise and 
bustle and dust of the town. 

There is much in Mobile that is 
attractive to those who have lived in 
larger cities. Its hospitalities, its re- 
finement, its intelligence, and its vir- 
tues, are conspicuous. There is an 
absence of ostentation and elaboration, 
we mean by comparison, which is 
truly refreshing. The merchants are 
active and enterprising; the lawyers 
eloquent and able ; the physicians—but 
who are the superiors anywhere of 
Nott and Levert? Perhaps at this point 
we might make a remark about the 
sex, which neither merchants, lawyers, 
nor doctors inelude, though it rules 
them ell—the ladies. All the world 
over, our preferences are with them. 
In Mobile, our acquaintance includes 
some of exquisite beauty of person and 
character. They have charms which, 
in dreams, re-visit us. But, enough ! 

The name of the eminent physician 
which slipped into our paragraph 
above, suggests pleasing memories of 
his beautiful home among the rich and 
elegant structures of Government-st. 
Here his accomplished, intellectual, 
and fascinating lady dispenses hospi- 
talities and courtesies to citizen and 
stranger, and especially the latter, with 
lavish hand and warm heart. Her 
home, embellished with all that can 
contribute to elegance and taste, gath- 
ered in every part of the world, is tie 
centre of attraction for a large and 
polished and intellectual cirele. Her 
receptions are like those of a courtly 
minister. We are invading, however, 
upon the sanctuary of private life, and 
hastily beat a retreat at the very begin- 
ning of a tribute which our heart was 
about to pay. 

In regard to the commerce, manu- 
factures, and general business of Mo- 
bile, we have had occasion to speak on 
innumerable occasions. In particular 
we have commended her lavish bounty 
in aid of railroads, and especially in 
aid of her great work, the Mobile and 
Ohio road. Over this route we travel- 
led snore than two hundred miles, to a 
point which is connected by a short 
stage line to Columbus, and which will 


.80on be connected by a branch rail- 


road. The Mobile and Ohio railroad 








when it intersects with the Memphis 
and Charleston road. It is now about 
90 miles from such intersection, and is 
in rapid progress. On the other side, 
the road is in active operation between 
Jackson, Tennessee, and Columbus, 
Kentucky, and every effort is being 
made to connect the two links, when 
there will result one of the longest and 
most important roads, in every respect, 
in the Union. We have some recent 
statistics in regard to the road, which 
will appear in our next. 

Columbus is one of the largest and 
most beautiful interior towns in the 
South, and has long been celebrated 
for the wealth of its inhabitants, the 
elegance of its society, and the general 
intelligence of its people. It is a 
place of iad, ok om and growin 
trade, and its merchants conduct busi- 
ness on a seale of largeness and liber- 
ality. The private residences are 
beautiful, and are adorned with choi- 
cest gardens. In particular we might 
mention that of Major Blewitt, which 
offers a perfect paradise. Here abound, 
without— 

“ Flowers of all hue, 
And without thorn the rose ;” 


and within, rich embellishments, 
elegant garnishing pictures, and rare 
ornaments. Then, too, the unaffected 
hospitalities of our worthy friend ! 
Columbus is more than ordinarily 
blessed in her dowry of beautiful and 
accomplished women, and the fact may 


| to some extent be accounted for, when 


it is considered how admirable are her 
educational facilities. In company with 
Major Blewitt, the President of the 
Trustees, we visited the Female Insti- 
tute, and were introduced to all of the 
departments, through the courtesy of 
President Larabee. The whole num- 
ber of students was 231, of whom 14 
were in the senior class. Alabama, 
Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, as well as Mississippi, were 
represented. The buildings are exten- 
sive, the system of education thorough, 
and the faculty large and able; the 
expenses moderate, and the site very 
healthful. 

Columbus, the seat of justice for 
Lowndes county, is pleasantly situated 


is a durable structure, and will offer ; on the east bank of the Tombigby, in 
very convenient passage to the North | north latitude 83 deg., 150 miles north- 
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east of Jackson, and 480 miles, by river, 
above Mobile. 

It is regularly laid out upon an 
elevated plain, the streets crossing each 
other at right angles, and is a beantiful 
and flourishing place. Within a few 
years, in consequence of the sale of the 
adjacent Indian lands, and the great 
emigration of the surrounding country, 
it has advanced rapidly in population 
and wealth. 

The first effort made to settle Colum- 
bus was in 1819. In the latter part of 
the year 1817, Thomas Thomas, a man 
who had been driven out by the Indian 
— as an intruder in the Chickasaw 
Nation, built a small split-log hut, on 
the spot now known as the corner of 
Main and Franklin streets, but there 
are no signs of its ever being occupied 
by any person till 1819. The town 
was first called Shookhuttah-tom-a-hah, 
a name given it by the Indiana, signi- 
fying “ Opossum own.” 

Columbus was incorporated into a 
town in 1822. 

Made the passage of the Alabama 


2 


river, on the splendid steamer St. | 


Charles. Delayed but an hour at 
Montgomery, and then over the rail- 
roads safely and pleasantly, and with- 
out delay, to Atlanta, to Augusta, and 
to Charleston. From Charleston, in 
the steamer Edisto, to St. Helena Is- 
land, a favored retreat of ours, and one 
which is blessed by the associations of 
our boyhood, and with ancestral asso- 
eiations, ronning back almost to the 


landing of Port Royal and the settle- | 


ment of Carolina. On the trip, shake 
hands with an old friend, Prof. Bache, 
of the Coast Survey, and making the 
“outside passage,” examine with him 
bars, and buoys, and headlands. In 
addition to being a man of great 
science, he is the grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

From Charleston take the railroad 
to Memphis. This route we have not 
before travelled, and is therefore one 
of much interest. The time oceupied 
between the two cities is about forty- 
two hours. The Memphis and Charles. 
ton road is an admirable structure, and 
under most excellent management. It 


has conferred great benefit ujon Mem- | 


phis and upon the country which it 
traverses, besides constituting an im- 
portant link of Northern and Southern 
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travel. We have never journeyed over 
a more comfortable road, by day or 
night. 

he route from Atlanta is through 
Marietta, Cartersville, Dalton, ete., to 
Chattanooga, a distance of 138 miles, 
over the Western and Atlantic railroad. 
The tunnel through which we pass is 
black as night, } of a mile long and 18 
feet high, cut through solid rock. 
From Chattanooga, take the Nashville 
road for 38 miles, to Stevenson, passing 
some of the wildest and most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. The Look- 
out Mountains rise to the height of 
2,400 feet. 


“Standing on its summit, the tourist 
drinks a bracing air; his eye wanders over a 
vast sea of foiest and cultivated fields, until 
its vision is bounded by the mountains, fifty 
miles distant. The Tennessee m-randers in 
| graceful curves beneath his feet—now lost to 
| view, and then the glimmer of its waters 
| breaks out again in the far distance. Awful 
precipices and mighty rocks are all around ; 
and looking from their dizzy heights, the 
rushing railway-train hastening along its 
nyoeeene way, seems a child’s toy, a mere 
plaything, amid the great realities of na- 
tare.” 





Chattanooga, superbly situated amid 
woods and mountains, and by the side 
of the beautiful Tennessee, which is 
always navigable here, is a town of 
4,000 inhabitants, and much and grow- 
ing commerce and manufactures. The 
mineral resources of the country are 
inexhaustible. Eventually the whole 
region will be one of much resort 
during the summer months, on account 
of health. Beersheba Springs and 
Sewanee, the site of the new Southern 
University, are at a very short distance. 

Leaving Stevenson, the space to 
Memphis, on the Charleston and Mem- 
phis road, is 271 miles. The most im- 
portant points in the route are Hunts- 
ville, Deeatur, Tuseumbia, Iuka, Cor- 
inth, Grand Junetion, Lagrange, and 
Moseow. 

Huntsville has a population of 3,200, 
and is a thriving and beautiful town. 
It is almost the healthiest region of 

| America, and is the abode of much 
| wealth and refinement. To strangers, 
this place has the greatest attractions. 


“The city is one mile square, and contains, 

| together with its suburban residents, a popu- 
lation of 3,200. it is laid off at right angles. 
|and the streets and alleys graded and Mac- 
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adamized, while the foot-walks are mostly 
ornamented with shade-trees. Its principal 
publie buiidings are a court-house, located 
in the square, of Doric architecture, and 
surmounted by a beautiful dome. It is 
handsomely fenced in, and surrounded by 
shade-trees. The Northern Bank of Alabama 
is a tasteful and attractive structure, of the 
Ionic order. The various churches, develop- 
ing beautiful architectuial styles, and a 
theatre, constitute the residue of the public 


buildings, while the private residences are | 
Two char- | 


ample and elegant in structure. 
tered female schools—the “ North Alabama 
College” and the “ Huntsville Female Col- 
lege’"’—are well patronized institutions 
affording enlarged and liberal courses of 
instruction. Two male academies and free 
schools, in addition to the aforesaid, evidence 
extraordinary interest in the progress of edu- 
cation; and constitute a pre-eminent feature 
of the city’s glory.” 


Decatur is rather an old town for the 
West; has steamboat communication 
by the Tennessee, with the Ohio river, 
and a population of above 1,000. 

Tuscumbia, with twice the popula- 
tion, is situated in the healthful and 
beautiful valley of the Tennessee, about 
a mile from the river. It abounds with 
mineral and other springs. The 
“Franklin,” the “ Ligon,” “ Bailey,” 
and “ Lauderdale” springs are in this 
region. 

luka is of no further importance 


at present than that it is the point of | 


connection, by stages, with the Mobile 
road. 

At Corinth, the intersection of the two 
roads will eventually be had, and a town 
of some consequence must result. It is 
in Tishamingo county, Mississippi, and 
has already a population of about 1,500 
The advantages of location, natural 
and artificial, are very great. 


Grand Junction is the point of con- | 
nection with the Mississippi Central | 


road. It is growing rapidly in popula- 
tion and trade, and should now have 
another name. We propose that of 
“« Jefferson Davis.” Mississippi has yet 
none of her towns named after this 
eminent son. 

Lagrange, with less than a thousand 
inhabitants, is a place of healthy and 
desirable residence. 

Moscow connects, by ashort railroad, 
with Somerville, Tennessee, a point 
which we should delight to visit again, 
having enjoyed in years long past the 
society of its excellent and hospitable 
people. 
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| In regard to Memphis, we shall have 

quite an article in our next number, 
from the pen of Prof. Stueckrath. We 
remained there ourselves a day or two, 
and were amazed with the evidences of 
its progress since our last visit in 1851. 
It was charming to meet again and 
enjoy the hospitalities of many old 
friends. 

Took the steamer “ Capitol,” in com- 
pany with the South Carolina and 
Georgia delegates, for the Southern 
convention at Vicksburg. In this fast 
and splendid boat we make the trip, 
which is 850 miles, in about 24 hours 
From the guards of the boat the view 
for a great part of the way is of nothing 
but ruin. The old Mississippi has 
broken down the feeble barriers and 
inundated to the very parlors and 
chambers of their mansions, hundreds 
and hundreds of rich plantations. The 
heart sickens at m8 a prospect of 
devastation presenting itself on every 
hand. Can nothing be done to pre- 
vent these enormous and annually in- 
creasing losses? In our next we shall 
presenta vast mass of interesting mate- 
rial upon the subject, from the pens ot 
very able contributors, and practical as 
well as scientific men. 

The week which we pass at Vicks- 
burg, is associated with memories the 


Pe) 


heart would not willingly let perish. 
Suffice it that we could not return too 
often, or stay too long. Ina late num- 
ber of the Review, we had some inter- 
esting notes on Vicksburg. 

In regard to the Convention, we have 

spoken in another place. It was clear 
that the people of Vicksburg looked 
upon it with some distrust and (with ex- 
ceptions of course) seemed disposed to 
keep at a safe distance from its infected 
districts. Some of them had in advance 
“ snuffed éreason in the tainted air,” and 
our friend, Gov. Foote, was glad to 
meet “ with it, and struggle with it, in 
its own naked deformity.” It is an 
lexcellent theme in his hands, and we 
congratulate the governor on so fruit- 
| ful a one iu these piping hot times on 
the Mississippi stump! The agreeable 
jand companionable editors of the 
Whig, the Southron, and the Sun, 
|added many pleasures to our Vicks- 
| burg visit. 

Take the Southern Mississippi Rai- 
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road, 46 miles to Jackson. This road| Canton is one of the termini of the 
is in fine condition, and is being ex- | Mississippi Central and of the New- 





tended eastward to the Alabama line. 
We trust that the connection will be 
eventually secured. 

Leaving Jackson, which has been re- 
ferred to in the last volume of the 
Review, fully, we take the railroad to 
New-Orleans. The distance is 183 
miles, and this is the first time that we 
have traversed it on the road, although 
having much to do with the incipiency 
of the undertaking. The New-Orleans 
and Jackson railroad is in excellent 
condition, and is well managed and, but 
for the drawback the present season in 
the overflow of its lower portions, 
would be on the high road to prosper- 
ity. The evil, however, the president 
tells us, can be easily maikaiael and 
obviated hereafter. We hope so. The 
points passed are Brram, Terrey, Crys- 
tal Springs, Hazlehurst, Bahala, Brook- 
haven (the highest point of the road). 
Bogue Chitto, Summit,Quinn’s, Magno- 
lia, Osyka, Tangipihoa, Amite, Tiek- 
faw, Pontchatoula, Manchae, Kenner, 
ete. These are nearly all the creation 
of the road, and are advancing with it. 
The region is for the most part in the 
piny woods and very healthy, being 
entirely removed from dangers of epi- 
demics. Large numbers of the citizens 
of New-Orleans are building or occu- 
pying handsome country residences at 
some of the points above named, and 
the number will greatly increase from 
year to year. The advantage thus con- 
ferred upon New-Orleans will be ineal- 
culable. Its citizens can have at their 
very doors health and rural enjoy- 
ments. 

At Manchae, in consequence of the 


inundation, take the steamer for New- | 


Orleans, by Lake Pontchartrain. Reach 
in two hours the terminus of the Car- 


rolton and Lake railroad. Then over | 


the Carrolton road, and we are at the 
St. Charles Hotel in New-Orleans. 

New- Orleans, about the first of June, 
begins to show evidences of waste. 
People inquire of steam and rail routes, 
and are baying trunks. The hotels 
look very shabby, and the parlors have 
lost their lustre. The streets are 
parched and dry. We remain but a 
few days, and having passed again over 
the railroad, are at Jackson, and then 
34 miles further on, are at Canton. 


| Orleans roads. It is a point of some 
| im ptsn and is the seat of a refined 
and wealthy people. Here we meet 
| many old acquaintances, and, among 
the rest, pie: a day very pleasantly 
with that excellent gentleman and pop- 
|ular and able Congressmen, the Hon. 
Mr. Singleton, of this District. 

A few miles from Canton we leave 
| the railroad, and after a stage ride of 
about six miles are at the celebrated 
| Artestan Sprincs. They are now 
| under the proprietary and control of a 
| gentleman from Canton, who seems to 
be admirably qualified for the trust, 
and is determined in every way to make 
| it one of the most desirable retreats in 
|the South. From its admirable ol 
tion it should be resorted to by thou- 
| sands. The accommodations are ample. 
| The grounds are extensive. The water 
| is abundant and highly remedial aad 
|medicinal. The terms are moderate. 
| We attended the opening ball, which 
| brought many fascinating ladies from 
| the neighboring counties, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. 

The following in regard to the water 
has been furnished for our pages. 
There are four springs : 





No. 1 Sprrxe. 
Base Iron, Muriatic Acid, Gas—suited best 
| for Liver and Spleen diseases generally, or a 
| deficiency of red particles in blood; also good 
for kindred affections. 


No. 2 Sprina. 

Free Carbonie Acid Gas—suited for Dyspep- 
sia, Diarrhea, Dysentery. and Bowel affec- 
tions generally ; Dropsy, Gravel, and kindred 
affections. 

No. 3 Sprine. 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas—suited as a 
general tonic; Cutaneous or Skin affections. 
| No. 4 Spuine. 
| Suited for Sore Legs, Eyes, &c. 


| Weare again on the railroad, and at 
lits terminus take the stage, and 

through much dust and heat, but over 
'a fair road, are soon at Lexington, 
| Carrolton, Grennda—the distance being 
| about sixty miles. Over this route we 
| travelled eight years ago, in an open 
| buggy, making speeches at every ten 
| miles or thereabouts, in advocacy of 
|the Great Central Mississippi road, 
| which was then considered a myth or 
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a fantasy, but which is so nearly now, 
in all its length and extent and predic- 
tions, a practical reality! But those 
times are passed, and with them the 
doubting Thomases and Peters, and 
those who doubted most are often after- 
ward among those who claim the 
most and carry off the highest honors 
of the undertaking. 

Remain a day at Grenada, at the 
residence of our old and esteemed friend, | 
Col. A. 8. Brown, which is just out of 
the limits of the town, and combines 
a thousand beauties and attractions. 
Here resides the Hon. Judge Bennett, 
who formerly represented the District 
in Congress, and many other intelligent 
and interesting people. Grenada is 
growing very much, and when the rail- 
road passes through it will advance 
still faster. 

Kight miles of staging take us now 
to the cars again, and after the ride of 
an hour in them we are at Ozford, the 
seat of the famed University or Mis- | 
sissipPt. At the invitation of the esti-| 
mable and learned President, F. A. ; 





Freperiok A. P. Barnarp, LL, D., President. 

Witson G. Ricnarpson, M. A., Professor of 
Latin and Modern Languages. 

Wituam F. Stearns, Professor of Govern- 
mental Science and Law. 

Freperick A. P. Basnanp, LL. D., Professor 
of Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, and 
Civil Engineering. 

Epwaxp ©. Borytox, M. A., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. 
Henry Wairenorss, M. A., Professor of 

Greek and Ancient Literature. 

.* Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Jorpan M. Puiprs, M. A., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics. 

Wiittiam T. J. Sc0rrivay, B. A., Tutor in Rhet- 
orice, Logic, Composition, and Elocution. 

Danie. B. Carr, B. A., Tutor in Mathematics. 








Jorpan M. Putprs, Corresponding Secretary. 
DaniEL B. Carr, Recording Secretary. 
Henry Wairenorne, Librarian. 

Thirty miles further, and we reach 
Holly Springs. Most of our acquain- 
tances here are absent. Meet, however, 
with Mr. Goodman, President of the 
Central Road, who speaks encoura- 
gingly of its prospects, and thinks that 
by December next the connection will 
be made complete, and the stage ser- 
viee entirely discharged We trust 


Barnard, and his agreeable lady, we | sincerely that this will be the case. 
take up our abode for a day or two at! We are sure then that this will be one 
; 3 \ “ ‘ 
his mansion on the College grounds. | of the most important routes of travel 
Here we have presented the subject for | in the Union. 
an entire article, which will be given) « Holly Springst is remarkable for its beauty 
to our readers after a while. Suffice it | and healthful location, being situated upon 
that the University is very prosperous, | #2 elevated and extended range of table lands. 
and under its present control in admi-| *¢ utler's w ell is near the public square, and 
ee ee nm >... | its waters possess great medicinal properties. 
rable w orking condition. The I resi-| “The cause of education seems to have re- 
dent and Faculty are very able. The | ceived much attention, and the schools rank 
grounds are immense. Some new and /|®™ong the most prominent of their kind. 
costly buildi aoe f of | The town has two High Schools for males and 
costly Dulidings are In course Of CON-| females respectively. Holly Springs Female 
struction. The new observatory will | Institute and Franklin Female College are 
be one of the finest in the country. | well endowed and excellent institutions. St 
SOT x a ate eae: + . | Thomas’ Hall and Chalmers’ Institate rank 
President Barnard devoted much time | high as male schools. Between 400 and 500 
in exhibiting to us the extensive and puptis annually enjoy the facilities afforded 
costly apparatus, which has  been/| by these four prominent in-titutions, and on 


selected under his auspices, and which | 
is not to be excelled in any Southern | 
institution. Some of the instruments, 
especially the electric machine and the | 
electric clock (his own invention), are | 
not surpassed anywhere in the world. | 
President Barnard presented us several | 
able reports made by himself upon 
Edueation, which will be referred to at | 
length when we come to prepare the | 
article which is alluded to above. The | 
total number of students in the Law 

and undergraduate departments is 178, | 
and the number of alumni to this date | 


198. The faculty consists of— 


which account muny wealthy planters reside 
here solely for the education of their chil- 
dren. 

“ Fifteen thousand bales of cotton were sold 
here in 1856. There are about forty mercan- 
tile establishments, and which also supply 
the adjacent country trade. The citizens are 
known for intelligence and hospitality. and 
thus evidence the effect of and enjoy the ben- 
eficial results which naturally accrue to the 
fostering of education.” 


From Holly Springs, to the junction 


* This chair will be filled in July next 
The duties of it are discharged during the 
present Session by the President. 

+ We quote in this, and in one or two other 
instances, from the excellent “Guide Book” 
of Mr. G., B. Ayres. 
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of the Memphis and Charleston road, the 
distance is 25 miles, which we make in 
about an hour and a half. 

Having still a day or two to spare, 
we are seized with a strong desire to 
re-visit Jackson, Tennessee, where once 
upon a time some happy hours were 
spent by us. The railroad being com- 
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Newcastle for Aden. The captain 
boarded the island under pretence of 
making firewood, but in truth to have 
an opportunity to se aoe a collection 
of birds’ skins he had made on the pas- 
‘sage. As he knew but imperfectly the 
| English, I daily had to translate to him 


| Peasages of Horseburgh’s directions, 





pleted, and under the jurisdiction of | and also lent him a helping hand in the 


the Mississippi Central, we have little 
or no difficulty, and surmounting a dis- 
tance of only 50 miles are at Jackson. 
The town does not seem to be very 
thriving, though it is the seat of a 
wealthy and refined population, which 
is estimated at 3,000 souls. The com- 
pletion of the Mobile and Ohio road may 
yet bring out Jackson. 

Here the notes of our trip terminate, 


We hasten on to Washington City, and | 


now at our desk there, on this 21st day 
of June, are completing the July num- 
ber of the Review. 


We have had many interesting con- | 


versations when in New-Orleans during 
the past winter, with Emanuel Weiss, 
a very experienced and well-informed 


Eastern traveller, who is proposing to | 


organize a Guano Company or Associa- 
tion, to operate in the Indian seas, 
where he has discovered several very 
rich and valuable guano islands. Mr. 
Weiss has submitted to us all of the 
data and documents, which will be 
cheerfully exhibited to any person who 


|astronomical observations, and it is 
| understood that I am acquainted with 
| the position of the island. 

“ The island is of coral formation and 
surrounded by a coral reef, inside of 
which there is a fine anchorage. About 
the entrance to it I know nothing, the 
vessel having been put by outside, but 
so much I remember, that there was no 
sweil observable on our entering with 
the small boat. The island is of about 
four English miles cireumferenee, wall- 
ed in by a yellow mound of 100 feet 
depth with 10 to 12 feet high, destitute 
of vegetation. The interior was per- 
fectly level, covered with brushwood 
|and briers. In the centre of the island 
were half a dozen forest-trees, strip 
of leaves and thoroughly white-washed 
with bird dung. The shrubs were 
| literally covered with smaller sea-fowls. 
I could not resist the temptation to let 
a shot out at them from my double- 
| barrelled gun; ina moment the sky 
| beeame darkened from the rising birds, 
'and before I had time to lower the gun 
|some birds settled down upon it, as 








may be willing to undertake the forma- | well as on my head and shoulders. On 
tion of a company. His memoir in| my traversing the island I found flocks 
relation to the discovery of the islands | of domestic fowls in a wild state—of 
is a very interesting one, and will be | course landed there out of a wreck 
given shortly to our readers. We have | The presence of these fowls induced me 
known him fur many years and have | to taste the damp soil of the interior, 
published many contributions from his| which proved sweet. The yellow 
per on subjects of commercial impor-| mound opposite to where we landed 
tance, and believe that in this matter} was quite covered with nests roughly 
he may be relied upon, and therefore | delineated with twigs and bits of wood ; 
cheerfully recommend his plans to the the eggs were lying on the bare soil. 
attention of our readers. The amount | In some of these nests were goslings 
necessary to conduct operations will | and mother fowls of the albatross, the 
not exceed $15,000. Mr. Weiss may | frigate, the <6 eH bird, and other 
be addressed at New-Orleans, to the | big sea-fowls. ‘The birds were rot shy 
care of Marbury & Forster. The fol- | at all, only the huge albatross opened 
lowing is extracted from his memoran- | drowsily their bills on my approach, 
da: and I had to stun them iecheed Pdaeed 
“In November, 1843, I visited in the | to lay my hands on them. 
Indian ocean a bird island, with my | “ The captain was accompanied by the 
vessel, the ‘ Alf,” a Bremen schooner | cabin boy, a youth of 14 years, and I 
of 160 tons, commanded by Capt. H.| by the carpenter, an ignorant old 
A. Rodaty, and loaded with coals from} Swede. The captain died three yeare 
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after in Zanzibar ; end the commercial 
value of bird's dung became known to 
the world at large but the year after 
my visit to this island. 

“1am a constant reader of the day's 
news, and had thus the opportunity 
soon to compare the reports and de- 
scriptions of guano islands with my own 
experience. Although I watched the 
progress of this new industry closely, 
still I never attempted to make capital 
of my discovery, until I heard on my 
return to the States of the law 
for the protection of the discovery of 
guano islands. This is the cause of my 
inquiries On my journey up the Red 
Sea, and the subject was a constant 
theme of my conversation with the 
Arabians on their lonely and tedious 
voyages from Mokka to Massawah, 
Lohiea, Djudda and Copeir, which 
lasted fully three months.”’ 





We have received several very inter- 
esting letters from W. G. Atkinson, 
Esq., Civil Engineer, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, upon the subject of a General 
Geological and Mineralogical Survey of 
the Southern States, under the auspices 
of some central association. Mr. At- 
kinson believes that a great deal more 
could be effected in this manner 
toward the development of their al- 
most boundless resources than is effect- 
ed by the partial action of the several 
States working independently of each 
other. 

“In Virginia,” he says, “and ex- 
tending thence along the whole Appa- 
lachian chain to Alabama and Georgia, 
we have untold treasures of coal, iron, 
salt, gypsum, copper, lead, gold, mar- 
ble, chemical earths, &c., &., and it is 
really high time, with our various 
railroads already done, that we should 
have the benefits of a happy union 
between Labor, Art, and Capital. I 
have contemplated for years, in my pur- 
suits of Engineering and Mining, the 
advantages that would be derived from 
a series of reconnaissances and reports 
upon the resources of the inland min- 
eral and metalliferous region of the 
Southwest. Lands containing such 
products are usually less valued for 
farming, and are therefore held in large 
bodies, and sometimes by nen-resident 
owners, entirely unaware of the for- 
tunes that might be realized by a 
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judicious system of practical explora- 
tions. The vast tide of emigration that 
thronged all avenues of travel to Cali- 
fornia of late years, and now again is 
driving with new force to the mineral 
districts of Kansas, New-Mexico, So- 
nora, and Chihuahua, prove to us 
obviously how much we are neglecting 
at home, and how readily we could 
direct the influx of industrial classes 
and moneyed operators into that large 
and attractive field for mining and 
manufacturing, stretching from our own 
Potomae southwest to the borders of 
the Gulf.” 

Mr. Atkinson is a practical Engineer, 
and will undertake surveys, reecon- 
naisances, Mappings, drawings, ete., of 
lands in Virginia or the neighboring 
States, and has estatlished at Alexan- 
dria a general ageney for the purchase 
and sale of lands. His references are 
numerous and highly respectable. 

In the April number of the Revirw 
it is stated that, in 1856, the editor 
“ pressed upon the then Secretary of 

ar, the acception of the proposals 
of the Tow-Boat Company, of New- 
Orleans, and that the Secretary, acting 
under the advice of his Engineers, 
came to a different determination.” 
It is also said that “ had the Tow-Boat 

roposals been aceeded to, much of the 
ate difficulty at the mouth of the Mis- 
ae would have been obviated.” 

e fell into an error here in stating 
that the Secretary came to a different 
determination, acting under the advice 
of his Engineers. The fact was the 
very reverse. These Engineers being 
consulted as to the practicability of a 
certain proposed system, recommended 
its adoption in part, or for one of the 
passes of the river only; for the 
other pass — recommended the old 
system of dredging. Now if adopted 
in part, the new ——- must have 
been adopted in whole, since wt proposed 
to do more, at a less expense and for a 
longer time. The Secretary, under the 
circumsiances, felt that he had no al- 
ternative but to accept the ae to 
as a whole, binding the parties, how- 
ever, with heavy securities, and stipu- 
lating for seanphahe success before the 
payment of any money. Gov. Floyd 
afterward modified e contract by 
reducing the depth of water to 18 
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feet, and allowed payment to be made 
if that depth were reached by any 
other method. The failure that re- 
sulted, therefore, was not the fault of 
the Secretary. 

What we meant by saying that the 
existing difficulties would have been 
proveanes by the acceptance of the 

ow-Boat Ag aan was, that the sys- 
tem involved, being the only true and 
correct one, would have vindicated it- 
self if applied, and the necessary a 
propriations from year to year Re 
have followed, either from Congress or 
from the legislature of Louisiana. 
Valuable and very precious time was 
lost instead, upon idle and futile ex- 
periments. 

When we pressed the Seeretary, it 
was by letter, and we have no doubt 
the letter exists at present among the 
records of the War Department. The 
Secretary is right in his opinion which 
we quote: “Constant dredging may 
keep open a channel, and the city of 
New-Orleans might provide for it. 
From Congress it might be possible to 
obtain authority to levy tonnage du- 
ties for dredging purposes, but if we 
should deem it proper to ask Congress 
to appropriate money to exeeute the 
work, we must expect such interrup- 
tions from failure to make the annual 
appropriations, as must greatly destro 
the value of the channel, and indefi- 
nitely postpone our desire for large 


ships and direct trade with Europe, a 


result only to be looked for when we 
ean offer to the shipping interest secu- 
rity that a sufficient depth of water 
will be found whenever the vessel 
arrives.” 





An intelligent correspondent at 
Gainestown, also remarks as follows 
upon the subject of textile fabries : 


“There is-one subject, which I deem of 
great importance, which appears to have es- 
eaped your observation. I refer to the ma- 
terials for the different clothing fabrics. 
These enumerated, are wool, flax, silk, and 
cotton. Now what’is the value of each ma- 
terial which will produce an equilibrium in 
the cost and value of the different fabrics 
produced by it, I contend that cotton at 20 
cents per pound, would produce a clothin 
fabric cheaper and more durable than wool, 
flax, or silk, at their present value, and that 
the equilibrium of value is to be found at 
that standard for raw cotton. If I am correct, 
the question presents itself, why should the 
Southern planter clothe the world with a 
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fabric, at a price compared with other fab 
rics, which is less than its intrinsic value.” 





Our old friend and quondam corre- 
spondent, M. W. Phillips, of Mississippi, 
takes great exception to the remark 
made ina recent number of the Rr- 
virw, advocating the exclusion of ne- 
groes at the South from the practice of 
the mechanic arts. We extract : 


** Leave the use of negroes open. If] find 
it my interest to make my clothes, to cook my 
food, to make my plows, to keep my books, to 
sell my goods, to compound my drugs, by ne- 
groes instead of by hiring Yankees, let me 
alone. I hope to see the day when a Northern 
mechanic will not find employment here, not 
one in one thousand would I trust among my 
negroes. This same thing was tried in Geor- 
gia and Alabama, and it is working in Missis- 
sippi. I will contend against it, and am wil- 
ling to take the field. I care not who are the 
advocates, it is the entering wedge to pros- 
trate the institution. 

“If you have the right to say,I must not 
| teach my negro a trade and not use him thus, 
you can do anything with my negro. If you 
| array public opinion against me for this, you 
| can for anything. I claim the right to use my 
| negro as I do anything, and believe it is as 
much tyranny to say I shall not loan my money 
at twenty per cent. as to say I shall not hire 
my negro at 200, 

* Years ago, when I advocated the Dred Scott 
| decision I was abused, as ‘a man wishing to 
) break down State rights ;’ but ! feared no epi- 
thets. I believe, sir, if our Constitution were 

faithfully carried out, that I have an indefea- 

sible right to take my negroes to Indiana and 

raise wheat, to Ohio and raise pigs, to Massa- 

chusetts and raise onions, to Connecticut and 
; make buttons or clocks, or to New-York and 
' erect houses. 

“They are my property, and the Constitu- 
tion should defend me in the use of it. Can- 
| not a Yankee come down here and set up a 

clock at any mile-post on the highway ? can- 
| not the Yankee bring his axe-handles and hoe- 
| handles, and use them as he pleases, make fire 
| with them, or hire himself to me to hoe my 
| corn? and yet my negro is excluded from all 
| free negrodom.” 





| During the session of the Southern 
| Convention at Vicksburg, an associa- 
| tion was formed, which included a 
| large number of persons froin the sev- 
|eral Southern States, and had for its 
object the promotion of * African labor 
supply.” aving accepted the Presi- 
deney of the Association, which was 
tendered, unsolicited, and in the most 
flattering manner, the editor of the 
Review felt it incumbent upon him to 
make some public and detailed exhibit 
of the purposes which are had in view, 
and of the mode in which it is proposed 
to earry them out. This he has done 
in a letter to the Hon. Wm. L. Yan- 
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ey, of Alabama, who addressed him a 
note of inquiry. As Mr. Yancey has 
not yet published this letter, its ap- 

earance in the Review must be de- 
ayed until its next issue. Our friends 
may rest assured that the exposition 
entirely vindicates the movement from 
any designs which are either illegal or 
unpatriotic. The following is copied 
from the Vieksburg True Southron: 

Arnican Lazor SuppLy Association.—Con- 
stitution, 

1. The object of the Association shall be to 
promote the supply of African labor. 

2. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, seven Vice-Presidents, one or more 


Secretaries, and a Treasurer, to serve three | 


years 

3. The Association shall meet at least once 
annually, and at such place as the Association 
may order 


The members of the Association shall be the | 
undersigned, and all citizens delegated by | 


any public meeting, governor, town council, 
or mayor, and in favor of the African labor 
eupply. 

Minutes.— The Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, J. D. B. De Bow ; Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. R. T. Archer, Nathan Ross, Hon. 1. N. 
Davis ; Secretary, General W. H. McCardle. 

Mr. L. W. Spratt was unanimously selected 
to deliver the annual oration, and Hon. Wm. 
L. Yancey and Hon. H. M. Bennett to be al- 
ternates. 

It was ordered that the Association’s next 

meeting be at Mobile, on the 3d Monday in 
February, 1860. 
“ New anp Snort Rovrr rrom New- 
York to New-Or.eans.—It is now 
proposed to carry the mails and pas- 
sengers by the way of Charleston and 
Fernandino, Florida and the Gulf, from 
New-York to New-Orleans, in the short 
space of about three days, as will be 
seen by the annexed statement : 


“ The latest project to facilitate travel is one | 


to maintain a system of continuous trains on 
different Southern roads. By the proper com- 
bination, the route from New-York and Phila- 
de!phia to New-Orleans, may be done, it is 
said, in three days. To do it at present re- 
quires six and a half, which is the schedule 
time. To arrange upon the proper plan, a 
convention, comprising the Presidents of all 
the Southern roads in the same interest, was 
held at Philadelphia a few days ago, at the 
office of the Baltimore Railroad Company. 
The result of their deliberations will in all 
probability be a new line from New-York to 
New-Orleans, tothe Gulf side of Florida. This 
will be one of the most important lines now in 
the country, and will concentrate more 
streams of travel than any other route now 
extant. Its course is to Charleston by rail- 
road, thence by steamer one hundred and 
fifty miles to Fernandino, thence one hun- 
dred and fifty mi'es by railroad to Cedar Key, 
thence by steam up to New-Orleans. The ad- 
vantages of this line, independent of reducing 
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the time fifty per cent., says the Philadelphia 
North American, will be such as to prove ad- 
| yantageous to all the roads composing it, As 
far as comfort is concerned. nothing can sur- 
| passit. Travellers can enjoy their rest, and 
| pass from the temperate to the tropical zone 
| with little fatigue. The consummation of 
| these arrangements will be looked to with 
special interest.” 


Rexigiovus Conrrisutions.—It is sta- 
| ted that within the last twenty years 
| there have been received by the follow- 
| ing societies, the sums set down against 
| them : 


| American Bible Society...........- $5,612,120 
| American Tract Society. _...... . 5,383,488 
Home Missionary Society........-. 2,688,868 


Foreign Board of Presbyterian Mis- 


GOOD 5.53. cereale eiewiscdvety Sar 
American Board of Foreign Mis- 

PORB. cdccccesicccosverscctss.s OSRRREE 
Foreign Evangelical Society ..... - 184,999 
Baptist Home Missionary Society.. 516,919 
American Anti-Slavery Society... .. 374,870 

| Seamen’s Friend Society. .......... 391,894 
| Colonization Society............++. 592,296 
| American Temperance Society..... 72,000 

American Society for Ameliorating 
| the Condition of the Jews.. ... 123,275 
Education Society ....  ........+- 274,769 
Female Moral Reformers........... 63,707 

| American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Boclety....ccccccisceccsseesss BBO 
INNS SNS Sek Sean $24,151,479 
| Other Societies ...........4.-.. 006. 2,000,000 
ted 2). sdedinkes ohare $26,151,470 


Nores on tHe Dares, Fics, anp 
Otrves, iN our Sovutnern SraTes.— 
The following notes are from the pen 
of Mr. Emanuel Weiss, the gentleman 
| who has travelled so long inthe East, 
|and whose views upon the subject of 
|Guano Islands, are contained in our 


| present number : 
' “We are wont to imagine Flovida covered 
| with swamps and everglades, yet in reality it 
jis what its name purports to be, a most 
| blooming and fertile country. Unfortunately 
| the tropical climate of this State demands a 
| mode of life and husbandry far different from 
what our people are generally used to. This 
| is the reai cause of the disaffection which our 
| migratory population has hitherto shown toa 
State whose geographical position is not less 
valuable for commercial purposes than its cli- 
mate and soil are for agricultural. 
| “A party in Philadelphia lately tried to in- 
trodnce the cultivation of the coffee shrub in 
the Key Islands, but was refused by the fed- 
eral authorities the cession of the lands re- 
quired. It seems the c:amped state of finan- 
ces in Washington does not allow the encour- 
agement of the home cultivation of a product 
which forms such an important item in the 
revenue of the Confederation. But there are 
other fruits already cultivated in Florida and 








the neighboring States, say—the fig. the olive- 
tree, and the date-palm-- which offer greater 
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chances than even the coffee on the low Ke 
Islands. The Florida figs and olives ran 
with the best of the Old World, but are not 
turned to a proper account, the Floridians not 
yet having hit upon the idea to dry and pack, 
Smyrna fashion, their costly fruits nor to ex- 
tract salad oil from their olives. True the duty 
on figs has been iowered considerably of late, 
but there is an item of import the Smyrna} 
traders cannot overcome, this is the heavy loss | 
their fruits undergo by deterioration on the 
voyage. and which, at a fair average, reaches 25 
per cent. Out of a hundred fruit vessels which 
annually visit the Mediterranean, two thirds go 
outin bailast ; this too,weighs on the fruit. This 
has also reference to dried dates and olive oil. 
The date-palm grows largely in Florida, but | 
the inhabitants do not know how to fructify | 
the female trees, as it is done in the East, so | 
these valuable palms bear no fruit. The date- | 
palm grows in Arabia in the immediate vicin- | 
pty of the salt water, and on a soil penetra-| 
ted with alkaline matters, where nothing else 
but few alkaline plants grow, of which a fine | 
potasra is produced. | 
“Almonds, also, which unaccountably are | 
will burdened with a 30 per cent. import} 
duty, merit an attention. | 
“Dried figs, dates, almonds, and salad oil, | 
might be shipped both to the Eastern shores, 
and by way of this city to the heart of the} 
eountry, with an advantage to the producer, | 
which would by far surpass the profits on 
sugar or tobacco, nay even on cotton, the | 
production of the said fruits requiring hardly | 
any labor atall. The cheapness of produc- | 
tion of these fruiis allows the Turkish gov- | 
ernment to tax, for instance, the date-pulm | 
im Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, from two to three 
dollars each tree, a rather heavy taxation it 
would seem to us.”’ 





| 
} 
Home Whispers} ora Peep Behind che | 
Family Curtain. Interspersed with | 
Sketches of a Tour through Nine} 


Southern States, contained in a Se- | 





ries of Letiers to his Wife. By Ww. | 
ATSON. 
This little volume, published by | 


Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, | 
is attributed to Dr. Wm. A. Booth, late | 
of Memphis, but now of Canton, Miss. | 

It is unnecessary to say to those who 
know Dr. Booth that be is a gentleman 
of accomplished scholarship, of very 
acute intellectual power, and of honor- 
able and manly personal attributes. 
There is also a boldness and originality 
in his views and mode of expression, | 
which must be in the main captivating. | 

The names which are given in the | 
work are of course fictitious, though 
actual personages are referred to, and 
the writer evidences throughout a de- 
votion to his wife, to whom the letters 
are addressed, quite equal to that of the 
most enthusiastic lover in the honey- 
amon, and to his children which is akin 
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to very idolatry. This is very beautiful, 
and perhaps much to be commended. 

Upon the whole, the volume is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and readable, and 
we imagine will have a large sale in the 
country. Its pictures of life and its 
comments upon men and things and 
opinions are attractive enough. Our 
only quarrel with the author is on ac- 
count of his polities, which are ** Whig,” 
“ Federal,” ‘* Union Now and for Ever,” 
etc., etc. Some of his criticisms, there- 
fore, provoke us exceedingly. In par- 
ticular, note what is said of Democracy 
on page 230; of Calhoun, page 220. 
The remarks upon Preston Brooks, 
page 342, are founded in error, and are 
a blot on the volume, which in another 
edition ought te be expunged. 





A year or two since we noticed with 
admiration the beautiful poem, by the 


| Hon. Wm. J. Grayson, of Charleston, 


depicting Scenes in Southern Life, and 
at the same time extracted liberally 
from it. On a recent visit to Charleston 
the publishers, Russell & Jones, made 
us a present cf a very handsome edition 
of a new poem by the same distinguished 
author, entitled The Country, which is 
dedicated to that most estimable ayri- 
culturist, the late Wade Hampton, and 
beautifully eulogizes the pursuits of the 
farmer and the planter. The advice on 
page 52 ought to be bronght home to 
every country fireside, as the disposition 
is growing unfortunately tvo general 
to court the cities, and the plow is too 
readily exchanged by our youth for the 
counter or the desk : 


“No! for the fevered City’s ~lare and noise 
Changejnot your purer scenes and calmer joys; 
On the glad fields if bounteous seasons pour 
In golden harvests, wealth unknown before, 
Adorn your homes—with taste and skill im- 


rt 
New charms to nature by the help of art ; 
Teach plants of other climes and stranger 
flowers 
To breathe their fragrance on your native 
bowers; 
With fairer herds the dairy’s wealth increase, 
On growing flocks bestow a softer fleece ; 
Give to the coursers wings to sweep afar 
Your country’s pennon through the storm of 
war; 
Enclose, drain, till, with nicer hand prepare 
Field, orchard, meadow, with increasing care ; 
Help with more open hand the neighbor's 
need 
On, with the plow each generous feeling 


spee 
The genial board prepare with fresh delight, 
Yet warmer make each hospitable rite.” 
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The Cassique of Kiawah; a Colonial 
Romance. By Wittsam Giwore 
Simms. 


This is a new work by Mr. Simms, 
and is conceived to be the best of his 
novels. At present we have not read 
far enough to form an opinion, though 
our interest is kept keenly alive in every 
page. The scene is located at and near 
Charleston, soon after its settlement, 
and the plot connects itself with the 
fortunes of the privateers or pirates who 
then actively supplied the city with 
Spanish booty. ‘The work contains ex- 
cellent descriptions of old Charleston, 
of its inhabitants, of the Indian traders, 
the courtly gentlemen, etc,, etc. The 
description of the sea islands on the 
coast and of the “ inside passage,” as it 
is called, with which it opens, is true to 
the life, is very fine, and we intend to 
extract it hereafter for our readers, 

Mr. Simms, who is now in the merid- 
ian of life, is, we are glad to -know, 
relieved from the necessity of intellect- 
ual drudgery by the possession of a 
large estate In the country, and we hope 
in future will be favored with more time 


for elaboration, and be enabled to grap- | 


ple with more recondite and profound 
researches. We hear it whispered that 
he contemplates a new history of South 
Carolina, for which there is abundant 
material brought to light for the first 
time by Dr. Gibbs and the Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Simms’ novels have been pub- 
lished in two series by Redfield, the Re- 
volutionary Tales consisting of seven 
distinct works, and the Border Ro- 
mances of twelve. A new edition of 
these has recently appeared, and every 
student of history orl admit the justice 
of what Mr. Prescott recently said in his 
Historical Address in Charleston : 


“Teannot refer to this glorious portion of 
our history, without acknowledging the debt 
which I think the State owes to one of her 
most distinguished sons, for the fidelity with 
which he has preserved its memory, the vigor 
and beauty with which he bas painted its 
most stirring scenes, and kept alive in 
fiction the portraits of its most famous he- 
roes.” 


The Cassique is dedicated in the most 
felicitous and touching manner to an 
old friend and college mate, whose fame 
as a MAN as well as a statesman we are 
glad to see is rising everywhere, as we 
aiways thought that it would and mua 
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=the Hon. W. Porcher Miles, M. C. It 
is as follows: 


“0 Fri-nd, who sat’st beside me in the hour 
Wher Death was at my hearth; and in my 
home 
The mother’s cry of wailing for that ‘om 
Long hovering, which, at last, with fa 
power 
Descended, like the vulture on his prey, 
And in his talons bore away our young !— 
Thou know’st how terribly this heart was 


wrung: 

Thou cam’st with watch and soothing, night 
and day, 

No brother more deyoted !—More than friend, 
Beloved evermoré,—behold me thine !~ 
Yet have I little worthy that is mine, 

Save love, and this poor tribute ; which must 
blend 

With memories of thy watch, and of our pain, 

And of those precious boys, we both have 


watched in vain!” 


Life of North American Insects. By 
B. Jazcer, with Illustrations: Har- 
er & Brothers. 

e shall have occasion to make some 
extracts from this able and valuable 
work for the benefit of our agricultural 
readers who ought all to have it. 


History of Frederick the Second. By 
CARLYLE. 

We have previously noticed this work 
as its ability deserved, and will de so 

again. The second volume is received. 











The American Home Garden Iilus- 
trated ; Being Principles and Rules for 
the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Shrubbery, with Notes on 

| Farm Crops, ete By Avex. Watson. 

Ilustrated. 

Another most useful book from the 
fruitful press of the Harpers. Such 
works are a public blessing. 





: 





| Discoveries in Northern and Central 

Africa. By Henwey Barra. 

Already have the first and second 
volumes of this able work been noticed 
and largely extracted from in our pages. 
The third will be similarly treated 
hereafter. It is in every respect @ 
magnificent work, and throws a flood of 
light upon Africa. New-York, Harper 
& Brothers. 





Three Visits to Madagascar. By Rev, 

Ww. Extis. Illustrated. 

A very rich work, and abounding in 
material with which our readers will 
be delighted. We shall analyze and 
review it next month. The Harpers 


publish it. 
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On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 
By Francee Licser, LL.D. En- 
larged edition, in one volume: Phil- 
adelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This admirable work deserves an ex- 

tended review, which we will endeavor 
to give it at an early day. To the politi- 
cal philosopher, the statesman, or the 
student, its valuc isinappreciable. We 
hope to see a copy in every library, 
public and private. 


More About Jesus, with Illustrations 
andaMap. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A very interesting little work for 


ehildren. 








The following new novels are pub-|S 


lished by Harper & Brothers, and 
placed upon our desk : 


What Will He Do With It? By Ptsts- 
rreatus Caxton. A Novel. By Sir 
E. Butwer Lyrrow, Bart., Author of 
“ My Novel; or, Varieties in ee 
lish Life,” ‘The Caxtons,” “ Pel- 
ham,” “ Night and Morning,” “ The | 
Last of the Barons,” &c., &ce. 75 


cents. 








Love Me Little, Love Me Long. A 
Novel. By Onarces Reape, Author 
ef “Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg 
Woffington,” “Never Too Late to 
Mend,” &e. 12mo, Muslin. 


The Laird of Norlaw. A Scottish 
Story. By the Author of “ Margaret 
Maitland,” “The Days of My Life,” 
&c., &e. 


Syloan Holt’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
Houtme Lee, Author of “ Kathie 
Brande.” 


The Old Plantation, And What I Gath- 
ered There in an Autumn Month. 
By James Honcerrorp, of Maryland. 
12mo, Muslin. 


My Lady Ludiow, A Novel. By Mrs. 
GaskF.., Author of “ Mary Barton,” 
“North and South,”’ * Cranford,” 
“ The Moorland Cottage,” &e. 





The following works are received 
from T. B Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia : 

Guy Mannering. 
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Kenilworth. 
This is an admirable and cheap re- 
publication of the novels of Walter 
Scott. 


Received and will be noticed in Au- 
gust number— 

Report of the Northeastern Railroad 
Company of Alabama. 

Report p the Superintendent of the 
Virg nia Military Institute. 

Pulpit and Rostrum—a pamphlet. 


Oration on the Character the Poet, 
by een S. Bryan, of Charleston, 


The Disunionist, 
Fieuper. 

Dangers and Defences of New-York, 
by Major Barwarp. 


Journal of the American Geographi- 
cal and Slatistical Society, (we want 
February, April, May,and June numbers 
sent to Washington City.) 


Oration before the Historical Societ 
of South Carolina, by Witt H. 
RESCOTT. 


by Hersert 





The following are to late for the July 
number, but will appear in August. 

“Northeast Alabama Railroad.” 

Population of the United States, by 
S. Kaurvs. 

American Development, by J. W. 
Scorr of New-York. 

The Constitution as it Was and Is, 
by Honorable A. F. Hoparns of Alabama. 

Memphis, by Professor Sturckrata . 





paper upon the Levee System of 


Overflows, 
We 


Our 
the Southwest. and upon 
must be delayed for another month. 
shall do them all justice. 





ce Until the firet of November the 
editor of the Review may be addressed 
at Washington City, though a part of 
his time will be spent at the springs 
of Virginia, and at Old Point Comfort. 
The New-Orleans office is kept per- 
manently open during the year. 











CONSUMPTION CURED! 


— + 
WINCHESTER’S GENUINE PREPARATION OF THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, OF LIME AND OF SODA, 
As originally eas gay” Mh pe Shlain Als 4 F. OB URCHILL, 


CONSUMPTION. 


“THE SALTS OF LIME AND OF SODA ARE THE ONLY PREPARATION 
which. for the present, 1 WOULD RECOMMEND FOR GENERAL USE.”—{J. Francis 


Churchill, M. D. 
THE THEORY. 


“ Phthisis is a diathesis, or general disease, depending upon the want or UNDUE waste 
OF THE OXYDIZASLE PHosPHorus normally existing in aden economy.” 
THE TREATMENT. 

“Hence it follows that THE ReMEDY CONSISTS IN SUPPLYING THE DEFICIENT 
ELEMENT by the administration of a preparation of phosphorus which is at once assrmt- 
LABLE and oxyprzasLe. The HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND OF SODA 
POSSESS BOTH QU ALITIES IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE, being perfectly sotunie, 
and nearly as oxydizable as oras itself.” 

The Hypophosphites are THE Speciric Remepy oF the DIATHESIs, or general con- 
dition of the system, which has, as a consEQuENCE, the deposition of tubercalar matter. 
When once this condition is changed, THE DEPOSITION OF FRESH TUBERCULAR 
MATTER WILL CEASE, f 

THE RESULTS OF THE TREATMENT. 

“ What I am anxious for is, that the Hypophosphites' should be brought as sPEEDILY 
AS POSSIBLE, INTO UNIVERSAL USE, as | KNOW THAT THEY WILL PROVE NOT ONLY 
AS SURE A REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION AS QUININE 1S IN INTERMITTENT FEVER, BUT 
ALSO AS EFFECTUAL A PRESERVATIVE AS VACCINATION IN SMALL-POX. 

* This assertion no longer rests upon the thirty-four cases with which my discovery was 
ashered into the world in July, 1857. I can now appeal to the results in wpward of one 
hundred and fifty detailed observations of the disease, collected during the past year at 
my Public Dispensary, Rue Larrey, Paris. 

“ Out of twenty-two cases IN THE THIRD OR LAST STAGE, treated at my Dispensary 
during the past year, eight have se, oy recovered, eight have died, (owing in ev 
instance to the existence of complications.) and six are still under treatment. SUCH 
RESULT IS ALTOGETHER UNPARALLELED IN THE ANNALS OF MEDICINE.” 
—From Dr. Churchili's Letters. 

REAO THE TESTIMONY: 

“ We now see the RATIONALE of the employment of the HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
SODA, recommended by Dr. Churchill in the treatment of Consumption—they not only act 
as absorbents, but Repark and RETARD the waste of tissue.”’—H. P. De Wees, M. D. New-York 

“Your preparation HaS NOT FAILED TO BENEFIT IN A SINGLE INSTANCE in whieh I have 


used it.’"—W. F. Clark, M. D., (Lowell, 0.) 
“They tuprove the nervous sirength, and invigorate the nutritive functions.”"—W. E 





Rust, M. D., (Morristown, N. J . 

“Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable: they tend to produce most REFRESHING 
and RENOVATING REest.”—L. V. Newton, M. D., (N. ¥.) 

“They INCREASE THB PRINGIPLE which constitutes NERVOUS FOROR, and are the 
most POWERFUL BLOOD-GENERATING AGENTS KNOWN.”’—Dr. Churchill. 

‘*T can assure the profession and the public that THiS PREPARATION OF THE HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES CAN BE RELIED ON.”—Jas. R. Chilton. M. B., Chemist. 

Winchester’s Genuine Preparation, is put up in large bottles with the follow- 
ing words BLOWN In Tue Gusss}; “ Dr. J. F.Caurceti.’s Hyrornosryites oF Limz aXD oF 
Sopa. J. Wivouester, New-Yors.” Each bottle has also my Fac-simiLe signature. No 
OTHER I8 GENUINE, 

= The Phosphates, or “ Chemical Food” (so called) are rad?eally different from the Hypo- 
PHOSPaITES, and CAN IN NO CASE BE USED AS SUBSTITUTES. Bear this fact in mind. 
No preparation containing IRON can be used Without Dancer of inflammation and hemorrhage. 
No other drug or medicine should be combined with the Hypophosphites, or used at the same 
time. 

_ (= The HYPOPHOSPHITES are a most efficacious Remedy in all Nenvous_ Diseases, 
Generat Destiity, on Prostration of the Vital Forces, CuLorosts, Suppression, Dyspersra, 
Astuma Bronecuitis, &o. 

{> Price, $2 00, or three bottles for $5 00, with full directions for use. A liberal discount 
to physicians and the trade. The Dry Sats furnished to the profession. Single bottles in 
CONCENTRATED SOLUTION sent by mail, when epecially ordered. Sold wholesale and retail at 
the Sole General Depot inthe. U.8., 43 John-Street. Let on one deceive you, but purchase 
and use only “ Winchester’s Preparation.” : f4 's Raa 

Dr. Churchill’s Werk on Consumption, giving a fall view of the Theory and 
Treatment, and other invaluable information, sent Gratis on receipt of twelve cents in stamps 
for postages. [(- Tue SUMMER IS THE MOST FAVORABLE SEASON FOR TREATMENT. Let no 
tive delay—for time is precious in so fatal a malady. THIS IS THE ONLY REMEDY 


bon pens 
THAT WILL CURE. 


Beware of all attempt« to impose a different article upon you, under the pretence that it is 
the same ss mine. Address, 


‘aenits J. WINCHESTER, American and Foreign Agency, 43 John-St., N, Y. 








BESTOR'S CELEBRATED GOLDEN PEN. 


This new and beantiful article of general use we have but recently brought before the pub- 
lic, and it has created for itself its own popularity, and wh introduced or shown, commands 
an immediate sale. We assert, in all confidence, that it is the durable, prettiest 
and best Pen ever sold, and warrant them superior to any other Metallic Pem ever intro- 
duced In thiscountry. The testimonials we are daily rece:ving from our customers and friends, 
merchants, teachers of penmanstiip, editors, and book-keepers, corre borate all our assertions, 
and we are confident that they will supersede all other pens, exespting the finest gold. 

The peculiarities of the Geldem Pen are numerous. They are well tempered and 
smooth; are made of the finest elastic material, and then plated and pointed with the bews 
English Gold Finish, giving them a most attractive and beautiful appearance ; 
will not corrode. and bave never yet failed to give perfect :atisfaction wherever used. Nothing, 
except the finest gold pens, ever before invented in the pen line. can compare with them im @ 
pearance, qualit y, economy, salability or cheapness. They are indeed 
or, and by many. preferred to a solid gold pen, asthe points never come off, 
In regard to tabteness to the vendor, our customers inform us they can easier retail 
them at a half dime, or dime even each, than other pens ata lower price. They wil! iast ten 
Limes longer, write smoother, and are every way rable to any other article for the purpose. 

Theic best recommendation, however, is the rapid introduction they are pee | in 
Schools, Colleges, Banks and Mercantile Establishments throughout ¢he Union, and their 
construction, elastic qualities, and gold-like appearance, rend+r them not only suitable for 
e general ose, but universal favorites for all writing ~ We put them up in 
vmatl neat boxes, of a dozen in each, which are again enclosed A a larger ed box, ac- 
companied with show cards, labels, small bill, &c., &c, Our prices are in ably uniform, 
and in no instance do we vary from rates. We sell them to per-ons who make it their only 
bu-iness jobbing and retailing them, and with the greatest pecuniary success. 

Sent by mail free, to any address, throughout the Union, at the low price of $2 per 


‘a No orders filled for less than one gross. Address 
S. J. BESTOR, Sole Proprietor, 


Buporter and Wholesale Dealer in Watches and Pewelry, 


34 SOUTH 3d-ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
OG> Descriptive Catalogues, with wholesale rates of Watches, Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, ¢., sent gratis on application by letter, as above. 
mos-taay-july-aug-se pt. 
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Fairmount MMachine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2Ist, PHILADELPHIA, 


. 


JS. & TT. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


ALSO 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


AND 


Machinery for Laper-Banging Manufacturers. 





may-lyr 














THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 








It “ minha mind 
— man and 


evils. re- 





“A Medicine scientifically 
compounded, efficient iu 
action, radical in its cures, 
containing nothing nox- 
ious, but everything ba:m 
less, merits, and will re- 
ceive the support of the 
public, Witnessthe Ozy- 
genated Bitters, that re- 
markable specific for Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, and 
General Debility.” 


“ That Distressing Mal- 
ady, the Dyspepsia, is not 
a periodical, bat a perma- 
nent complaint, — produ- 
cing suffering at all times 
and under all circumstan- 
ces. The only real cure 
for this disease, and its 
concomitant evils, is the 
world-renowned Oxygena- 
ted Bitters.” 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


HAVIL AY, a BYEN-|' . 


Charleston, S.C. ; 

T. M. TURNER, 
Savannah, Ga. ; 
SANTOS, WALKE & 00., 
Norfolk, Va. ; 
ADIE & GRAY, 





> Va 
jan-6bmos. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 

THE OXYGENATED BIT Ts RS 
THE UNFAILING REMEDY. 

THE UNPAMWING REMEDY 


Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Dysp psia |» 
Dyspepsia, Drspepaia, Dyspepsia 


OY, 
Pat lag Perey Y, 


Shih: iron. 
ec m, 
Heartarat Boba CE, 
JAUNDICE, . 
ick Headache, Loss of Appetile, 
Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 
Piveeeet tees Ague, Bitene consign 
NEURALGIA, WaACOUEN nar 
NEURALGIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 
FEMALE pe eye 2 
FEMALE COMPLAINT 


VALUABLE TI TESTIMONY. 


« (or mia poretene dis. 

urgently sugyestive 

he insaltd, and shuld preci cunger 
deferting to make use of@ ads ht 

THEOXYGENATED BITTERS. 

THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


[From President “Sucra, of the Wes- 


leyan University. 
POLETOWN 
Sere W. Powis & 4 t firwt 
made wee of the * * some 
s-veo or. eight years — eaiteres 
for twent eare trom & 
which pan om with a nervous be raring 
pers ib praia oe Fa ina 
week, | was aoe anpretendng re- 
¢ommendation De ahen Ce outile, 
and if ho re <a received, wo discontinue 
ive use,” 


Th» use of one bottle warfanted a further 
trial, to the extent of some three o: four, with a 
earedul observance of the aceon panying direc. 
one. oo was An ain at entire relief 

Y8pe pic - en ga their 
de paiotul believe 
these Bitters predacea an entire’ chance in the 
pov LE eathon fe Mpoo the «| °@ emer- 

organs. I nu~ com my- 
a8 N08! persons, 
of service to other 


rhe 
a aGecsrds Ww. SMITH. 


From Gen. A. ©. Déoor, our Minister 


members of 


Sir :—The Oxy. 
oe, with which you pe pin 
me, had « most sali ae vay 
Lwas troubled with paprerveie 
four years, during whieh time I t th 5 a 
medies, bat neve~ met any so 
I a» hen nrg of good 


— now in 
ood F bepe, and believe, that all who 


coe Gaggia ‘ter i will find them as 


With high respect, your ob. servant, 
A. C. DODGE. 


SETH W. POWLE & CO, 
PROPRI ' 


| tue 


Mn yn  reige Ay 


- } fliet huwanity ; and, until 


she advent of the oo ey 
ated Bitters, had 
comsidered Resend ec, or, 
when curable, uiring 
#a:8 10 aced it.— 
Oxygenat ters 
perform in @ we days, 
eures, which other medi- 
cines take years to alle- 
viate.” 


“ The power of Medicine 
over Disease. —We 
of no better illustration of 
this fact than the wonder- 
ful effects of the Oxygen- 
ated Bitters, in eradica- 
gz from tue system Dys- 
p-ia, and all functional 
esom of the stomach, 
and restoring impaired di- 
gestion. 


“ The Oxygenated Bitters 
are recommended by Phy- 
sicians in their practice. 
A distinguished cl 
man, who had taken 
postics, by direction of 

his Physician, writes ur 
that they have cured him 
of Dyspepsia, of twenty- 
five years standing, Try 
this remedy, Dyspeptics! 


"YHOLESALE AGENTS; 
JOHN WRIGHT &-06, 


New- Orleans ; 


5) AM gems 


Augusta, Ga.; : 
CANBY, GILPIN & 00,, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

T. W. DYOTT & SONS, 
Philadelphia; 
BARNES & PARK, 





New- York. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S: 
Sewing Machines. 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
OFFICE, 
No. 505 BROADWAY; 


NEW-YOoRE. 





“ Your Sewing Machine is perfeetly satisfactory, and Ldeem it one of the most perfect, as it is 
one of the most useful of all modern inventions. , It was easily learned, has been thoro “4 
tried on all kinds of fabrics, coarse and fine, and bas not once been out of order, though 
in constant use. The ease with which, the labor has been, performed, the wonderful raj 
ity, the excellence and uniformity of the work, are absolutely astonishing. With it one does 
the work of ten without it, Nothing can be better designed for plantation uses, and it is difii- 
cult to conceive how we could do without it. W. Gitwone Snes.” 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing Machines is announced in our adver- 
tising columns. Their utility ® established beyond question, and at the present prices we see 
mo reason why the should f not be found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are wavulehared, adapted to various purposes. So far as public opinion bas been form- 
ed and uttered, the Seeindae is cmgheeny accorded to the Wheeler and Wilson machine 
for family use, ‘and for manufactures in the same of purpose and material. jm. Noo 
present autumn the trials have been numerbtus, and all the patents of any pretension have 
brought fairly into competition. In ever the Wheeler & Wilxon machine has a the 
highest premium. We may instance the State of New-York set any Penns: 

Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, sony Indiana, Misxisalppi, and Oalitvenia” 

and the Pairs in Cincinnati Chicago, St. Lo’ , Baltimore, Richmond, and ‘a ben feeds. at 
the Fair of the St. Louis Mechanical j a Be the Examining Committee was composed of 
twenty-five Ladies of the nae my Mehet ataent who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for 
the Wheeler & Wilson m and only premium, a Silver Pitcher, valued at 
pa tenon ang not establish a reputation, we know net what aun. —Christian Advocate 


@,. FRANK GOULEY, 8. 8. SOUTHARD, Jr. 
GouvubHey ck CoO., 


General Commission Merchants, Sortoarding ant Produce Brokers, 


ST. - LOUIS. M 


All kinds of Eastern and Southern Reerebentien, Machinery, Carr nd Manufactures 
Come eee at the | rate of c peter fe >, Remit- 
tances promptly mad 

Having correspondents in all. the principal places on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, we 
are prepared to transact business for that section of country promptly and «afely, 

Orders for Hemp, Flour. —— Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfully solicited. 

Gunny Bags bought 





‘we ORe. 





THOS. R. CROCKER, Brosdway, New. York. “DIX RANLETT & CO.,. . . New-Orleans. 
J. W. BACON & Philadelphia, R.. R. STEIDGER Memphis. 
MAJORS & WASHINGTON, : Baltimore. HENRY eae a & CO., St. Lowis. 
mar—lyr. 
NEW ROUTH TO TEXAS. 
U..8. MAIL LIne. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TIME SAVED, 
Ee ee et 
BY THE 


NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND €. W. RAILROAD TO BERWICK’S BAY. 


SSE oe eae a 7 aaa 


Sn Sexy sineinate te Bele iene Os foot of Toulouse Street, Jackson a 
oe Tickets may be ont een oars & Se Office, corner of 
Peter and Levee Streets, (opposite Jackson Square, daily, and at the depot before the departure of the Texas trains. 


mar—l yr. BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Secretary. 

















SOUTHERN 
ee 


PLANTERS 


TED TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 


viilacdieg aiepsen and other oe eos oe Poa in the seine 
fi is conceded { y ard excellent 
the Pndgoston of Ore wait ust not be ‘they DO NOT IMPART 
PERSISTENT fertili soil, but are pe natn ForcING all NATURAL 
productiveness - “aay be rrom the land wirHovT conTRisvTION in 
return. 


There is now offered to te 
and one that ean be entirely 
nent of this ye are, 


ur 


in itself extensively used, separately. 


RETAIN for the soil, for future av 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 


upon AS REPRESENTED. 


Iturist a purely National Compost, 
The compo- 
REEN SAND MARL, FISH, and 


NIMAL BONE, three UNgiIvaLLep and Important agents, each 


These are chemically mixed to 
eness, all the Ammonia not needed 


A letter from Dr, Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 


“The selection and of 


ts in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 


render it equal to the best Posuview Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are much 


more persistent. 
“ Por crops of corn, and 
and Soluble Silicates, will exert 


while for grasses, clovers, and bulbous plants, 


copenle generally; the combination of Phosphates, Alkalies, 
influence in quickening and ges same, 


the Ammonia and Potash are 


ble to stimulate and place them pers the reach of insects. 


“In numerous analyses I, 


have made of natural and artificial maaan EGeaoene 
sustain it, 


superior to this in theory, and I doubt not that practical application will 
“ISAIAH DECK, M.D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 


Analytical Laborer a ae on of Consulting Chemistry and 
ng Geology, 


18 ExcHaNnce mise 5 Wew:Tond August 6th, 1858. 
Papa carefully analyzed a sample of the “ Nationa Pertiizer,” and find itto 


con ; 
RRL HORE 8.00 Soluble Silica combined with Pot- 
N ms Organic Matter 20.50 ash and Soda.......2........ 20.35 
M Phosphates... . , 1225 ~ Insoluble Silica ............... 18.00 
Potash and Soda............... 9.00 abanineeley 
Sail e@ of Lime...... 02.02... 7.50 broad 
Carbonate of Lime ............ 2.25 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina..... 2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5.75 Pe 
Soluble in Water...... 21.60 


ISAIAH DECK, M..D., Analytical Chemist. 


The following letter is from 
“Since the above A 


pany, at Highlands, N. J., oy Py Ronee, ar nd 


Ree pies: 1 have visited the works of the Com- 


satisfaction at the systematic 


process carried on to produce this invaluable F 


“The general process of 


this with the other valuable 


ingredients— Phosphates i eee nothit.g to be a fesiced and ought to produce 


& perfect manure. 


“Samples taken from the various heaps, in different stages of manufacture, prove its 
neral richness ; while those from the buik, ready for sale, were of the same character as 


e sample analyzed. 
“ August 11, 1858,” 
For farther particulars, address 


“ISAIAH DEOK, M.D. 


JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St,, N. ¥., or 


INO. B. PEYTON, 


90 Light-Street Wea? Baltimore. 
PHILIP H. HOOF Agent. 
j Alexandria, Va. 
BROWNLEY, GREENE & C®O.., | 
Agents, Petersburgh, Va. 
GEO, E. CURTIS, Agent, 


ay Ala: 
LEE & CARTER, 


POMEROY & MARSHALL, 
Agents, Mobile, Ala. 
GUNBY & ©O., Agents. 

, Columbus, Ga. 


taloigacer), Ala. 


CARMICHAEL & BEAN, 
Agents, Augusta, Ga. 
PATTEN & MILLER. Agents, 
Savannah, Ga. 


‘Agent, 
Obarleston, 8. C. 


W. HM, McRARY & CO., Agents, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


C. A. GRAESER, 


BEVERLY ROSE, Agent, 
Fayetteville, N. © 


RO. C. MAYNARD, Agent, 
Franklinton, N. C. 





The Fertilizer is packed in Dags of 200 Ibs. Price, delivered in New-York, $35 


per ton of 2,000 lbs, 














EXCELSIOR MILL, 


FOR 


Planters, Farmers and Millers, 


Agency, No. 45 GOLD-ST., NEAR FULTON, 
NEW-¥ORK. 





Tne above cuts represent the exterior and interior of the Mill recently patented 
by Mr. G. Sanford; and now on exhibition, in actual operation and for sale at 
the above-mentioned sole agency. 

It is a Conical French Burr Stone, of greatly improved construction, combining 
advantages over au others of the-same material, in compactness, simplicity, the 
small amount of power required to operate. it, in nor Heatine Tae Meat, and in 
being adapted to yrind ou the same Mill, the coarsest feed, and finest flour. 

Awy Maw of common sense can take it apart, dress the stones, and put it 
together again in two hours, when it will grind from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of 
grain without further dressing. 

Negroes of sufficient intelligence to run and keep it in perfect grinding order 
are foand on every plantation. 

The gin power used by planters is perfectly adapted to drive the Excelsior 
Mill, as also the ordinary endless chain horse power in use by farmers. 

From actoal experiment on the farm of Peter R. Sleight, Esq , President of 
the Dutchess Co. cultural Society, a Grange, Dutchess Co., N. Y., made 
with Wheeler's ss chain power, we aré prepared to say, that with one 
norse three bushels of fine Indian Meal, per hour, cam be ground from the hardest 
corn, which is equal to the work ofa ani a half feet flat stone Mill, under 
an 8 feet bead of water on a horizontal wheel. 

These are facts worthy the attention of Farmers, Planters and Millers. 

A plantation with 200 negroes will, by the use of this Mill, save the cost of it 
in three months ; and the farmer, who feeds ten head of cattle during the winter, 
will do 40 in six months. 

With five-horse steam power, the Excelsior Mill will grind from 6 to 18 bushels 
of corn per hour, according to fineness; it is only 36 inches long, 18 wide and 
18 high, weighs 300 Ibs. ; it is in use in several States, giving perfect satisfaction, 
bringing us orders, and such flattering testimonials as lead us to believe that it 
will supersede all other mills as svon as its rea) value is known. 


THE PRICES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


For a Mill with bolt, that will make the best quality of flour, in complete running order, $125. 
A Mill for giinding meal and feed, with our new patent cob-cruxber attached, making ex- 
cellent feed fur cattle, $110. The same Mill, without ecob-erusher, $100. Larger Mills are 
furnished at proportionste prices. Our terms are cash on delivery in this city, and the 
Mills are warranted perfect in every respect. 
Purchasers will receive a liberal commission for acting as agents. Letters reque-ting ini 
mation will be promptly answered. All ordera and communications must be sent to the 
Agency 28 above. 


Naw-York, June, 1859, J. A. BENNET, Sore Acenr. 
july-ly. 
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MACHINISTS’ Toors. 





‘BEMENT & DOUCHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slottirg, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching and 
Shearing Machines; Wlieel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladles, &c. 

SHAPTING.— Bement's Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use, 
having both Vertical and Horigontal Adjustments, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings. 

(> Catalogue, with fall descr'p‘ion, sent at request. 

Refer to Mes<rs. Leeds & Co, Messrs, McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs: I. D. Spear & 


Oo., Messrs. Skates & Co.. Mobiles Gerard B. Allen, Esq-. Messrs, Gaty, McCunn & Co., and others, 
St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. ap)-1 








“PAGES 


IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


CGEORCE PACE & Ga 
Manufacturers of | \ 
Patent Portable Circular gf 


SAW MIL 





GEORGE PAGE’ & CO, 
No. 5 North Schroeder-St., near West Baltimore-St., 


MARYLAND. 
We are extensively the manufacture of Improved Cireular 
“paw Mille, and of sad Portals ee ashen, Grit 


Mills, Horse Powers, Irons for Tobacco Pres-es, &o. 

The invention of George Page first brought into successful use the 
Cireular Saw for sawing lumber from the log. No other plan has yet 
been discovered that can be used with suecess to the same end. 

Any Circular Saw Mill so built as'to allow end play or lateral motion | 
to saw shaft, no matter by what mechanical contrivance that lateral motion 
may be given, is an infringement on our patent, if the mill be not built 
by ourselves, or under our patent. We make our mills stronger and of 
greater working capacity than any built in contravention of our patent. 
They are built with graduating feed motion and patent ratchet headbiocks, 
and all the other modern labor-saving contrivances, and we trust that we 
will have that preference extended to us that we feel the merit of our 
invention deserves. We make three classes of Saw-Mills ; they will saw 
from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of plank per day, according to size and power 
applied, with prices to correspond. Our Horse Powers are of three 
sizes, and strong and well made. Our Grist Mrnxs are of various sizes, 
and of such simplicity of construetion that they must please. 

Our particular aim in building machinery, is.to combine simplicity ane 
durability with powerful workig capacity. 

For deseriptive catalogues or other information, address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


Or our Agents, 


Messrs. SLARK, STAUFFER & CO., 


sep.—lyr. New-Orleans, La. 












Thirty-Eight First Premiums!! 
‘CHIOKERING & SONS, 








“Mitts House, 


ALWAYS IN STORE 
“Cua reson, 8.C. 
“ Feb, 2d., 1858. 


& LARGE STOCK OF CUR 
Beautiful and Gnequallev 
PIANOS, 


1’ EYERY VARIETY OF sTYLS, 





Our instruments have fas, well as 
almost universally taken myself), that { . ry nd 
THE FIRST PREM!UMS - ‘ar com- 
At the various exhibitions ou R- . parison the nest I have 
for the last thirty- ever = in ; 
and, Iam also to 

feewers  Mannfaetory is in Boston, add, that they are quite 

—_ fortunate in being 80 

Whole number manu- ably represented in the 
factured 21,000. BRANCH HOUSES, pombe 80 ree pf 


nt 694 BROADWAY, W. Y,, Serine & Son 


Finst-Cuass Mepats 


ours ° 
receive, 38. 1309@HESTNUT-ST, PHILA. “8. THALBERG? 


rPOLLOK B. LEE, 


Attorney anil Genusellor at Law, 


Mm E MPHIS, TEN N. 








REFERS TO 


Hon. Thos. J. Withers, Camden, 8.6. A spree & Co., Memphis, Te. 
Prof. J. D. B. De Bow, New-Orleans, La. & Porter, Memphis, Tenn. 
May. Messrs. Farrington & ‘Bowel, Memphis, Tenn. 





S1MONS, COLEMAN & 60. 
1009 NorTH FRONT-STREET, PRILADELPHIA, 


arere of every description of WAQONS 

’ AYS, OX WHEBLS, TIMBER 
REELS, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUCKS. 

~~ jsent bY mail, or otherwise will meet with 

a na steation, and executed on the must liberal 


va = « d al Phelps. Carr & Co, New-Orleans; 

- Barnewell & Pilter, Wodile, Ala.; F. Baker & 

eae. @., A. Fromme * Co., Indian 

ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, 2 5. Gain & oe. rench & Groesbeck, San P atoste, 
Texas june- 
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hip hs ers avd the public generall; 
the owing Gy of a erect 

from J. W. Vesey, Exg.. 01 b e Aberdeen Co 
vative, enclosing at the 4 commun 

to that paper from Colonel Vasser, of N 
Mississippi, and who was former! 
editor of the Conservative; The su 


th, 
and communication we do [ 






dren are placed for nurture and for care, Aji 
we ask of our readers is a careful perusal of 
ihe documents. . Se ih cue 


& 
Conservat ; a 
Aen Ee Tree, 1888.5 
Massns, Weienr & Co.—As any testi nial in vefer- 
ence ty your pepar.tiuns may prove ree or J J 
enclose the foliowmy, published at my 
“ Comaervative?’ of the 2ist inst. 


Gol, Vageer was forme: ly nsso inte editor of the ‘Con- 


servat’ ve,” and is wel) known in North i, asa 


gentleman of intolligence and sirict integrity, 
Respectfully, 
J. W, VESEY. 





oon 


COM MUNICATED. 





[For the Conservative] 


AbERDERN, Aug. 10th, 1868, 


Daan Vusry :—Upon the principles ot justice and hu- 
matity, [ we iudweed io ask your «tnytesion to rt this 
communicat‘on in your paper, believing, wt I do, that it 

be we means of pses-ulug untimely sorrow ip many 
ahappy household 

On Friday last, having been for several days pre 
absent from my ‘amily, | found, on my return bome, that 
my infant, aed avout 15 month, was quietunwelly trons 
eoure unknown cause—su pp ceed to be teething, Up nan ex- 
amination, aowever, | was of the opinion that ber wr 4 
sition proceeded from worms; ann having been told by a 
respectable physician that Wingr’s Canantan. Vent- 
FUGE was a sovereign remedy nguinst this terrible enemy 
of ebildren, | was induced to give it a ¥ uy, 
by the acquiescence of my family phyeomn. 

On the Ioitow ing morning (Sa pte A omens of 
ministering it by directions, save in quantity. beme 
to give preg a of prescription. | was ouable to detect 
any im ion ocenaion-d by it until ate in the afternoea 
of that day; and should not then, bet for the discharge of 
some thirteen worma, varying in length from two and a 
half to s'x inches, This | thoughts remmrkablé momber 
fora nursing ufant. But, to my great amazement, 
one o'clock he nex! morning | Was aroused frou my * 
ber to witrees the increditle number of one hundred aad 
thirty-six from one evuc ution, 


none woe aiminisiered ; but 61: () veeasional 

curved during the day, varying in size amd quantity as 
dem ribed, 

Ca Tuesdey morning fo! owing. one more ama!l dose wee 


Before brenkfns’ of the sane morning ( ), but one 
amall d: se was administered, which wae folle by the 
discharge of fifty during the day. The nextday ; 

rgee oe | * 


ad ministered, making in «!! five dos-sof a ofan tea- 
ry inatend of « bu!! as prescribed tube! of di- 
rections, wall, the little cre-tare bas to this 


date u of three hundred worma, @ 
will average five or six inches in length, 
about as usual, with retwroing evidences of 


spirits. 

Poariog met with such astonishing effects im the 
my infant, { was induced to uve the V-rmifnge opaix 
children under my protection, verying in age trom twe to 
ten years old, in every cane save (that of the 
oldest) the like 

These 


happy resul’s have been 
farts are elicited, first, because of my antipathy 
heretvfore te aoetrums of every kind; and, ageond. because 
my experience bas convinced me that in the ex atl 
have made with Wawen’s( avantaeV iia due 
to suffering humanity,es wel! #6 the ma rer of the 
medicine, to make public the resalte of my vation. 
——_soo-——— 
For sale in New-Orleans, wholesale and retail, by 
J. WRIGHT & 00), 
21 aud 151 Chartres-8t., 


So.g Prorrixtors. 
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necessary to comment ‘go home 1th z 
story, one that ought to go hon Lee aoa ys 
whose hand~ the ruleg gevera ent 








WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


| . SAVES THE CHILDREN. 





* 
pe 


svt 
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- WINER’S 
Canadian Vermituge 


| OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 


_ 


or 


_ WINER’s 
‘Canadian Vermifuge 


) ¥8 THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 





WINER'S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER'S 
Canadian Yermifuge 


THE DELIGHT OF NURSES. 


—_—_—_.TNN SO 


— WINERS 
Canadian Vermifuge 
THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 


RELIED ON TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 


——————$ nr —— 


WINER'’S 
Canadian. Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be Gepended on. 











DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, Ro. 


0. 0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 
COENEN OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, MEW-ORLEANS 
“Pace Cpenies, md Gssei @ils. 

direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 

CONGRESS WATER. 


PAINTS, OILS wipe GLASS. 
20,000 pounds Pure : : AND, oa ps Terent 














10,000 pounds No. t Paint, Am. “Seo Si gallons Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow White Zinc. 50 casks Venetian Red. 
— casks French Yeliow Ochre. 60 barrels Black. 
barrels 1,006 boxes Window Glass, assorted 
Sbarrel We Pamar Varn sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Yornioh. ‘ 100 Kegs Yellow Gehre, in oil 
2 barrels 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 
Together Sradters various colors, dry and in oil. All of which will be sold at the very 


; LOWEST MAREET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which See Se Te ener es ee Oe pee I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Bu rope. 





THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY! 
CHERRY BHXPECTORANT. 


The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elicis 
such encomiums, must be a good one: i 4 


Dr. 0. 0. Wodnpmanx, New-Orleans : 





Gatvesron, Texas, April 25, 1856. 


Dear Sir: Tn justice to a ee ea ant say, @ world of coughin 
waite I state what Sear invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Ex bene $ done for me, Seen 
all other remedies have tailed to give any rvlief. In fall of 1847, living in St. Louis, where I kave re- 
sided most of the time for the last I took a severe cold whi settled on my | and was 
confined to ,and dosed for several weeks, but finally got on 7, jegs again, 
but not of my hard and in my throat, which comtinned incessantly 
for more than six months, always ’ Ps, friends insisted I had coughed enorgh to 


worst in ; 
kill a dozen common men, nat T mon bee the look of consumption ‘I made up my mind I 
nek ogame aay Ute oung 1 left St. Louis in December last to travel and «pend the winter in the South. 
ee ar tdaen ee gira oh pny bbb so hard I could not talk to 
make my business known. You said ae ye congh. As you gave me a bottle of your 
pa x rant, I thought I would “— fd 70 medicine so much as not to try it; and 
ness «hall T ever remeber the ne AS od did 50. ant t a few days it began to allay snd diminish 
sy cough and all tickling in my ; and before I had used more than thr-e fourths of the contents 
o nowt e T was my ag! . ~~ for hee og did not -— males 9 socal fer Lamease day and 
gh pe agi a ve oO while tra np No ma, I took a 
a ing pine oe eubcheethesnats ng in my theout, at jebervale; and be- 


tno my pn int New-Orleans, on the + On some night my cou a try ws ¢ommence and 
continue for an hour or two, I soon procured er bottle from you, ess than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. J am now determined keep a bottle on meod, vo in the commencing 


of a cough, a very few 1 doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it isthe best Cough 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a duty — owe to the "7 ing and afflicted part of ¢ the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. aise Will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of of jor and coughless happy souls. Da a remedy as your Expector- 
ant should be brought before the public. 

; I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 


R, J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri. 
0. 4 WOOD & 60. Wholesale Agen 8: Lot, and for saleby al Drag 
in the Seath and Western States. 


0. 0. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 


Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortert. notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVeS SA MILLS, 
wemieg. Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both I¥on 
aud Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn's Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON ME CORN AND Pe tick hehe 
is rn -FOUR NEWRSLS: ON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 8 
ameter, by 12 long. 
One —— aa Turned rosa Polished WROUGHT ees 
with corres 

to 60 inches in dunteer ree einai eee 
i” DOCTOR ENGINES, Soest 
Sinan ssh atupaces goat cas 

SA to ameter. _ 

SiX DRAINING MACHINES. of fore izes 

For sale on the most Pecan bem ~ H. GILM, 

70 a Street, N: 


HOARD & SON’S 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND’ BOILERS. 


Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engities, of the 
Map ines dam 





a0 diameter egtinet. ' af Reap eee, 
| ss 5 fo Ob adahaite bas nt 
Py rm be, . Rea 


- oom 
and fror: 8 to 24 inches and rating from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, Siowine and sro, complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a_ cams cngenorste inal) of fp parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, evidence of its superior merits and 
popularity, is in tan heh den eppwenlonad One Thousand of them are now.in use, 
with a constantly inereasing demand. Por sale by S. H. GILMAN, 
70: Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 

Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 

Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl—ly. 






















i2'8 co : ; 
ON THE PERNA: f M the seen. FULLY DEMON- 
STRATED sg! t . HI R°'S NET INCOME Is 
OUBLED mORE THAN DOUBLED. 
tv iit oe a : BES ; * bas 3 
Jo aoe oe mon dingsihegge nme Mie, operation on the plan 
tation of one of the mont atinanianr dae? Miseripe. and he invites Planters 
bo all ta ated to aod ose eH patie Little A aang 
ium fm athe nme S are ener mets ptees irks 
: 
years’ experience re = any ‘hse werwtn com- 
petition with weet and now hs practicability, is 


is ‘pa Fe a positively cate reg ail y working demonstration. 


phe Fr win cto 
smitvhetan-tcth oulineate 
ad gE ae a A Seenain ipietties gin- 


t 
SE PI Be Sipe 
eee oe Planter 
* Rema 
his eat tnd or rtd ropa hi rou is achieve by him wit 
“ae Soutien nthe roduces 
of ve oS in =o Np apeesge ne 


vom soeringbeg ares, asa ae feo dive t perroesnd : x. 
ceri ond lng orem meee poses ma Re 

double If the and st fen Stcet -eom- 

nor hich wil doubled te comm mete wher i hem dub 

amount), and Mt ry ae vpn mayer by-machinery which nnites t 

pies ocbigg wy Moca of he ie ita enh of the soning to 

t 3 4 ta 

We ooh mak 7 oe ~ size of a "dearly and nd tis tavention: tres its nature, 






Fee ter t Be h as half the enhanced 
-..: Pe ; ; many cases, ired to 
attend the e maehiver. i : ' So where ta ny es be, it 
will pay well waneianddes to put in and the néed vilue of the seéond 
ee eer ae 
e accumulaion money soon place out of debt who 
now involved, means, and those not in debt, to carry out their 














The yarns ate selling here at 19f'to-22}c.,and thefe’ i& fot only & demand here for 
many more than ay So make, but we are fully informed that there is a market for 
them in Great Britain and in Europe far ren our-capacity to spin them, and at prices 
fully and over netting what we are getting here. The quotation for such yarns as we 
are now making, on the ¢ water-twist—was 11d. 
per pound, and in Gerg ‘ tole 
that spinners have contracts ninety lay’ 7 | ng Cur crops into yarns we 
3° perhaps, ten boty why ers for them to one for Peonird w ence.our ability 
t a faiver ra {© for t Man The people, from one 
of the world to the other, are @ mera the whole cotton crop 
is io bons for only a ons thousand spinners. 


To make the a ee 
striking, I sonia eaten call his atte mn a, 
























and the accounts are, 


more clear and 





ue of the hands 
that in all the year are employedin crop-~to the value of the ipede upon whict. 
it and the attendant crops are ius Of the mules, stock, imp!ements, ma- 
chinery, ete., necessary to help raige Pm expenses out to raise 


gin and pack the crop, and let me = this ae and ex and its net yield 
half hands and 


with the more than doubled net y 

machinety that éosts nothing to the value of the Jands ‘and the investment 
which raises the cotton, and upon which sbe outlay, i Ao his present expenses 
is for machinery, which will last thirty years, and the wages sevina, and oils. 

The moment it-is seen and epdeneed -the. hands and 
this machinery and trifling outlay will net them as much or ir large invest- 
ment, with the heavy expenses on it t0raise'the crop, does, the pause in theif 
decision to avail themselves of my. in’ a0 panaihile- 

ont, and the price will not de- 


aS soon a8 
That this immensely hana ey income is not to be ; 

cline by our spinning the entire me impress these facts on 
your sleds The as sage ghee Bay fay his eatin and to pay for his 
factory buildings those bent Prot arrange prey cits 

his fuel for it, to buy his machines, to his dai Came art for the hire of of his clerk 
managers, overseers and o $6 bey his ee insurance, 
freight and other expenses, and which, altogether, da ange share of capital. The 
actual cost to the spinner, besides the cost of cotton to reese 8c. to 10c. & pound ; 
then, besides the cost of cotton and ae cost to forthe wb several cents more for 

have 































each pound to pay him his profit on bi ital and heis at. Now, = 
plan’ ‘within himself 

not at this outiny and expense, and Rin apne' pox of Soties and 
to spina pound of yarns, and-some, if not be positive he 
will get for his yarns. The spinner cannot se ow Lae oe nter must make 


a better Yarn, a8 his yarns _— catia apie w from so 
unequal a contest. This must be apparent to bt eer! 


TERMS asl galdC Pons. 


I will have the machine road inthe beat manner, and as low as I tae 
planter can ave time on or iy ces. & eieraeaiece bavanseardne 
pre of his honse in which iti to be placed 
a atadaged moony ony I put 
wit inner 5 ve cre 
pit ae seid over what it woul 
tain all his eotton wonld have yielded 
and the remaining fourth is to be io: aan to my ct 
yarns are sold. 

Ina I sell what is iapieny ‘ : 
one fousth of what it prod 
years.to the extent he |S aaa 

Contracts with planters two hundreé 
present, be entered into, and further information as, to- 
and sort of operatives to spin a specified quantity, will be furnished on application tome 















here, or at Mobiley “Se Pu 2s ORTSTRA: 
AGENTS WANTED. yy te 
Réilien oa rs throughout the atte! sip, frosh Roth Bas: 

clusive, are invited . peloction ane to. recommend to 43 
to place this unparalleled invention before, planters, me contracts 
me, whom, ipon ‘thus being preseuted: #0" ee ee appoint end fomninh with 
instructions. 

ey ith as Br GEORGE G. HENRY. 


New-Orreins, March 28, 18800 °° - may-6mo 











JACOBS’ GALLERY, 


DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Awhrotypes ant Photographs, 


Ino. ss” CAMP-STREET, 
SW ORGANS. 


4 os ——_+or—__ i : 

PICTURES DONE IM COLL AND WATER. COLORS, OR IN PASTEL,ON THE 
MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 
AND WITH THE oruost DISPATCH. 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS 
from the Iptenor are invited to eall and inspect the capacious Halls of this 

Establishment, and examine the style and finish of the work, 
COPIES 
of Daguerr cotypes, or other pictures, painted to life size and in every style. 
The reputation of this Establishment has been based upon the results of the 


labors of many years. 
may—lyr. 


AFFLECK'S SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY, EACH YEAR SINCE 1845. 


Pie aacdrig’ y ghey ye nye te Byes. Fieslotet 19 She Kigsilion of the Planters in the 
nas et cone hr hanged om 20.000 to 5,00 No more are printed 













The aie ne Adteen Ra been to erm a .~ teat, upon subjects 
hianly iterating to the Planter and his fly, ac nlao to the 
iF icbetartand \ncvenaes nereasing demand goes far to ci he has boon succes 
wit a well-tnora New-Orieast honte™that of Aan oe And having made acon:ract 
pepe: Mosors. D. Felt & Btetaon—-for the future pub- 
Teatie’> may safely promise that, in mechanical execu- 
«ithe pele iy Sbedvaine: each thousand circulated, or 
‘or 35 
whe pra 5s sony an in Ie estes s this number. The 
certificate accompany the for the priee of each 
The copy goes into the hands of the Printers, on the fitet of Juve. It is, therefore, 
that all ents should reach the hands of the bacriber, not later than 15th Ma 
Merchanis, with anions of not less we 300 


ides a card and of 
to occupy the wh Cisa BME page ¢ the cover cach edition foterring 


My coleveee ve capgliog ctihoet such card, by Mesmrs. D. Felt & Stetson, at 
AFFLECK'S PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 





have now been in the hands of ten nae without an cial 
adopt a heen realy wees et way te eh gure! rer nt 

These will be ready aires ber ees Givens ude tadictiea Bow the j and which 
may be D. Pelt & Stetson, of New-Orleans. If the order is sent in time to 
have the books direct from York, a discount of 30 per cent is allowed. If distri- 
buted from 25 per A acceptance at 6 months from date of 


THOMAS AFFLECK, 
way—lyr. Washington, Adams County, Miss. 













SYRUP, 


' Or, Lroterted 501 : on had  Lrotoxide oft Hron,. 


Having successfully passed the m antbeen in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, mi “lished medicine. 





CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY,. NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 

LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DE 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A. TONI 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. sae 


<iie. 
\ 








The proofs of itaefficacy are so numerous, so well authenticated, and 
of such peculiar character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
\ receive the proffered aid 
i The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range ig 
piextensive, because many mega fap sy yee are intimately re- 

lated, and proceeding f be cured by remedy. 
ew J The class of diseases | ewhich the tye provides es acu ailteoly 
that which has so often baffled the highest order of skill. The 
“a 4 facts are tangible, the witnesses ble, and the safety and efficacy of 
. 4 the Syrup incontrovertible. 
The Peruyi jan Syrup, its A aged effects on the pas, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Those who may wish for an o n from disinterrested persons ene Sy ihe ace ya Lo 
the Syrup, cannot fail to > Souter th following, among welltsown in he 
hands of the Agents, of gentlemen known in the ‘comianity, 
and of the highest pol awe ee 











The undersigned having experienced the be a of the “ Peruvian Syru; 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of Wars? 


From our own experience,as well as fro satin 
integrity are altabethad unquestionable, we eke gee 





Diseaces of the Lungs and Bronchial. Liver 
&c. Indeed its effects would be incredi age the a 
witnessed them, and have volunteered od tht ‘testimeny; as we do ours, to its 
Rev. JOHN PIE T; amen Sermo . 
8. HH. F 
SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. i 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Tron is lost by even a very brie brief 
exposure to air, and that te maintain a solution of Protoxide of , Iron, without further oxida- 


tion, has been deemed impossible. 
In the Pernvian Syrup, this desirable “epg is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY. purone 


UNKNOWN ; and this solution may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 
Materia Medica. ; 
2 A. A HAYES, M. D., 
16 Boylston-Street, Bostom Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 





N. L. CLARK & OO. PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. ~ 


- ALSO, sa : 
WH BBOWN @ 00 Baitmery 
W. H. BROWN 
HAVILAND, SERVENDON & & ©O., Charleston, 


WARD & J 
J. WRIGHT & or 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Feb-ly 












“OLD DOMINION,’ 





If you want DELICIOUS COFFEE always, and at a saving 
of from forty to fifty per ceni., get.an 
“OLD DOMINION’? COFFEE POT. 
Over forty different styles and varieties are manufactured. The 
OLD DOMISION” TEA POT takes only half the usual quantity 
of Tea. You will save the price of either in two months, ad secure 
daily a table luxury prized above all others. 
[29> Sold by Dealers in Housekeeping articles, and Store- 
keepers generally, 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
117 & 119 SOUTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers under the Patent for the United States. Also, Manu- 


facturers under the Patent of ARTHUR’S SELF-SEALING FRUIT 
CANS AND JARS. 


RTHUR’S 
Fa PATENT SELF-SEALING 


FRUIT CANS AND JARS, 


- 















‘‘ These celebrated Cans and Jars,” says the Editor of the Lady’s 
Book, “the first introduced, and, by all odds, the best, are steadily 
coming into general use. Thousands of housekeepers, who, in past 
seasons, were tempted to try other Cars and Jars, and who lost more 
or less of their fruit in consequence, will be glad to learn that 
ARTHUR’S never fails. For two seasons we have said, Use 
no other, and we repeat the advice.” 

Housekeepers want no better authority than this. 

* ARTHUR’S” Cans and Jars have a channel around the mouth 
on the outside, filled with cement when sold, and all ready for seal- 
ing. You havé, after os your vessel with hot fruit, only to heat 
your lid and press it into the cement, when the work of hermetical 
sealing is done 


ey are made of Tin, Glass and Earthenware. 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
MANUFACTURERS UNDER THE PATENT, 


NO. 117 & 119 SOUTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Also, manufacturers under the Patent, for the United States, of the 
celebrated “OLD DOMINION” COFFEE AND TEA POTS. 


june-2 mos. 


oF 




















REED’S 
Patent Steam Engines. 





Tess Engines have been used four years, during which time over three hundred of 

them have been built, thus proving them to be the must simple, durable and economical ever 

constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior to ‘all others. They were exhibited 

at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in rdw and commanded the attention and admiration of the 

first Engineers of Europe, w ving tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and pr Bor first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing >. bene ing parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, dispensing with those pieces ost fristion, viz.: the pers ng slides, 
be ga rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, &.. aed ops es much less attention, oll, Se a 

he greatest saving. however, is effected by letting the steam in both sides the ie 
ler at the same time, which doubles the aecess and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressure of steam (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portable purpo-es these Engines are placed eps an improved bot ay 7B belies making 
a large fire surface, in the strongest and most nether 5 Very economical in he consump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not experienced in Soneatiad Steam En 
gines. The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
preseure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviat obviating th the expense of employing a mechanic to 
set them up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the various pur- 
poses for which it is used, such as Sawing, ie a Planing, Hoisting, Thraching, Pumping, 
Cotton Ginning. Coffee Roasting, , Printing, bn pe we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a compact, —_ ducabl economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
comnphels, with our E such Mills, Machinery, &c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Parties wishing pe in this line ma: address the thane without any hesitation, as 
he will be most willing to RE ood 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, cant and gold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of a}! kinds furnished at short 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REZSD, 
No.202 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. ¥ 














_ same as the Saw Gin. The Curved [ron or 





TO COTTON PLANTERS. 








We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, POR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar construc- 
tion, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle ints broad backs, and are 
and Trash pod the sarface; and the Sand and Di between them, leaving the Seeds 4 


I errated Straight- 
edge,” Scie in concert with it (in Ties Getink thes, nnd thera Rollers do ope 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, entip eee aio gz of the C , and in no 
MANNER shortening the . trom the Roller with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the silat sen poe simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the alec vd not phe vue to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. toe Sees ney nds of Lint 
in two hours, soeene Ss areal Bresne a half by three feet, oe driven with 
three-mule power, Another peculiarity ot this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the ool peeeaiet® to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in froae of the Steaight-edge te carried upon the top of it. di the two 
ot tot Ee cance cack ce ena returned n to theC , form- 
ing & of about eight inches diameter; Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
Shell is capable of being adjusted so as to 

press the Roll as hard upon the Gin Roller as be desired. An can be 
placed in the Breast of Gin, such as Trash, Bolts, " 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects ALL extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to the oye eae ae are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
i to 1} rents per pound more than that gianed w any other machine. 

There is a Roller Gin that has been in the. for several years but the Louisiana 
‘vin is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direct te 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


GCUTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 


sep-ly. 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 














Iron Railing and other Ornamental Jron Work, 


eS 
WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
Woon, MILTENBERGER & €O., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


TRON BAILINGS, 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &c.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, | 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SEITEES, TABLES, VASES, ? 


Lamp Posts, Anvmals, and all Bescriptions of Ornamental Fron Work, 


At the very lowest prices ; and having the largest Establishment in the United States, 
and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 

The following Age on, he erga to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our lowest prices. 
THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, A JOHN T. HALL, Jackevn, Miss. 
wn gououtce a = Tan, COBB, MANLOVE & 00. Vieksbarg, Mins 
WM.  SALLISBURY. | M. KERR, Washington, D 
ROSS GRANE, atheun, “ Wik, WRIGHT SaanrE. 5 scaaes va. 

“ CHARD H orkville, 8. 





F, 
Gorrcuius A eres iadaatenn a: ; .E 
J. C. & RB. B. WOOD, o. SMITH & HUGHES. } Nashville, umn. sept-yr 


Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


AMill-Wright, Machinist, and Burr AUI-Stone 
MANUFACTURER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 
No. 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No. 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARD,) 














PHRULADELPEHIA. 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. sept-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 


Kentucky Mustard Manutacurers, 


SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 


AND 
GREAT WESTERN BLACHKING MAZERS, 


WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILLS, 28 BULLIT-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh Ground Spices put up in ytes f variety of package. Liberal Discount to 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for Mustard 


sept-yr 





‘* Balances and Sscalics. 

























L. STEPHENSON & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO DEARBORN 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 





We are the manufacturers of the “DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” whieh is the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world, 


nh AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. E. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK 


MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Biue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial: 


“From experiments instituted <— in 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
rence it has always sustained for legibility, and permanence of edion. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., — 
jan-ly 





*“ New-Yoarx, May 11, 1858.” 
STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


1 u Te 
STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 
——_—= - > 
, OUTSIDE VARNISHES. | 
AMITATICON ENGLISH BODY, R. R. CAR, ENGINE yk yr tt 4 ELASTIC 
COACH BODY, MVE. AL COACH BODY, WHITE COACH BODY, 
Neo. 1 COACH, AMEL LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops.) 
INSIDE VARNISHES. 
ExT tad Teor Ocala un ah OLA VERE OWA 
oe ae Bn SEATS, ZING DRIER. 
BABCOCK’S IRON LACQUER. 


Our Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 


Peb-ly 


DOR. GEARD'S SVE INFIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Barweex Baronye ann Cagonpg.ert Sr3., NEW-ORLEANS. 


rw T 














This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eyo. 
. The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every atiention will be paid to the com 
fort of patients. 
Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affectiuns. 
A competent Physician resides in the house. 


-_—nOorn 
TERMS. 
Whites, fram - - - - > - = $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, = - *- - “- = - - 100 “ 





OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
fe’y—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 








FINKLE & LYO@N’S 
-) “OFFICE, Mery 
$03 Broadway, Bew-Vork, 


a. 
- 











er develop and perfect the Sewing Machine Art, isto carry joy and gladness to 
no portion of the civilized world. Toa liberal extent, it is to provide an honora le support 
to the indigent and the dependent, and to multiply the means of social advancement to all, 


But to render the Sewing Machine Art in the highest degree useful, it is necessary, 1st.— 
To divest the Sewing Machine of every loose and clumsy attachment—of every delicate and 
complicated contrivance, 2d.—It must be simple in its construction throughout, that it may 
! » easily understood and readily adjusted. 3d—It mast be certain in its re-ults, that the 
operator may not be di with the undoing of imperfect work, and the lo-s of goods 
ruined by a second sewing. 4th.—It must be adapted to a great range of workmanship, as 
most can have but one ine for every kind of er 5th.—It should be strong and 
durable in all its parts. ‘Phis may seem less important for light, family use, where the most 
delicate Machine may work well for a while, buteven this light service will soon renderit 
less certain in its operations, requiring more and more frequent and expensive repairing. 

To et the Sewine Macurne Art, Mr. Finkir has devoted himself and all his means 
for the sixorseven years. For this task he was not wholly unprepared, having devoted 
the greater part of his earlier life to the study and investigation of mechanics, with a view to 
discover the most simple and available methods of applying correct principles in the con- 
struction of machinery. 

In his improvements of the Sewing Machine, he has, by better adaptation and connection 
of its several parts, rendered each movement positive and absolute, and at the same time 
light and easy, so as to obtain the highest speed with little or no noise, and without injury to 
the Machine. He has so simplified its constraction, that the most inexperience’ can soon 
learn to operate and regulate it without encountering the usual difficulties and discourage- 


ments so y ined of by beginners in the use of Sewing Machines. Indeed, so 
tri is success, that we oe the world to produce the first intelligent and 
un méchanic who who will not pro it the very best Sewing Machine he ever 


saw; hav we deem it more dignified that a man’s own works should praise him, than we. 
ourselves. 


It were an easy task to offer long catalogues of high sounding ref*rences, and stili easier 


to ish nonsensical Gazettes of flippant and flattering testimonials from paid 1ews 
editors and bought-up bat it would bs of no y service to the bayer since the 
poorest Machines furnish in the greatest abundance, and that, too, of necessity, like 


Quack Medicines,” to conceal their lack of merit. 

oo would seek simply an intelligent examination of the Merits of our Ma- 
chines in comparisén with others—this examination we would have the most impartial. To 
this end we sugge+t that the same course be adopted that was adopted by the Bourd of Exam- 
iners, at the Franklin Institate, in Philadelphia. at their last annual exhibition. Their report 
on Sewing Machines is very instractive. and may be bad on application at our office. By thus 
referring to the course adopted by the Franklin Institute, we may be disclosing a -ecret of the 
trdiie, and yet to those about to purchase a Sewing Machine for family use, it is but doing as 
we would be done by. ¥ 

Let the Machine be threaded with fine spool cotton—not silk—the upper and under spools 
alike; then take some dozen pieces of fabrics, seneiog-all the way from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, leather; sew each of these, with the Machine 

at its highest speed, without stopping, or even changing the tension; repeat this 

backward and forward some scores of times. Now, if the sewing on all the different 
fabrics is perfect, the seam elastic, and alike on both sides, no skipping of stitches, then it is 
safe to conclude that the Machine is not a poor Machine at least, and the Machine that will 
do this best, is the best for family use. 

We also manufacture various other Machines for heavy Tailoring, Harness Work, &c. 

But we will only add, that we guarantee every Machine we eell to give better satisfaction 
than any other Sewing Machine in this market. Should it fail to qo this, the purchaser is 
desired to return the Machine and receive his money. 

N. B.—We keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Sewrve Macuine Finpines. 

7 


MILTON mene, } FINKLE & LYON. 


LUGIUS LYON. 
jane lyr. 








. (ESTABLISHED 1821.) 


*% 


ce 


STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOS, T. TASKER, JR. 








© — SOUT FIFTH AND FRANKLIN STREETS —WAKENOUSE AND OFFICE, No. 209 SOUTH THIRD-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘ MANUPFACGCTURE 


* with T’s, L's, Stops, Valves, &c., with Screw Joints to suit tubes. 

GaLvanizen Toees, and fittings as above. 

Borter Fives, Lap Welded, 14 to 8 inches outside diameter, cut to specific length, 
20 feet or under. 

ArrestaN Wevw Pires of Wrought Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out. 

Cots OF Tune, for boiling and evaporating by steam or hot water. 

TvreRre Coics, for Blast Furnaces, and Tube cut and fitted to plans and specifica- 

a tions sent, 

Warming anp Venrticatine Steam Apparatus, of the most approved plans, for 
Factories, Public Buildings, Hotels, Private Dwellings, Green Houses, &c., 
constructed and adapted to the buildings to be warmed. 

_. Irow anv Brass.Castines of every description. 
Hor Warer Apparatus. Tasker’s Patent Self-Regulating Hot Water Apparatus, 
for Priyate Dwellings, School Houses, Hospitals, Green Houses, Xe. 





Gas Works Castines. Retorts and Dench Castings, for Coal Gas Works; Street 
Mains, Bends, Branches, Prips, &c. 
Rosin Gas Appaxatvus, for Factories, Public Buildings, Hospitals, and Private 


Dweilings. 
ARTESIAN WELL Prpx, of Cast Tron, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diameter, with wrought 
« bands or screw coupled, flush inside and out. 


Green House Piers and BotLers. Fire Doors and Frames, Hot Water Pipes for 
Forcing Beds, Pineries, &c. 

Co.vmns, Conduit Pipes, Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 

Bata reed Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and traps, and Water Closet arrange- 
ments. 

Screwine Macuryes, Drill Stocks, Stocks and Dies, Taps, Reamers, Drills, Pipe, 
Tongs, and a general assortment of Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools and mate- 
rials. may 6-mos 








DR. HOOFLANO’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
Fema Mead Lak on tienes. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
ing of the utmost confidence in its virtues, and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ triel before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any similar preparation extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is immense, and a careful perusal of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprivtor, and to be had gratis of any of hix Agents, cannot but the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it bas obtained. 

, Dr. Hoofland's Balsamic Cordiai will cure coughs, colds, &c. 
co age op Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 
e 





to For by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and villuge in the United States. 
M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CoO., 
PHILADELP HI.4, 
MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, mey render desirable or necessary. 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 
Plan C, on eight vie oe pairs of drivers and Truck. ] 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
Plan B, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 
The D and Bare intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 
and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. ; 
The 's and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
teed equal to any other engines in use. 
We refer to the following Railroad Companies :—N. 0. J. & G. N. R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ald.; M. & G.. Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B. Co., Sa- 
Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Au Ga.; 8. C. R. R. Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia. S. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.: 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia’ Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J., and others. apl-tf 


CANCER CURED. 








CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &e., CURED, 
WITHOUT SUBGIOAL OPBRATION. 
| DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 7 


NO. 50 NORTH FIPTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 
knownsystems. 

Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their pamphlet 


on Cancer will de sent to any P. O. address, free of charge. It contains much valuable infor 
mation. dec-1. 











BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The .various improvemen:s which have been made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important progression 
has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty. and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and that, too, in a passed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ingeouity, and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of machinery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an everyday oceurrence. 

The proprietor has been a number of yearsin the Marble busines, and finding, some years 
since, a desire on the part of the publie for a better display in the Monumental Art, he deter- 
ah) mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention to an improvement in that de- 

partment, and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), be has realized his most sanguine expectations. He basalso procured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and foreign ornamental sculptors, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 
both for their beauty of «tyle and cheapness of execution. 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mantel«, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 





a style of the greatest perfection, at the lowest charges, feelicg confident that he ean complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 
__ Address as above. oct-ly 











JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Wo. 822 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightaing Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.’s 
Timekeepers; Kdward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-CuRAT GOLD CHAINS 4ND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


JEWELRY, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 
Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIO BRONZE 


CLOCKS AND ORNAMENTS, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silrer Wea, Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, #e. 


ENGLISE ANS PRENCH FANCY GOGBE. 
BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 
FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
Guns, Ritles, Pistols, any Sporting Articles, 


44 WARREN-STREET. 


James I. Day, 


dec-ly 





Richard P. Bruff, 
Charles Bruff, NEWYORK. (Special Partaer, 


Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 
y: 


jan-1 





















WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preservel Provisions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, Ke., 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREET, 


june-ly WEWsTOBEK. 





Voicanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW=HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW -HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
iuly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN ©. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. CC. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Steam Soup and Latent Refined Blould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nes. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET, 
july-lyr NEwW-YTOoREZ. 





) 








GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, ATS. N. MOODY'S, 


COR, OF CANAL AND ROYAL S'S. 
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Aa. WHITING we CO., 


Commission and Lorwarding Merchants, 
WIS Wo ORGMBAMS . 





{2 Personal attention paid to Receiving and Forwarding all Goods consigned to our 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Rontes 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. H. S. WHITTEMORE. 


GEORGE >. MeL, 
Commission and Forwarding sHerchant, 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No, 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EPL LPe 











Particular attention paid to the purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and to filling 
orders generally for Western Produce, 


Refer to Messrs. McILV AINE, SON & CO., ana Merchants generally, of Petersburgh, Va.; 
Messrs. WALTER U. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs. BRANDEN, 
HUBBARD & CO., New-Orleans. ap-ly. 


French and German Looking-Glass Depot, 


No. 87 CHARTRES-ST, NEW-ORLEANS. 








Soo WH CP Imi, 
PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 


{3 Keepa constantly on hand a large assortment of French and German Leooking-Glasses 
vate. o salieieed be os rp ii atammedittbessoon, hemay ‘and dleabtite ne 
cannot y any other i , ani 5 e 
manufactures and has on hand Portrait and Picture Frames, and every thing in his line. 
Old Frames re-gilt, and new Glasses inserted ; old Looking-Glass Plates see! a 

a =, '. 











C. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HALE, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 
Sguoxus. | 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. 


apl-ly. 
MANHATTAN 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANGE CO. Life Fnsurance Co., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-TORK 
Insures the Lives of Whi'e Persons & Slaves. OF NEW-YORK. 
STEPHEN ©, WHEELER, Seoret ary. C. ¥, WEMPLE. See’y. 
US LYMAN, President, 


N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW-ORLEANS. rrermrearnrteriontic Dany 
J. J. Person, President Creseent Cit> Bank, “The peactice “ot Lire LysvRANCE, in 
Sauiru & teens No. 79 Canal-Street, indicates a state of society where high oon) eter and 
Ha 2 K CAMMERDEN, Esq., Merchant, 26 Gravier.St., | commercial confidence exist."'"—Jenkin Jones. 


S. W Baw 1sns. Bow, 8 : RAWLINS & CO Grocers,!  Q4siy CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, 





yes. Mover a, Seni a — Sa HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
HEAD, Carondelet-> treet. WL A. BARTLETT, AGENT ; 


ROBERT H. BAILEY, Esq,, St. Charles Hotel. . 
Kedical Bzaminer, E. JENNER COXE, M.D. SI Gravier-St., N. 0, 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl-ly. No, 81 Gravier Street, New.Orleans. 4 Messrs. Woon & Lowe, Anv A. D. Grizrr & Co. 


The Hentucky Military Institute, 


Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. E. 
Le nyt ag a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by am 
able faculty 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but miore extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accémpanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools of Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 








es 

Tue RGES: $102 per hal session, payable in advance. 

Address the Sepertetiliont at “ Figs) Aree Institute, Franklin Springs, Ky.’ or the under- 
signed. 


apl-ly. P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.’S 


MAMMOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 





_ Neo. 60 embry Alb. ale 
CROGEAPHINS, DICHON AMES BS, SATHEMA WORKS. AR RITHMETICS TASSICE, nod Wotke yo 
Ng Pah ae gy See RE 
NESTANDS and PAPERS of every asacrtption. # Latins Soe and manufacturers’ 
To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, J of the Peace, and Recorders. 
couD SADE reiss vc pun LAGAE CAE MOPIREAL PEERERE Gere neat Sins BE 


Merchants, Banka and Tamurance Compania and Cotton Brokers, 
Fea elect apant, "Satan ea AMG 4 SS0UNT eb BaP, oa atar 
and Cotton and Grain, 
BLANK BOOK mawornervuins, ‘Parwvens, AND BOOKBINDERS. 


As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition! 
apl-lyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO., No. 60 Camp-St. 




















GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 


At the lowest prites, of irc importation from, most.approved Quarries, 


Granite aud Blarble, for al purposes of Building, 


of FRONTS, for Stores and 5 tae, FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Eutrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Wi ndow Bie and Lintels, Cornices and Flag Stones; 
Fence path Wall Coping, &c. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 
NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 


The numerovs t timonials of the and ev nalit af es — for'the of and 
casei for Pancras Spr Maton ialced plgegtie "Sepa as 
te extend and adopt i & more perfect caleination, 
Sie pn rig ty to wupply the pe 


him 
EE derrols will be 4 tdi eng care 1 LIME,” and of a size equal to the flour barrel, or 
i, 








by ad the d through their Age or the Tet intn thin 
sa! to rences, ve rom t ig 
Clays sith sotintne ye wv hw the Linke freak fr Re Kilns any d é landing on 
or in the City of Ne veh wi deere — 








GEO. PURVES, 


Perseverance Steam Sash Factory, 


CORNER ST. CHARLES AND CLIO 818, NEW-ORLEANS. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made tc order, 


FLOORING, CEILING, AND LUMBER. may-lyr 


LOUISIANA STEAM CLOTHING MANUPACTORY. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO FILL AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALL ORDERS FOR 


PLANTATION CLOTHING. 


PLANTERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE THEIR GOODS. 


FIEBRARD & CO., 
Nos. 165 AND 167 CANAL-ST., BETWEEN BARONNE AND PHILIPPA, NEW-ORLEANS. 


may-lyr 


D. KERNAGHAN & GO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES 


IMPORTERS OF | 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, and Fanep Goods, 


21 CAMP-ST., AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. _—may-lyr 
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W. T. mA ie end, 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, 


| No. 68S Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS. —Incinded io which we the finest and largest stock of Old Rye 
Whiskey in the United Statex. ‘* Baker,” "Ne Pins Ultra, XXXXX, 1947. ‘‘do., XXXX, 







1851,” “Batra Superior, XXX," Supeetoe se la, ¥,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 

Spirits, Tusealooca Extta Be par (vam tag *, Imitation ‘Wine, @ Raspberry, Lavender 

re Wild Cherry Brandy to ten unt to genwlancuons ete ‘be taken 
ROCHE ott ennai Pim isi aan & Co. <7 { 
COG -_ 
HOLLAND ipa ta ‘Twpérial, Pear Pear. } 


WINES—Comprising Champagne, Sherry Bort, hoteles, Ke. 
The Lowest Oash Prices Will ve andopinds ‘or tha most liberal terms on Credit to approved pong 
ian. 
a. ’ 















CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 
WHOLESALE ALERS IN 


CERTLEMEN’S AUD YOUTHS CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING \GooDs, 
NEW-XORK. 


Manufactured poh ain for the Southern Trade. Orders ‘faithfully and 
promptly enecuted. ie, 


| oe ALLEN, M°LEAN’@ BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS AM. 


Foreign and Domestic 
DRYWwT Goon s, 
unin Street, 



























WILLIAM ALLEN, 
4AMES M°LEAN,. 
WALTER H. BULELEY, 


HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS ‘AND JOBBERS OF 
Staple-and Fancy 
DRY Ge OQ O DMD S| > 


~ New Yore. 








raomag, Gaertn 17 and 19 Warren. Street, .~ «' 

Spud aone, soe (A few doors West of Broadway,) 

EDWARD FENNER r 

a) oe ‘eer ‘ oem NWR 
BULKLEY,- FISKE, & .€0.; : 


WHOLBSALBBS GROCBES, 
" No. 51 Veséy Btteet, Mew York.” 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Alse of Pine Mabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PENS CLOCBRIZ9 OF BVBRT E DSOCEI LIS OM 
SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRAD 


JOHN F, SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


| CHINA, GEASS & TARTHENWARS, 


78 WMRREN STREET, 


40HN F, SEYMOUR. 
ROBERT W. S&Y MUUR. 











-New York. 


' 





RHAD TAYLOR & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Weeeere CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precions«Ston csy 7 
AND FAWCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 

















Fine London Guna, from GUNS. Derinase eae 
all the most celebrated Ma- orn AB St Dushing a 
kers, on Hand and imported ting and Pocket Cut- 
pagirt< | FOLSOM. & STEVENS; |: tes" 

Double and Single Guns. BROADWAX, Eley’s Caps, Wade, and 
of alk sizes and prices. NEWYORK CITY.” Powder Flasks, &¢ “ 

Colt’s and about twenty _ aaanaaaeane Gun Materials for Manu- 
other patterns of Revolving Importers & Manufacturers. | ag peclemye ower 
Pistols. . SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Cash or Credit. 








. i 2 


Wu. SMITH BROWN & Oo, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOSTS ANB SHOES) 


No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, ' 


East of Broadway, 
BREW YORK. 


DE WITT C. LAWRENCE 


‘WELIDS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOOTS AND SnOgs,, 


42 WARREN ST., 
New York. 


ESLEY MELIUS, 
&. B. OURRIER, 
P. P. SHEE WOOD, 


OSCAR CHEESMAWN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


145 DUANE-STREET. 
g (Second Block west of Broadway,) 
NEW-YORK. 


+ WM. SMITH BEOWN. 








GEO. W. LIVELY. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL, READ, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
— CAPS, AND STRAW GOODS, 
’ PARIS STYLE SONNSTS, 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c., 


50 WARREN and 120 CHAMBERS STRERTS, New York City. 
Facromy, 388, 390 & 392 Broapwar, Aupany, N. Y. 


= -- - ais 
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SCHANCK, & DOWNING, 


DéPOT A GENCY FOR ae 
RENE Hee RE Le Aa 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL sSIzEs, 

45 & 47 CHAMBERY STREET, 


CABNOBLE FERS HOSS. 


. ‘This superior Hose matiifictited of the finest of Hem 

| seam, is especially adapted for the use of FIRE EN 

i sad” ‘FORCE PUMPS oe “ “4 
OTE 


mS, and other HYDRAULIC pu urposes, - tsa 


nx eee Pitt sigiber Hose ar it ghtneas and CHE 
re) price of leat same 
Gay, hig Bnuince® of the eA ¥ 
ort ashington Navy Yard, 

pet. ~ Chief Engines, Jersey City, N Fire Dept., Jamns 
Rogtioes of Locks and Canals, Lowell |. Mass., and numerous other practical 
examined at.my office. Isaao N. Manks, Esq.; Chairman of the New 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole See ca re 

















— 


SACKETT, BELCHER & COrwy > , 
WHOLESAUE GROCERS; 


IMPORTERS OF 
wv 


FINE BRANDIES, WINES, OFMRMEVGMOICEST. AND BEST BRANDS, SEGARS, ETC., ETC. y 
commissrow MERCHANTS, 
26 PEARL-STRBEEMT, 


Corner, W bitehall-Street, foot Broadway. 


Ames M, Sackett, NEW°Y ORK. oa en K. ‘Beleher, 4 
Justus Ralph Sackett, Wm. E. Townsend, : a Swansbere. +] 
YR OO wR : 





y. F. BROWNE & C0, 
H AUR P.M) do BE RSs. 


WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
- NEW .YORK. 
Strings, Music, amd severp ‘Requisite forthe arp) : 


PRICES AND, DESCRIPTIONS BORWARDED BY MAIL» FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


R. RB. 2-anadpies Relief for cee Se hervaas : a Diarrhea, Dys- 
spied, ’ Cholera’! Morbus, Oramps, Paralysis, Lumb °, Oda euralgia, 
Small ae 4 ‘reverns oes oo Scarlet Fever, Pajns around 
the Liver, Pieurisy. oe aaene way's Ready will, 

‘in wfew minutes, 
B. RB. ta astahe' Aiiiece—such as lous and 
alk tie complaints, ofthe Dongs and Th duration 





Enlargements of ote eases rake ae cae dee her dlaeass of the Skin, Nodes, | Ulcers, 
D mv Ragala‘ors RHGuipure state of the Blood. é 
R. BR. R.—Ra eee ares. idan e wefetively be and ie Dytpein Costiveness, indi Painter's 
Chetie He Le ‘Fonte Co ae ey Liver Compla of 
tne Meart a ieee. e Com Ha ed! bE Die evers, Measles, ete. never 
the system is out of order, or the b Radway's Regulators it to 
regularity, and purify and cleanse oa No female should be without them. 
R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


-RADWAY 6 :Coi,No. 23 Jolin-Street, New York. 





HENRY V. McCALL, 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPL, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS, 


OFFICE, No. 50 CAMP-STREET, 


OVER MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
WiEW-ORLBAMWS, LA. 








A wo PumPp 
IS WEST’S IMPROVED, 


SOLD BY GAY & weenie nih 203 BROADWAY, N. 





It has but two Ay SAE a strong plunger, is 
less liable than any out of order, and easier repaired 
when it does. And vet it Tarca Dtoental double acting foree and litt 

im the world. And hour supplied with _ air eer and requir- 
less expensive pipe, it et the to be fo They give uni- 


versal satinaction, as we te frorety had hao in this ity who have bought 
and are using them; and by o buadreds throughout America, Europe, and 


We beg to refer to the few following named well-known gentlemen who 
have them, vis.:—R. Hoe & Oo., J. 0, Morse & Goi, W. B. a oat WP ms 
& Co., New-York; Robert Rennie, Lodi Print Works, Lodi, N. J.; D. Jove 
§ Calderon y Kescel, Moveme, Dade; Hon. 8. R. Mallory. Pensacola, he Col. 

Hallowes, St. Mary’s, Ga N. ‘Walthall, Marion, tis Isham Thompson, 
Matagorda, Texas} Clarkson, Anderson & Co, Richmond, Va-; Hopkins & Medians Tallahassee, Fila. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. GAY & WEST, Agents, 


203 BROADWAY. 











OTIS’ PATENT ROD, 
insulato betw rod 
roche aD Ube ro with “ha glake ihe wath oritnocasal cad the nd ard bing ann 
DAVIS" ROD AND MACHINES, 


For corrugating and twisting the copper strip. Also, glass, ring, ae other 
cheap and weetded rods at cost. ¢ * i 
Agents supplied on the mosi favorable terms. 


CAST IRON FIP SE, 
With screw, ae ey joints, wholesale and real. 








june—ly. 


“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


THIS RECENTLY INVENTED PUMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL, IT 18 MADB 
OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON, WORKS BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. 


It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $18 to $70 
—and con Oe Sued WW rom, bbe ©, ued ipes will not freane ; 
raises from ten to 


ow oe EVERY PARTICULAR 


Cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 

reached RESET yn 74 
tks nd erry di ene 
‘DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 


Driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either emt er Ape up inclined planes. 


Drawings and fall particulars sent free. Address 
doe-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York. 




















BROWNSON, SLOCUM & HOPKINS, 
' IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


' 


Guns, Cutlery, Padlocks, Plated Ware, he. 


No. 45 CHAMBERS-STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 


JAMES 6. BROWNSON. FRANK P, SLOCUM. EDWARD HOPKINS. 

















I a : 








WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & Co. 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With SelGudjasting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of ensy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tabies and Pivot Bridges. 
The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 

april-lyr. 








A NEW AND EMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


BINTISS 


WARN AND. SCOURING: ROLL TION 


MANUFACTURED FROM en oe JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important disco ust bee by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to others. It is a labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs less than any ether own for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and Wi ~4 Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. "Wertificates of value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will diseover that the Solution alluded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & § 00, 138 8. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consamption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their inj us effects on the constitution: bas induced the 
m@blic of an article, which the analyzation of 
Chemi-t,of New-York, and 
& CAMAC, of Philadclptia, 
uestion to be the most pure, and conse- 
us spirit ever offered the Awerican 


Certificate of James R. Chilton. 
Ue UbGabosl reed « kam: iy CHESNUT sae 
(REY, Mr. 


harles Wharton, Jr., of 1- 
carefully tested it, lam pleased to state 


te ; free from poisonous bedi pie Soe 
stances. eo adbt pure and fine favo red quality of 


Whisk 
my JAMES Re OMTLTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 












sw-Yor«, September 34, 1858.” z. 

y “ * PuTLADELPBIA, September 9th, 1858. 
‘Dean Sint have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which — 
ou sent us, abd find that it contains none of the subst known as Fousil Oil, whieh © 
t the ie ond injurious ingredient of the eys in al use. ; 


“ Yours, respectfu 
S BOOTH, GARRETT & @AMAC, Analytical Chemists. . 


“To Onas. pueames. Jr., No. 2% South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct | 


AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 


DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MILK, 


M the American Solidified Milk Works, 


YEAR AMENIA, DUTOHESS €O., N. ¥, 
SECURED BY.LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE R27, 1854. 


LLL LE ALI 
> WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


ame 


The Atmerican Solidified Milk, recommended the New- t k Acad 
and by the first Physicians.of New-York, for its by and Tok Academy of Mtn 
only article that is susceptible of no change from climate or time. _It is especially recom- 
mended to-persons living at thé south and upon our seaboards. Pamphlets containing a 
penal fe its preparation, with certificates: from:many who, have nsed: it will be sent 
on 
apl-ly H.C. HEPBURN, Agent, 73 Liberty-St, N. Y. 























WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADBLPAIA, 
Importérs and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, §c., $¢., 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their largo stock of 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 


i We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “ COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE,”’ Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


and American Zine Paints. 
At our Steam Paint Mi:l, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of a 


and offer them dry and ground in oil, Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &e. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


—_— 
HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
827 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 
{>> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
a of the purchaser. 
is in good shippin, order. . apl-ly 


eerste 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


Copper Riveted Leather Band Factory. 


All ‘mad® of the yery best quality of Oak-Tanned 
re and warranted equal to any made im the 
Uni tates. 

ante general assortment of articles used by 
c Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgilroads, &c., &c. 

Refer tToO—Chance~ Brooks, Esq., President B. & O. 


R..R. Company. 
Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery B. & 0. R. RB. 








Co. 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers, &c. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE ct EOUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to produced in the coun 
WHEELS AND AXLES Aited for use, bas — ” 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purpo<es. 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any sive, and Machinery and Castings of a1) kinds, for Gas Works, 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, 6f any size or description. 

SHAPTING, PULLLES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mos 























oo LOSSES PAID, OVER $11,000 060. 
Pp) 
eter 


A TNA 
Susy awe Cowpang, Aarttons Ct. 


‘Branch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 
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INCORPORATED A.D. 1818. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. } 





E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. <i B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 








Orqamiyed) uhrow © NATIONAL BASIS, anid) deyemeied i) the. 
juimei\pal Cities and) Sovems a wns) Btotes Gmd_ Denitorred. Ahplications 
made) he amy duly, authorixed. dtqenl) jrompiliy allemded— le. @ Nicien 
ipued anithoul. delay, 


Property Insured against the-Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 





‘SIVOK CAG OF 00203 JO Sutz9; 


Pire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 





8@F"Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit t6 the Corporation, will not be disap- 
_ pointed by obtaining Insurance with this old established and leading 9 
Insurance Company. 



























With the prestige of 39 years’ success & experience 
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Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Possesses advantages note by anylother medicine for the cure of sexual dixeases. which 
must. mith an aierstened pal a een it assuredly highly popular and a desideratum lo 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of dict. In its approy 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and eauses no unpleasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every pact of Euro)e ; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi 
nent of the profession. Pre J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London ; end for sale. Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled pas 


ties in the United States, + Hi 
TO 
St"Op 
> cHemist. Vv 










SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, > 
BURNED IN 


















UPON THR » ema = . 
BOTTOM on i LON DON 5 
mere ® JOHNA TARR! UT 6 

THE ~ 4 

STAMP AROUND EACH POT r NEW YORK. y 
Fikes poppe @, SOLE AGENT. - 

AR THE NAMES i> 
OF THE G FOR THE 
PROPRIETOR, 





AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on. each Dozen Package the following Label: 
IMportant Cavrion.—The increased reputation and great démand for Thorn’s Compound 


Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have deen inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be om 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 


destroy the merits of the original preparation; to obyiate which, the subscriber (successor te 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, te counterfeit which is forgery. JOUN A. TARRANT. 
For the abov. address ordérs. ‘with fall directions for shipment, to 
july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greouvich-street, Now-York. 
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McLHOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CHARLESTON, So Go 


ae 





ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 








Shoeld be the never-neglected ac- 
companiment of the family medi- 
cine chest. They combing in, their 
united agency the cure of nearly 
all the external and internal dis- 
orders to which men or women are 
subject. Their effect is not par- 
tially to remove, but to thoroughly 
di-pel disease. 

Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 
Maiden-Lane, New-York, and by all 
Druggists, at 25c., @3c., and $1 per 
pot or box. ub 














DR. BARNES? 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysen Cholera ss and any Chronic or Acute Complaint of 


pews ay and Bowels; Dyspepsi penee, “pty orm also cured by it. Recommended 
my A the officers of A and Kinsley & Co.'s : ee 
the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and o Rail-Road 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 
A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to fail. 


DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. ‘References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof bag been cured. 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumatism, or any other ia for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from work 


IBiIR MA BW 2 A te YB. 
Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cure of Carbuncles and Boils. 
COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption. 
DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prepared only at 383 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AA orders directed to JOHN R. S. BARNES.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 
dec-ly 





A. REED, 


BOLD BIRS? BLEsihe, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Srcond-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, ceution, rar eguldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 


Werranted of ne Material and Workmanship. 


ps _ -working Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &e. 





TAW & BEERS? 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or ofl as aa 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 


WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 
For or spe Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 
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EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


This valuable and popular Medicine, jared in conformity with the 
analysis of the wat tr of the celebra tzer Spring in Germany, in 
a most convenient and portable form, has univ ly received the 
most Favorable re ni of the Medical profession 
and a Public, as the 
MOST EF. NT AND AGREEABLE 


SA LIM, ) Be BRI NW T 
in use, and as being entitled to special, preference over the mavy Mineral Spring waters a 
litz Powders, and athes similar articles, both from its compactness and abice ocean, a 
may be used with the lest effect in all BI AND FEBRILE DISEASES, SIOK HBEAD- 
ACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, INDIGESTION, AND ALL SIMILAR COMPLAIN £8, PECU- 
LIARLY INCIDENT TO THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS. 

It is particularly adapted to the wants of Trayellers, by Sea and Land, R sidents in Hot 
Climates, Persons of Sedeotary Habits, Invalids and Conyalescents; Captaius of Vessels and 
Planters will fiad it a valuable addition to their Medicine Chests. 

With those who have u<ed it, it has high favor, and is deomed indispensable. 

IN A TORPTD STATE OF THE LIVER—It renders great service in restoring healthy action. 

IN GOUT AND RHEUM@TI-M—tI¢ gives the best satisfaction, allaying all inflammatory 

ptoms. and in many ca-es effectually curing thoce afflicted. 

ITS SUCCESS IN CASES OF GRAVEL, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN AND COSTIVE-. + 

43 NESS—Proves it to be a Medicine of the greatest utility, 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, AND THE, DISTRESSING SICKNESS SO USUAL DURING 
PREGNANCY—Yields «peedily, and with marked success under its healthful infnence. 

IT AFFORDS THE GREATEST RELIEF TO THOSE AFFLICTED WITH, OR sUBJEOT 
TO THE PILES—ACTING gently on the bowels, neutralizing all irritating secretions, and 
thereby removing all Die an afl oh ho ge vey a 

it is invaluable in all cases where a e aperient or purgative is i 
Ta it the form of a Powder, careflly put up fh bottles to keep ip ape lingers, BS i 
réquires water poured upon it to produce a delightfal effervescent beverage. 
umerovs testimonials from professional and other gentlemen of the highest standing 
throughout the country, and its steadily increasing popularity fora series of years. strongly 
rantee its efficacy and valuable character, and commerd it to the favorable notice of an 












nteliigent public. Prepared aud Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
JOHN A. TARBANT & CO., Druggists, No. 278 Greenwich-8t., cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
in! w—Tv. 
IRON RAILING WORKS 
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THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RATAIN @G 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., 
ALSO, 


VERANDAHS, IROW STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


ORNAMENTAL ANO USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the largest assortment.of Patterns and the greatest facilities for res glee this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want. 
will have Portfolios «1 Design sent to them. ° 
w. P. HOOD, 


nov-yr Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 








Win G’s 


CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


jee + 9% material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
t 

It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING’S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of smal! size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. ba are delightful te the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNOF, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the pees: usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with + 
Gne zest. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AYD PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 
CRACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Loncn 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them very agreeable. 

WING'S FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten, 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER iS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
Farina Crackers. 

WING'S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United S'ates, and at-whole- 
aale only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO, 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Relton-street, New-York. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO 


Wo. 20 Chambers-street, .Vew- York. 
{> On application as above, a circular of priceswill be sent. sept-ly 











LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY Goops, 


Combs, Battons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, &c, 
15 MURRAY-STREET, 


PAOLI LATHROP, 
FREDERICK WILKINSON. NEwW-YVORK. 

























BON D’S MIs TURE, 


_ FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, BR OLD’ SORES AND CUTS; ALSO, FOR BRUISES, 
SPRAINS, SWELLINGS, GALLS, OLD SORES, &C., IN HORSES. 
Prepared and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, (ONLY,) at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 

N. E. Corner of Chestnut and Broad Streets, Philadelphia. 





The superior excellence of this Embrocation for the cure of the above affections, has been 
so fully proved, and its reputation is so well establishe!, as to reuder it entirely unnecessary . 
} : to enlarge upon its admirable properties, 

Horses being particularly liable to injuries which frequently endanger the lives as well as 
usefulness of those valuable animals, the Bonp’s Mixture has heen extensively used amongst 
’ them for 25 years past, with the most signal benefit. Sprains, Braise: and Swelling, it speed- 
ily cures. It cleanses cuts, galla, and old sores, and causes. them rapidly to heal. 

PRICE $21 PER GROSS, 62 PER DOZEN, Smo-june. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


oet-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. : 








A. PARDEE c& CO., 


COAL DRALBRRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jz., 
SUGAR LOAF, Hazieton, Penn 
HAZLETON, COALS. 1 CTA. bea 


These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by sabes apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


| ENVELOPE AND BAG MANURACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


128 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


>> Engraving, Envelope Peony mw Homeopathic Berelegen, Flour and Salt Bags, aa 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, (arden Seeds, &c. apr-ly 








LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS! SIGNS? 


AT THE 


United States Steam Carhed Bloch Better Emporia, 


No. 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHELADELPHIA, 
Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 


Glazing, Gild , &¢., is neatly executed. 
who rORPRY has on hand the largest and best assort- 


ment of Caines Block Letters in the United States. He can 
= supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 














WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BU ILDER, 


Manufactery, bate ol Sixth and Master oe tw | 
Bepository, 1009 and 1011 Chestnut-Strect, Philadelphia. 


j CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 






J pHILADELPHIA: 


THE PATENT HAND AND ARM 


Are now made so as to imitate nature very perfectly in appearance and motion. 
THE PATENT LBG 


Has been in use 12 years, and the inventor has. received (over all, competition, ) 
fifty most hoaorary awards from distinguished seientific societies in pops neipal 
cities of the world ; among which awards are the great Mrvaxs of the Wor.p’s 
Exnre:tion in Loxpon and New-Yorx. Nearly three thousand limbs in daily 
use, and an increasing patronage, indicate the satisfaction Patmer’s Parents 
have given. 
PuItaDe pata, Dec., 14, 1858. 

My Dear Str :—I am really very mach gratified to find that your ingenuity and persever 
ance have at length accomplished what the profession has so long waited for in vain—a useful 
Artificial Hand and Arm. The models you showed me the otiuer day appear to aceomplish 
every indication, and are worthy companions to your unequaled “ ar-ificial Legs.” er 
many years observation of the working of the latter, Lam compelled to repeat, what I have 
already exp essed in writing, that neither in Europe nor America is there an iastrument of 
the kind, in my judgment at least, worthy of comparison with them. 

Trusting that you will continue your efforts to relieve your afflicted fellow creatures, I 
remain, very sincerely yours, 

Tuomas D. Murrer, 
Emeritus Prof. of Surg. in the Jefferson Med. Col., Phila. 


B. Franx Panmuer, Esq., &c., &e, 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to every applicant. 
8 mos-june. B. FRANK PALMER. 
’ ’ 
GROVER & BAKER’S oF 
Grover & Baker’s is the best.— Amer. Agriculturist. 
To all of which the 7ribune says, ee ee 


CELEBRATED It is all that It claims to be.— 
It finishes its own work—others do not.—Home Jon . 
We give it the preference.— American 


on eins Ht It needs to be seen to be appreciated.—Phren. Jour. 
a $a } for woolens linen, or cotton,—Amer. Month ‘>. 
hi, epee 





OPiNiUNS OF THE PRESS. 


ike Grover & Bakers best.— 
o Which is the best ?” Tey de 


Superior to all others.— Mercury. 
‘ We have no hesitation in recommending It— Bepresa 
™ It requires no re-spooling.— Zvangelist 

For family use t are uprivalied.— News, 
They sew a seam will not rip.— 
It performs nobly and expeditiously. —Eeaminer. 
Remarkable for firmness of seam.— Gazette. 
Adapted to all kinds of family sewing.—Observer. 
Best adapted for family use. gain haone 
yr do not hesitate v PR yey = ae Nee@hronicle. a 

sews stron and does —Life ra 
The prince of laventionsye Piet Churchman. 
It is woman’s best friend. — Weekly Newa, 
We give our preference to Grover prad Baker’s.— Student, 
The most blessed invention.— Mother ene. 


It Kawa asure of toil.—Bpenin 
The favorite for family So 
; hee Lege tiaae 
t sews a seam not rip.— 
495 Broadway, New-Y Ork. | Cannot be too highly recommend ed Tenn. Boyes. 
Grover & Baker's is the best. lawiples Journal, 
SS ee Nos inthe to get out af orderes ef. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. : i : 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. ae ones caren L- Rasen — ; 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The most successful invention. Binghamtoy Rep. 


Is easily managed and understood Plains R 
Py” Agencies in al! the principal cities aud villages Grover & Baker'sis the best.—-Goshon aires nt 
in the United States. ee obs Sp Te -— Catskill Ewaminer. 
NEW rover er’s \y man —F lush. Times. 
A STYLE—PRICE, $50. aprohere a ge Rance . ra gs oll ¢ 
Tess Machines sew from two spools, and forms seam most sewing.—. 
of unequalled strength. is tert ge dlasticity, ue will| It will not nt get 0 out of se OO gee or leeoen, 
wor rip, even ff every fourth stitch be cut. They are an- eae a pon 4 of pots sar “ - “ peste fo eae aa 


estionab'y the best in th use. 
- fens e* in the market for family Will do better sewing then by band.—Geneva Courier: 
Ge SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Wil do all the sewing of a family.— Oswego Palladium 








FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Mew-Uork andl Havre Steamship Company. 


The Uniteg States Mail Steamers, Arago, 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, aod Southampton, in the year 1850, 


on the following days: 


1859. 1859. 1859. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Fulton, June 25, Steamer Arago, June 28, Steamer Arago, June 29, 
« — Arago, July 23, Fulton, July 26, *. Fulton, July 27, 
“ Fulton, Aug. 20, Arago, Aug. 24, 
Arago. Sept. 17, Fulton, Sep. 21, 
Fulton, Oct. 15, Arago, Oct. 19, 
Arago, Nev. 12, Fulton, Nov. 16, 
Fulton, Dec. 10. 6 Ar 50, Dec. 14 
60. 


1860. 

Steamer Arago, Jan’y 7, Bteam er (wong hea 
.- Fulton, Feb. 4 rago, Feb. 
Arago, March’3, Fulton, Mar. z, 

Fulton, March 31, i Arago, April 4, 
Arago, April 28, Bytom, Tor 2 
rago, May 30, 


Fulton, May 26, ; 
Arago, June 23. Bulton, June 26. Fulton, June 27. 








These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; andthe pumps being free to 
work, the safety of the vessel and ngers would be secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations or pas 
sengers are believed to combine every fort and conveni that can be desired. 





From New-York to Southampton or Havre, 1st cabin 
2d 


“ “ “i “ “ 


From Havre or Southampton to New-York, lst “ 


“ “ “ “ 24 “ 
«meee 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in*time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapeta must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or paasage, apply to ; 

W. 8. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway. 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

AMBRICAN EUROPEAN RESS CO., Paria 








ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS. 
SELF O's ANGLESEY LEG. 


From Valentine Mott, M. D. 
The best of all is the proof of those who wear them, 
elline eo pene A ite etter ene of sour aig hoy p dewey on 
perinoes the Peete which the foot takes on such rocky and uneven ground, Tt is 
uly « great invention, ana my heart 1 wish you that success which you so highly merit. 
Send for a circular. T.R. 
Patented May, 1556 and 1%57. Also, 
SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 
A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the 
fingers, &c, Address, WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York. 


june-6mos, 
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Burnett's Cocoaine 
Prevents the Hair falling off. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Promotes its healthy Growth. 


Burnett's Cocoaine « 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett's Cocoaine = : 
Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Kills Dandruff. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not Greasy or Sticky. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Is not an Alcoholic Wahh. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Affords the richest Lustre. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Remains Longeft in. Effect. 


-2 Burnett's Cocoaine 


Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And sold every where. 


I 
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TO FARMERS =! PLANTERS. * 

* ‘The truth of the theory upon which th er Phospho- Peruvian a” wea 
first prepared and introduced by reo 5 Rew in ee isee as been amply tested by. 
the use of the article sinee'that | now 20 q as to ite ent ef in 
immediate effect, to PeruvianG@uano cyt as to perma provement of i, it is 
just fifty vor cm cent. meperiens because it mae to the s0il nearly or —_ juble the 
quantity of done Phosphate Fhe ge that ‘Yo an equal weight of Guano 
alone. Henee this is self-evident. ntain and increase peasy, os the of is seine the 
highest importance to the poe ~ descendants, H 


and farmers of the old States this to a autre isa Ls era 
to their descendants rich and t oat oe 
We say, this Guano has been u are bin three yas Soe 


from re to Georgia, and end equal and euperio r to Persvian ae 
confirmation of our fro oo boar will give the kind of evidence that can be py such 
a case, We will exhibit wean Grin largess ugenens most accomplished planters and 
farmers, for lots of from fiv: successive ycars. We will exhibit 


the unsolicited —o aes men in the country. conti:ming our asser- 

tion. We will show that th ‘or this Guano cannot be acco for upon 
any other hypothesis than ite 

But this Guano, (as by J. S. Reese, and now Eaecreens by the present 

equai to Peruvian alone, os inpermanent 

. ‘om 44 to $10 verlie tas eaes the consumer 

to $300, and gets more real value, . The secret 

a for a useless quantity efammonia, (the 








of ten or thirty tons, save 
is, that ba bagi Peruvian Guana, 
most c moent,) and gets an ina 
elemest of Phosphate a ey ¢ 
is quite probable, from the fi 





A small pamphlet, ex the theory ce upon which this Geass a. 
will be de free to any ; 


NOTI CAUTION. 
Although the introduction of otr seas was bitterly opposed ype trade, and vario 
means resorted to in order to break down our enterprise, yet, ~~ ty thet’ has become 
great, some of our bitterest opp ts have be our imitator. of what 
pra lately denounéed, show how some men’s opinions are co jee wha ce 
duterost mts 20 Soa are but few of this 
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life of trade’ nod so it is; ‘but im this : 
death of both the trade aud . Hence, we 
specify in their orders “ Reese's,” and obtat 


on the bags. a ay 
JOHN 5. REESE “&CO, | 
meb.—ly ‘%F SOUTH-STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 
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ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO TRE SOUTHERN AND -WEsTERN STATES OF THE UNION, 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN NEW- ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON orry 
: Terms, $5 Per Annum, in Advance. Postage Two Cents a Number, if 
; Complete Sets, or any Numbers or Volumes 8 ied. i 
=i 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSFMASTERS. 

To SupsCaisers.—If our subscribers w it follow @ few plain rules, accounts between us 
better kept than formerly. ate hed 

1. Note the Receighean the cover, and if your natee docs not appear in two aero 
inform the office at New-Orleans of the fact, and how the payment was made, 
number bas failed te come to hand. ‘ % 

2 Remit without wai for agents. Register your letters. When you pay an ) 
his credentials are right. Whenever practicable, remit by check om any bank, or upon % 
ey or towas, From December until June, remit to New-Orleans. 

3. Lf you write to this office, give the name of the office to which cont Review is sent 
discontinue, give the notice of three months which rood by red and pay up all 


PROP PAPA, oy 


bers afterward come to hand, see that they are retu the next mails. 

To PosTMasTeRs.—The moment a Reviow is me hod office, give. notice as the law rectilase 
return thé number with explanations. ‘This is earnestly requested from al 

>> Our travelling agents are: James Deering, BL W. Wiley, O. c. W. Janos with those acting under him. } 
't. Wash. Smith, and W. B, Crooks, agents. 

(> Profesor George Steuckrath, having o literary and business connection with the Review, will 
make a general Southern tour, and is commended to all of its eubaczibers. 
> (>> Complete Sets of the Keview, or Mumbers and Volumes for the several eo may be had at fhe Office. 


accepted oe 
LIST OF Pay MENTS SINCE JUNE, +, 1859. 
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The a to the practice of New-Orleans. 
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